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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DANDY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH: THE EGYPTIAN.” 


Ir seems a contradiction to speak of a dandy of Ancient Egypt; of 
that stern valley with its wide faith, its dark philosop|i). it: eternal py- 
ramids and mighty works: it seems impossible that a land \, .. Me 
forth such enduring mementos of its majesty, should have also cu. 
children whose sole existence was a gentle vanity, whose worst sin was 
folly, whose highest virtue was harmlessness from their very weakness. 
As little as for fair fragile flowers on the rough rock should we think to 
find our curled and perfumed fop, a thing of such inanity and foolishness, 
in the same country as that which Isis and Osiris blessed, and for which 
Rameses and Psamettichus bled. Amidst that ~ structure filled 
with its colossal figures of such surpassing grandeur, rearing up his 
gentle life like a young blue blossom in the Theban tombs, stands fort 
the Egyptian dandy. Speak tenderly of his follies; cover up his frail- 
ties with the wide cloak of charity; there are more noxious weeds 
on the bosom of the earth than our vain young fop; and though he does 
but little greed in his brief day, save perhaps to mark by contrast how 
ly and noble a thing humanity may be made, yet even for his pueri- 
ities wr ae paler oven ise we foolish as" we have oF lisp 

A in !—a thing int an ume, of lispin a te 
and one mae es that valley which the Nile bowed with ite ving 
zone, the holy tomb of the members of a God! Strange union this; 
strange comradeship in blood and land for the descendants of Menes and 
for the subjects of the Pharaohs. But in Egypt too the earth brought 
forth the corn-field and the poppy together; and among her sons were 
the true and the reverent, the earnest and the thoughtful, walking 
thiough crowds of fools and fopiings whose lives were but the scarlet 
greene of the corn-field. Side by side with the swart priest who 

nows such deep things of Nature and of Nature’s God, stands that gentle, 
vain, bejewelled thing, to whom art and science are but master-workmen 
for his luxury, to whom the grand world of his religion is but illimitable 
darkness, and the philosophy of the adytum a chaos of terrifying dread 
where he is lost without redemption. To him each mythe is a practical 
fact, which he must believe against reason as he best may; each legen- 
dary impersonation is a living existence which he must reconcile with the 
known laws of nature as he can. He has neither faith nor courage to 
pierce the outward husk and find the truth which lay concealed beneath 
all these wrappages of mythe, and God, and sacred life. He believes in 
the outward ; and fears for piety’s sake the daring which would lead him 
to examine his belief. For the priest understanding, for the foplin 
credence: but can any man believe if he does really understand ? And 
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yet a faith without serutiny is but orm bee oe ig th : 

zealots name that scrutin , and its , if against ublic 
4 seticl dns’ of the day. Oe Sendy 

the 


Pelee ree see Speen 
and the w of the more stalwart, he as over- 
is dai His God is pleasure ; and his shrine 
is not to be found in the or in the labour-field. _ 
‘thou i on eee 
is of Khem.” For the most part 
and solemn: even in their lightest arts still recurring to 
ir faith, in thei er works proving a subli- 


they had both 


t when the figure itself is in profile, 

ininy, and fingers joined together most uselessly, with 

large flat feet advanced before each other ina mode which rendered loco- 
motion impossible ; all these offences against artistic beauty will rise up 
in condemnation of our words, and we be voted a theorist who takes 
ideas for substances and wishes for actualities. Forget their delineation 
of the human figure, where the archaic stiffness of a rude and early time 
was perpetuated for san ‘ty in a refined and cultivated age, and instead 
of priests and kings (though we often find much sweetness, dignity, and 
grace, with all their pe and wooden hardness), look at those things 
which the narrowing of religion had not touched. Their vases, 
cups, baskets, jewellery, and furniture, illustrate their perception and ap- 
preciation of beauty ; while their architecture and statuary attest to their 
ndeur, their sublimity, their majesty ; and their painted satires prove 
humorousness which lurked beneath all their gravity and solid stern 


philosophy. , om 
The architecture stands alone. Neither Parthenon nor 
Erechtheion, neither Temple of Theseus nor Fane of Artemis, neither 
Olympeion nor Choragic monument, nor any of the most beautiful temples 
of Greece, rich as she was in all noble structures, were more harmonious 
in detail or more grand in idea than the Nile-washed Gods’ houses. Sym- 
metry in the , and a visible intention throughout the whole, made 
t's temples the noblest buildings in the world. The heart of the 
nation was in the work; and when this is the case the result. must be 
Fae ah ye grand. 
to their satire, it must be borne in mind how massive and severe was 
the genius of the Mizraimites. They had nothing of the Athenian’s lighter 
graces, they had nothing Se judge by analogy) of the sparkling wit, the 
rapid flow of genial life, the granite gay luxuriousness, the thoughtless 
chace of pleasure, which formed the chick elements of Ionian existence ; 
but a staid re . rg rae rem frivolity, a power even in weak- 
ness, appear through the Egyytian efforts of pai satiric . And 
thus we exhume torn scrolls and half-effaced erate of bildke site, to- 
gether with sacred bird and adored divinity, with holy amulet 
and mystic po io up around the bl corse of what was once 
the casket of so m proud fervid life. The tombs on the lonely desert- 
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sands give these to the Arab fellah and the English noble, and with them 
"dant ousphest gpesicnucdligran Sigysiiceiiahy, ‘wot 
our example an | » we seo 
whether in him, too, are not the characteristics of the nation, despite all 


of gaiety and luxury. See him as he rises from that elegan 

highly chased bronze bedstead, tossing aside the fine linens so sweetly « 
and so richly embroidered, perhaps in his — 
them on the blue and ornamented alabaster Roach qiltoer chad tie 
has rested the whole night through, his soul luxuriating in the dreams 
that floated about him. Grave and decorous is his mien, for all that he 
is still young enough to gain pardon for any levity ; his first waking 


i 


reflection is, whether the gods have spoken favourably to him his 
dreams, and whether they promise him good fortune Iuring the day by 
the omen of the words first heard. If words of pleasu.. + ifa 


blessing or the promise of a happy future, if words of praise, 
kindness, ddeoei fais tescun de osonek anh ight as a young child’s, and tuc 
smiles which play around his lips have in them a world of mindless hap- 

iness never seen in the smiles of men. And lighter, too, is the weighty 
ae a of the toilet, than if weeping, wrangling, discomfort, dispraise, or 
sorrow, have first greeted him as he awoke from his long soft sleep. The 
flight of birds, favourable if to the right hand, ominous if to the left, has 
also the power to affect our dandy as he wat<|jes them sail across the 
square opening from which he has withdrawn the drapery that curtained 
out the sun; and by such signs as these he interprets of the wrath or 
favour of the gods; by such small, simple, fortuitous, events the will of 
the Great Creator, the design of the Awful Wisdom, is fathomed and ~ 
displayed. This is called piety. 

Be the auguries as they may, his day begins with that diurnal curse 
of civilised man, to shave or to be shaved, as custom and character make 
it verb active or passive. The Egyptian man of fashion and breeding would 
probably imitate the upper class of his country, and that upper class was 
the priestly. This was Mizraim’s aristocracy ; and wisely and mightily 
had they welded the political and ecclesiastical power into one giant sword 
of rule, under which the laymen as captives under the harrows. 
Now the priests, we are told by dear old Herodotus, shaved the whole 
body for the sake of a cleanliness well-prized in a country which forbade 
swine’s flesh and produced palm-trees ; and to be in this hieratic fashion 
our dandy passes under the knife. Perhaps it is of finely tempered steel, 
beautifully damaskeened, or inlaid with gold ; most likely it is of this, or 
even 2 richer pattern, if belonging to himself ; but if the property of the 
barber then a blade of metal, plain and unornamented, or simpler still, a 
sharp flake of Ethiopian flint shocks our fopling’s delicacy and removes 
his hairy superfluities at the same time. But as the Egyptians hed 
round in things ining to their religion with peculiar sanctity, and as 
these Ethiopian flints were used by the incisor to the embalmer, it is pro- 
bable that the laity were not thus far honoured. For in all its branches 
embalming was a highly religious rite ; and every thing connected with 
it, excepting the incisor before mentioned, was endowed with a peculiar 
sacredness unknown to the uninitiated. 

After the shaving comes the bath, the most delicious of the luxuries 
with which every hour of the day is enframed as gems in gorgeous casings. 
B2 
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home P eiaihy |  leaersiren diene inate no whe a 
over with ing pictures marked with gay devices, the jars or 
am Tr aia eke octcermere ead ‘shall ait otcnes 
the cold fresh water is poured over him in a gentle stream by his careful 
attendants, and flowers and fruits are strown upon the bath to delight the 
voluptuary idling there. Sweet herbs are gathered up in handfuls ; fresh 
* flowers are heaped upon the stands in a pyramid of perfumed loveliness ; 
and the finest gums and essences of Arabia are burnt or scattered round. 
What a heaven he lies in now! with the bright water laving his delicate 
body, the breath of the young — and ~ beri scents o ms 
burning incense wreathing about him, ev uxury of nature 0 
sot adel Waits Gt Bie ecle glaieess, 1208 bo himself one of a land 


which was supreme in the earth, one of a race which the gods loved to 


the exclusion of all foreign and polluted brethren. Bright thoughts are 
they which fleet through his mind as the clear water slowly trickles 
round ! we: 


And now his body must be anointed with unguents, and scented with 
other and more precious perfumes of that dear Araby whose very soil is 
odorous, so steeped in all most exquisite sweetness is it. The ointment is 
so precious that it is bought with many a one of those massive golden 
rings, or circular bars, which he keeps in the treasure chests and closets, 

iled up in small pyramids according to the prevailing fashion. After 
fis body, not his own natural mother-given hair, but that large, bushy, 
curled, and plaited wig which hangs on the cedar-wood stand near his 
ebony dressing-table, must also be scented and anointed. The.slave who 
pours the unctuous drops on those black threads is careful not to allow the 
smallest stain to fall on the carved and gilded stand. For our dandy dis- 
dains all his native woods. The sycamore, tamarisk, acacia, and dém- 

m trees are not fit to form the furniture of his aristocratic chambers ; 
or if admitted, it is only when dyed, or stained, or gilded, or veneered, or 
painted, that he could suffer their homeliness to make part of a collection 
so rare and costly. Cedar, ebony, ivory, cinnamon-wood, all and every 
richest produce of distant lands he diligently collects together in that place 
of refinement: and oue of their charms to him is their very costliness. 

His eyes and eyebrows must now be painted with the black kohl or 
collyrium, which he keeps in a small case made of fine porcelain, or of 
the substance called the false emerald, of the lazule stone, of transparent 
gam. of agate, gem, or gold, as it suits his — This case or bottle 

compartments, into which is carefully plunged the slight 
bronze or golden needle; for it is a delicate operation, requiring skill 
and much dexterity. In this practice of blackening his eyes he imitates 
the example of the sweet women of his land, whose languishing orbs 
have been the theme of praise for ages long. _He cannot have more 
bright examples than the women of his day ; superior then and ever in 
all the graces and adornments of life man cannot err when he takes 
them as his guides. Our dandy thinks this, though his lips are silent, 
as he looks into that round highly-polished metal mirror, whose gilded 
handle, formed ba a in the likeness of Athor, the dearest and most 
beautiful of the esses, brings a mingled sense of religious, personal, 
and human admiration, as the goddess, himself, or the woman, is the 


a most —— 
"his robe of fine linen fringed and bordered with purple, blue, or scar- 
let, the breast and shoulder-straps being worked in gold, and the full 
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sleeves daintily plaited, is then brought to him. It is in the hot summer 
solstice, so he wears no other garment save this long loose flowing li 
one, which he fastens round his waist oy a girdle worked in vari 
colours, stiff and heavy, and rustling with gold and silk em ¥ 
Chains, bracelets, armiets, necklaces, rings of gold chased and plain, and 
others of lazule, gem, or finest porcelain, complete his equi ments of a 

tleman at home. The chains are ingly beautiful ; they are. 
variously patterned ; some are formed into small pendant leaves, some — 
are long irregular beads, some are rows of sacred amulets, the scarab and 
the ibis and the cynocephalus the most frequent, and others are imitations 
of flowers which gold and gem together fashion right livingly. Elegant 
sandals of papyrus or of painted leather are the last to be indued ; and 
now the finely-dressed gentleman issues from his dormitory into that 
temple of art and luxury where his daily life is spent. He might be one 
of the gods of the Ades, he is so rich in his investit.: “* worgeous in 
his adornments ; he looks scarcely a son of this common ev. ._ world 
as he treads the shining floor so haughtily, mincing his dainty ic. ., 
seeming as though nature had been created solely for him. His slaves 
feel the influence of the high superiority which riches and rank have 
given ; and they bend their necks in all lowliness, casting down their 
eyes with humility, and speaking below their breath for fear, lest their 
august master should deem they thought themselves men such as himself. 
Aye, aye, even in Egypt, grand, t, glorious Egypt, reigns the bale- 
fal s irit of respect for that which claims it by nought more holy than 
snildies or arbitrary apportionment ! 

The breakfast or morning meal, which it is the next personal duty of 
our dandy to despatch, is probably light and simple, as with the Greeks, 
and early Romans, and all the nations of former times of whom we knowany 
thing certain. A few vegetables, a little wheaten bread, fruits according 
to the season, cucumbers, melons, peaches, dates, grapes, quinces, nuts, or 
figs, a draught of light Teniatic wine much diluted, which he pours from 
an unglazed jar into an alabaster cup, the scent of the roses or bay leaves 
with which the amphora_ has been closed still lingering on the sparkling 
drops, complete the early repast. There is nothing of the grosser lux 
of northern nations ; nothing of the heavy voluptuousness of the mid- 
day meals ; all is simple, light, easily prepared and easily partaken, 
leaving him free for what active exertion he may choose to make. 

But oh! no active exertion yet! It is too delicious to lie on the 
painted, cushioned couch, before which is placed the round table with its 
gorgeous colours and well-worked carving, strown as it is with all the 
loveliest flowers of the Nile-gardens ; it is too delicious to lie so luxuri- 
ously there, slowly sipping the cool wine, or plucking the purple grapes 
one by one from their curling stem, gazing on the bright river as it 
rushes by, bearing on its broad bosom such wealth and life ; he cannot 
rise just yet to dispose of himself for the day. No ; he will recline there 
some moments longer, counting the sails as they glide past, and judging 
from the shape and equipments of the-boats on what service they speed. 
The merchant-gallies are easily distinguishable, by the simplicity of their 
fittings and the absence of all superfluity in adornment or in ieaniiane, 
from those gay barks with painted sails and flower-formed prows which 
steal up and down the great river, bearing but one cargo of love and 
pleasure, bound but to one harbour of delight, Their gay streamers, 
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shale foniny ee song, and music which from them, 
made even our dandy feel a faint wish that he might for once be uncon- 
ventional, for once be free and gay, according to nature and not accord- 
ing to society. But loud mirth was in as in Athens, a mark of 

eceldb entedisiaed qeatioen ever dream of indulging. 
So strictly do men think it needful to bar in on hoyden Nature from 


"ie aon of day must at last be commenced. It is yet very 


; sun has gained his strength, perhaps before he has 
fall visor Our dandy has messages to send, or visits to pay, or business 
to attend to at his country-seat or farm, which lies on the nks of the 


ings him his painted wooden case, together with an embossed and em- 
i co ee oe ara soft, in which are his writing-ma- 
terials. And then after due consideration, our dandy, though a good 
scribe, never doing any thing in a hurry, spreads before him a sheet of 
the best superfine “three digits broad” papyrus, and on it indites his letter 
in the popular or demotic ‘ on highly scented is that papy- 
pa NOOR Who but a dandy such as ours 
could ever fashion lines so fine and small, so suitable for the delicate hand 
that traeed them! With no small pride he folds up his well-written 
document, fastening it with a string, and inscribing it to its destina- 
tion. 


The first labour completed, the slaves are summoned ; and after ang 
flung over his loose linen robe a cloak of soft white wool, he goes fo 
into the street attended by them, and carrying, as his peculiar mark of 
gentility, a —_ cherry-wood stick which is beautifully carved and par- 
tially gilded ; the same stick, or rather staff, is also used by the Baby- 
lonians ; and not unfrequently it is made the index to the bearer’s station 
i . 2 ar where the priesthood was the haute — 
it was the aim of every well-regulated mind to appear as priestly as 
was able; hence the tick always carried in religious i (very 
probably originally with some mythic intention or allusion), became after- 
wards a sign of high breeding in the laity, as approaching them in one 
outward circumstance at least with the hieratic nobility. 

_ The sun rapidly becomes more powerful; our dandy is increasing: in 
indolence. Then his light chariot must be brought out, for it is impos- 
sible with slaves, cherry-wood staff, umbrella-fan, and all, to face the 
burning heat of an Egyptian summer day. “The chariot is brought, and 
the young noble steps slowly into the open body. The two powerful 
Nubian horses harnessed with straps from the head, not along the flanks, 
bear him like lightning the streets, clattering noisily down the 
great avenues, and past the i, and through the squares, and by the 
tement or sacred enclosures, till they bring him to his friend’s house. 
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of fruits and light wine and sweet cakes, with fresh bunches of flowers. 
lotus too, if he is indeed a truelover of Khem, the god of 
with ies gravely uttered and staid courtesies soberly 3 with 
all the still and quiet reverence with which society, even. 
bloods,” is carried on in t. Our dandy, leaving his -wood stic 
in charge of the slaves at the door, and ing with equal gravity the 
sober compliments so stiffly offered, talks y on the merits of the 
new dancing men and women which some enterprising “ ”” has 
obtained, or else he discusses the wares of the foreign merchants, the voices 
of the choristers, and in a lower tone, the meaning of the public omens, 
the health of the Holy Bull, and the wisdom of the last procession. He 
then takes leave, mounts his chariot, and speeds away | '‘: farm. : 

He first hears from the scribe, or overseer, the state o: . - and 
crops ; whether sickness has attacked the young heifers or if the . 
calves have died, whether the sheep have failed and the goats forgotten 
to live; however bad may be the news, the unlucky overseer must repeat 
it all, even if the thousand eggs sent to the as gs oven have been spoiled 
in the baking, and so no chickens are hatched this time, or if the best 
heifer on the farm, which had been piously destined for holy sacrifice, has 
fallen sick and refused its food, and hence is unfit for god or man. For 
that which had once been consecrate by its dedication to the deities was 
afterwards unfit, because too holy, for human use. He next inspects the 
gardens, cross or glad, as the scribe’s tale has been one of failure or suc- 
cess. He visits the vineyards and the orchards and the wine-press. Ifit 
is the vintage-time, he wishes that his wine could be procured without all 
those naked feet being first bathed in its ruddy drops: the custom of 
“treading out the grape,” though so universal, displeases his aristocratic 
mind ; and he wishes that the gods had made him a genius (in his lan- 
guage a prophet or a priest), and so he might invent some better and 
more cleanly mode of wine-making. He then selects those of the youn 
kids which his overseer points out as most fit to browse off the superflu- 
ous buds and shoots of the growing fruit-trees ; and he believes, poor 
harmless puppet, when he obeys the directing mind of the scribe with 
such solemn inanity as makes the very agent smile in secret at his master, 
that he himself has been the originator of such-and-such ideas, the organ 
of such-and-such commands, Poor dandified land-owner that he is! 
He knows infinitely more of precious stones, and fine linen, and handsome 
women, than he does of the rougher details of a farm-yard. 

Having given his orders slowly and deliberately he prepares to visit the 

rved and well-stocked fishery on his property. The river is to the 

Eyptin what the moor is to the European. There he takes his sport 
both singly and en battue. 

The byblus boat is launched (it is so light that it can be carried on the 
shoulders and removed from place to place like a folding-stool) ; the 

mekeeper attends ; fish-hooks, nets, and spears are thrown into the 
boat; and slings and stones and curved or straight sticks show that he 
iatends to diversify his day’s sport. Worst of all, a faithless bird, taught 
by her captors one of their own vices, flies to the boat’s-head, where she 
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stands to lure her unsuspecting kind into the same power as that which 
has pepe ee Faithless bird, es ei Mane ee tcf 
ity and of prayer, thy fluttering wings of en , thy bending 
fe tere false. 1 ing, treacherous bird! eer ob hath 
passed into a proverb which, originated beneath the shadow of the pyra- 
mids, has come down in all its even to us, northern barbarians of 
* ‘heir hse deeply steeped in | d idl to 

Our young heir is too in luxury and idleness 
Pe vorih h rougher chase of the hippopotamos, or of the crocodile. 
He is too foppishly staid to disturb the stern serenity of his a ce by 
that vi throw of the barbed aaa ste pat ole rt 

which such chase requires. » he ruffle his garments, 
Fe his flowing hair, eakealigs his flowery and make 
himself excessively hot and uncomfortable for no ! No; the gentle 
sport of angling, the tranquil cast and drag of the net, lazily and yh 
or at most the stronger exertion of bringing down the water-fowl by 
means of the slings, stones, and sticks before mentioned, these are the 
utmost efforts of which his energies admit. And these weary him soon 
and long. And there he sits, while his slaves row the light oat, or keep 
her steady against the bank, or moor her to the strong reeds which grow 
up in a marine forest about him ; and lying thus beneath the shadow of 

e awning, or within the protection of the high gunwale, he watches 
the stealthy steps of his trained cat and favourite ichneumon as they 
plunge among the e, or he lazily listens to the cries of the decoy-bird 
as she calls her wilder kind to come admire her nest of eggs, or come 
help to feed her brood of young. Perhaps if not over-stupified by luxury 
he makes some internal reflection on her treac ; then turns away 
thinking that all is good, even an ichneumon’s craft, and a decoy-bird’s 
falsehood. 

The sun shines down through the tall reeds and water-plants ; his 
glossy hair runs thick with perfumed oil ; his servants bring him fruits in 
small baskets covered with leaves and flowers to make the purple figs and 
golden grapes yet more tempting ; and some fan away the ties which 
crowd in myriads from the marsh, or lower the awning checquered with 
bright colours, which screens away the sun: and he lies in that byblus bark 
the ideal of Egyptian luxuriousness. We will not ask his thoughts as 
he thus rests, holding the line and rod so carelessly ; we will not inquire 
what fair form his visions take, as he wraps his linen robe decorously 

ful about him, and composes himself to sleep with the thick rushes 
bending over him. Be she some proud Isiac priestess, regal in her birth 


and glorious in her beauty, or be she some simple country maid, worship- 
ping at the shrine of his refinement, and loving him with that intense 
pears love which only women feel, and which women of every land 


and faith and climate do feel, be she loveliest dancer or sweetest songstress 
of the choir whom to love with devotion would be a stain on his guilentey; 
be she high or low, rich or poor, patrician or plebeian, he were no true 
man if she did not fill his dreaming thoughts as he rests there within his 
byblus bark on the dancing waters of the blue river ! 

The fish are caught, the birds struck down in sufficient quantities ; the 
sun rides high, our dandy must away to the gay banquet to which 
he has invited his guests this noon-day. His boatmen pull the lord of 
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all this wealth back to his own domain: again he traverses his well-kept 
farm, passing through orchards rich in fruit trees, and through gardens 
gay with flowers, cooled by water-tanks and fountains all about ; and once 
again he enters that ancient cottage ornée of old Egypt, while his car is 
harnessing to bear him back to the grandeur of the Eternal City of the 
Gods. 

Surely we must admire that elegant and graceful chariot. Where can 
we find a lighter shape? where a more gorgeous equipment? The 
large wheels are bound with metal; the sides are painted, gilded, and 
carved ; the beautiful bow-case, richly ornamented, hangs with studied 
negligence from the rail of the frame; the harness is embossed, puinted, 

studded ; the horses are trapped with magnificent caparisons, gay plumes 
float over their proud heads and mingle with their flowing manes ; the 
bronze nails set every where in the harness and the ~ flash and 
glitter in the sun ; and the whole equipage is one of beauty, a 
and colour unequalled throughout all Mizraim. The Nubian horses .. 
large, black, and powerful, might well make the Cushite dandy proud as 
they fly with him through the broad paved roads, and make the simple 
peasantry compare him to some god on a rainbow-meteor, passing swiftly 
through the air. 

After the bath, after fresh ointments are poured over his supple 
body and a whole alabaster vase of precious oil is lavished on his fa 
tresses, after he is wreathed with young flowers, gay chaplets, garlands, 
and loose bunches all before him, after he has put on other and more 
costly garments, and changed the fashion of his jewellery for gems more 
brilliant even than those he now wears, after, in a word, he has exhausted 
all that Egyptian gold can buy, and all that Egpytian luxury can com- 
mand, he repairs to the gorgeous chamber where his expected guests 
would assemble. 

The furniture of this room surpasses all that we have yet seen. The 
linen is the finest which Egyptian looms can produce ; the tapestry came 
from Babylon; the carpets are Lydian; the tables are of expensive foreign 
woods, or if of native, then brightly painted and thickly gilded; the chairs 
are hung with gold and scarlet and deep blue ; their frame-work is a 
very study of elegance in design. Sume are massive, covered through- 
out with rich drapery; others are light, with lotus buds and flowers, 
volutes, scrolls, and ornaments, forming the sides; some have captives, 
others birds, gazelles, lions, and goats, as their supports; all are rich, 
elegant, and splendid; all suit well with the heavy Egyptian luxury. 
Each smallest box is a gem for artistic beauty ; each vase and cup and 
basket of gold, or porcelain, or the true and the false murrhine, (the last 
is the production of Theban workshops), is a thing to be examined for 
ever ; while those of the “ pigeon’s neck” manufacture, that strange sub- 
stance of such varied dyes which change in every light till you may not 
tell what the original hue, are sure to attract crowds of the idly curious 
to gaze and still gaze on the wonders of light and colour. Splendid 
lamps of glass and porcelain ; statues of ivory, stained wood, false emerald, 
and vitrified pottery; the coloured ceiling, where the eye is lost in the 
maze of scrolls and arabesques and many-shaped borderings ; the mas- 
sive columns with their painted lotus-capitals ; all these, and more than 
we can enumerate, speak of the Mizraimite’s wealth, and luxury, and 
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10 A Day in the Life of an Ancient Egyptian Dandy. 


taste. And many a fair maid among the gathering would not be 
Sen peers ciate, her “ sister.”* 

ine is handed round, after each guest has received from the slaves 
the usual courtesies of water, ointments, lotus-garlands, and sweet nose- 

The wine, and that undressed cabbage in a glass dish, are to sti- 
gays. | : 
mulate the appetite ; and even dainty female lips do not refuse their 
provocatives. 


The banquet while singers trill out their sweet melodies, and 
bafoons repeat dheie merry. tales and zaay, j ; while jugglers perform 
ic feats, and dancing girls flit unaaniiaiien about the 
; while mirth and gaiety, love and beauty, enchant the dazzled 
senses, those grave staid guests carry out their hours: Oh, believe me 
well, life in Ancient Egypt, despite all the gravity of the nation, was 
filled with the same passions and allurements as now! We do but change 
the fashion; the thing remains the same. 

And hours pass on, until the near approach of the evening and the 
latest meal the revellers. Some are bound homeward to the 
still duties of ic life, in strong contrast to the pleasures tasted now ; 
others to scenes perhaps more free, more burning in their delights than 
Our dandy is one of this class. Another banquet made up as this 
has been of wine and perfumes and dainty meats, of sweetmeats, flowers, 
fruits, and tables, of music, the dance, and the song, and the jest, 
and, fleareat of all. of women’s beauty and of woman’s love, succeeds the 
departure of his guests, and closes the day so deliciously spent. And 
then our tian commends himself to his gods, to the Ibis and the 
bull, and the cynocephalus, and the crocodile, and the onion; and once 
more sleeps beneath the scented linen of the chased bronze bedstead, to 
rise on the morrow, and pursue the same round of vacant pleasure. 

He sleeps. Hush! let the gods of his faith, nay, let the One God of 
the Universe watch over him ; for he is man, therefore equal ee 
with all men in the love of the Awful Name. Let his sins of frivolity in 
a life so full of earnest things be pardoned ; let him sleep, to waken in 
another world to a truer knowledge of the value of being. Gently leave 
his bed. Vain and harmless, a thing of folly not of crime, we may well 

thee, frail son of Khemi! Thou hast nobler brethren—men whose 
lives are of thought and action—men who know what life demands, and 
of what awfulness are its requirements—men who have left behind them 
eternal monuments of their power and majesty ; but even among all this 
iiliii aili etaieen Reumianei bean cnepaliandadninds eunlets 
for thee ! ! sleep! thou art the child of our common Father ; and 
though erring, blind, and wandering now, thou hast long since wakened 
to the light of truth and to the reality of the hereafter ! 


* A synonome with wife ; perhaps from the early customs of fraternal map- 
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MY FRENCH GOVERNESS. 
BY DOCTOR DRYASDUST, F.S.A, 
Parr I, 


Ir was my fortune a few years to be on terms of intimate acquaint- 
4 man of high li 


ance with a French gentle attainments and some 
singularity a character. He had fully developed the oe in pe 
prosecution of severe antiquarian studies, the re whi atlength 
reached him in the shape of a professorship of lan at one of the 
royal colleges in the South of France ; and whoever was thrown much into 
S=diaion pana wh odes poened india cagularesumpeniae 
imilar pursuits at a er peri to aregular co ence, 
which, however, related entirely to literary subjects. We wore in the habit 
of communicating any matter of interest to our mutual pursu. = ——e~ 
covery of a curious manuscript, the progress of a long-undertaken 
' what the philologists of this place were engaged in, and what occupied the 
antiquarians of another, asking occasionally for the collation of certain 
passages and, in short, ging Gena a complete interchange of literary 
civilities, 

It was many years since we had met, and the whims and oddities of 
my friend never exhibiting themselves on paper, save when he pushed 
some favourite theory a little too far (a pardonable eccentricity to which 
we are all somewhat prone), I had forgotten how frequently he used to 
exeite my surprise by the adoption of the most out-of-the-way projects, 
when one morning about the beginning of the year 18—, as I was 
at breakfast, leisurely discussing my muffins and coffee while my eye 
wandered over the pages of the metrical version of ‘‘ Le Roman du Saint- 
Graal,” then only just published, I heard the postman’s double knock at 
the door of my chambers, and found that he was lingering for the pay- 
ment of a foreign letter. This was an unusual occurrence, for we whose 
pursuits are antiquarian generally contrive to find an official medium of 
communication, an ambassador’s bag, the Minister of Public Instruction, or 
some such channel, a most justifiable evasion of the tax on letters, as all 
who are familiar with the nature of our correspondence will at once admit. 
Here, however, was a letter of this description unpaid, and the address 
was in the hand-writing of my learned friend Professor Panurge of Bor- 
deaux. With something akin to a sigh, I dropped the amount into the 
postman’s hand and returned to the breakfast-table, inwardly speculating 
on the cause of this unaccustomed mode of proceeding. 

It is, I believe, within everybody's experience, if the superscription of 
@ letter be in an unknown hand, how, instead of at once opening it and 
satisfying one’s curiosity as to the writer, one turns it over and over, 
examining first the seal and then the postmark, and wondering all the while 
who it can possibly come from. I was in no such doubt about the missive 
from Professor Panurge, but I acted much in the same way with respect 
to its contents. 

“What can possibly have made him write again so soon?” I asked 
myself ; “it is only a month since I heard from him; he can’t have finished 
his essay on the long-toed shoes of the fifteenth century in which he clearly 
intends to prove that the Vidame de Chartres could not possibly have 
worn the poulaine when he gave the Damoiseau de Soubriac that famous 
kicking which was one of the most striking events of the history of that 
time ; has he settled the disputed question about the Reine Pédauque, 
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(who in my opinion was called “ goose-foot” because she waddied in her 
gait) ; or Ses discovered the precise aye when pocket-handkerchiefs 
were first introduced, subjects which, I know, interest him deeply? I 
pone, tent sneha ar ane 

So saying, I re my spectacles, an ing the letter at arm’s 
sana tray detent I read MS., I broke the seal and perused 
its contents. 

Had any body been by at that moment he would have seen that I was 
cotisiderably agitated by them. It was, however, no interesting disco- 
very that was the cause; it had reference neither to the Vidame de 
Chartres, nor the Reine Pédauque, nor in fact to any of the themes which 
were at once my study and my delight. Instead of an elaborate dis- 
quisition closely written and accurately punctuated, as was his wont, I 
beheld only two or three brief sentences which ran as follows :— 


“No. 10 Aux Fossés Rouges 4 Bordeaux 
“Ce 14 Fevrier 18—. 

“‘ Mon cher ami,—Ce petit mot est pour vous avertir que vers ‘e 20e. 
de ce mois débarquera au port de Londres, une jeune ne, bien née 
et parfaitement instruite, en route pour |’Ecosse oi elle va se fixer pour 
soigner l'éducation de la famille d'un riche propriétaire de ce pays.—Son 
séjour & Londres ne sera par de longue durée, mais, dans tous les cas, je 
compte sur votre amiabilité de lui étre utile et en méme temps de lui 
offrir ce qu’il y a d’agrémens dans votre belle ville.—Cette jeune personne 
n’est pas avide du plaisir,—cela ne conviendrait pas son état,—seulement 
elle est passionnée pour le spectacle. Vows en étes amateur, ainsi, je ne 
aed m’addresser mieux qu’d vous. — D’ailleurs, vous étes le seul 

omme que je connaisse en Angleterre dont le coeur répond 4 l’esprit, 
‘* Toujours & vous, 
‘¢ THEOPHILE PANURGE, 
“ Bachelier és lettres.” 


Like the unhappy Marino Faliero, “ the misty letters vanished from my 
sight’’ and the epistle itself dropped from my hand as I came to its close. 

Here was I—a quiet, unobtrusive, studious, middle-aged man (of fifty), 
suddenly eto with the care of a volatile, frivolous Frenchwoman, 
** not greedy of pleasure but passionately fond of theatrical amusements,” 
I, who never went near a theatre—except it were the remains of a Roman 
one, in the shape of some questionable embankment on the Yorkshire 
hills or Wiltshire downs, se then only for the sublime purpose of disco- 
very—and to be thus called upon to act as cavaliére servente to a strange 
sort of God knows what, with every kind of illegitimate temptation 
about it! The very idea made me shudder. 

The care-hardened man of the world may, perhaps, sneeringly ask, 
why the thought of the lady’s arrival should cause me so much embar- 
rassment? I might, if I pleased, refuse to answer, but I will not entrench 
myself behind the simple austerity of my position as a man of letters, 
and let that suffice; 1 will at once state why the intimation conveyed by 
Professor Panurge was of a nature peculiarly distressing. 

At the period of which I am now writing, that excellent individual 
and most enlightened companion, the present Mrs. Dryasdust (she is 
hemming and felling one of my most intimate garments on the opposite 
side of the table at this very moment), was then the object of my most 
sedulous attention ; not, I can assure the reader, on account of the three 
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per cent stock of which she was the owner, but for personal and mental 
graces which, from the setting, rendered the stone of - 
able value.* It was my daily practice to devote not only every evenin 
to that fair lady’s company, her tea-table being enlivened by a ‘pial 
and, it may be, instructive conversation, but a considerable each 
morning was also placed at her service, when we either walked in the 

or beguiled a few hours at the British Museum, Westminster 
Abbey, the Museum of Economic Geology, or some other equally lively. 
place of amusement ; so that I was by no means a free agent, even had 
it consorted with my inclination to dance attendance upon this perilous 
importation—to say nothing of the consequences if I had been caught 
in the manner. 

I do not mean to say, that the mere fact of paying the ordinary atten- 
tion to a letter of introduction would have been productive of any thing 
unpleasant, but to accompany a strange lady to the play, * *hat lady 
a Frenchwoman—the thing was an absolute im bility. A. ” 
devoted Professor Panurge to all the gods he did or did not worship. 

After the first shock occasioned by his letter was over, 1 began to con- 
sider the case more calmly. It was just possible the vessel from Bordeaux 
might never reach London. I said to myself, with Shylock, ‘“ Ships are 
but boards—there are the perils of waters, winds, and rocks; and, 
however unchristian the thought, I confess I should not have been incon- 
solable if the entire venture had gone to the bottom. The date of 
Panurge’s letter put it wholly out of my power to write to him to prevent 
the threatened visitation ; in all probability the vessel had already sailed 
when he wrote, and if his calculations were correct, in forty-eight ot or 
thereabouts, her precious freight would be on my hands. ‘othing, there- 
fore, was left for me but to “ entertain my fate and die with decency.” 

The next two days were rather anxious ones. I tried to console myself 
with Lady Macbeth’s philosophy, that “things without remedy should 
be without regard ;” but in spite of every effort, the vision of a smart, 
a damsel, with an extremely neat chaussure—‘ cheveux peignés 
et lissés avec soin—(as is, I believe, the custom with French governesses) 
a very winning smile, dark eyes, brilliant teeth, and what they call a 
tournure ravissante, would keep floating before my eyes, very much 
to the exclusion of every other object, and greatly to the surprise of my 
intended, who could not at all understand the cause of my abstraction, 
I explained as well as I could that my mind was occupied a a very diffi- 
cult inscription, which had been forwarded me to decypher from the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Heligoland, and that I was uncertain 
whether the characters were Runic or Persepolitan ;—(had this been true 
and the letters arrow-headed, they could scarcely have given me more 
pain than Panurge’s communication). My naheten was somewhat 
coldly received, the only observation made by the present Mrs. D—— 
being, that “there was a time for all things.” 

The 20th of February came,—and went as it came,—with nothing to 
disturb me but the vague apprehension by which I was haunted. It was 
an odd thing, but during this period of expectation I could by no means 
settle to my usual occupations. I abandoned the glossary I was writing 
to a new edition of.“ The Ship of Fooles,” to think of the ship that was 





* Note to the Printer.—Set this paragraph out in as conspicuous type as you 
can, that it may catch Mrs. D——’s eye—but take care not to print this instruc- 
tion at the same time, as she frequently has a fancy for reading my articles. 
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its way from Bordeaux, and instead of the books to which I 
resorted recreation, such as Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” R 
“ Foodera,” and such like, sib cendat ebideeheoh eiaieedthend-ant 


? 

There is a strange inconsistency in the nature of man; the 21st, the 
22nd, and the 23rd of February arrived, and there were still no signs of 
pci ie WE el a NO to be impatient 
—must | add,—disappoi ! “O navis!’ si ee or we 
and I added. ically: “ Fortiter —— portum.” the cargo 
been the best vintage from Pauillac, and i for my own cellars, I 
could scarcely have felt more anxiety. This, of course, was occasioned 
a eee feelings of humanity, lest the vessel should have 
foundered. My sentiments had a altered,—I trust no one will 
believe for the worse ! 

However, on the 24th of February,—a day as memorable in my ca- 
lendar, as in that of certain high personages, the expected event took place. 

I had slept ‘rather uneasily,—a circumstance I ascribe to the fact that 
the “ Liaison Dangereuse,” which, I was reading the night before, had 
a from under my pillow and got between my shoulders,—and it was 
only as the morning drew on that, having removed the book, I fell into 
a sound slumber, though not so sound ‘as to prevent me from dreaming. 
To say the truth, as nearly as I.can guess, about half-past eight, a.m., 
I was in the act of enjoying a very agreeable vision, such a one as Virgil 
feigns issues from the ivory portal, when a smart rap at my bed-room 
door awoke me. To my inquiry, “Who was there ?” the voice of Mrs. 
Lynx, my laundress, made answer :-— 

“at er’ —_ _ a a forring ~ to oe es She 
can’t no English, but has t your name in en from a bit 
of ay it a holding in her hand! : on 

“ Ah! c'est ici la porte !” exclaimed a shrill voice almost before Mrs. 
Lynx had ended,—“ je suis bien heureuse de l’avoir trouvé chez lui !” 

Her hand was already on the handle of the door, and in another 
—s —— sO my sanctorum! I darted outof 

just as I was, and rushed to the door, shouting, with all my might, 

“ Mais, —madame,—mademoiselle,—on ne pas me 

‘* Pourquoi ga, monsieur !” demanded the shrill voice. 

“ Parceque—parceque, mademoiselle,—je n’ai pas encore mis mon— — 
enfin, je ne suis pas habille.” 
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** Qu’est ce que ¢a fait, monsieur ?” replied the unseen, giving the door 
a rude secousse,—retournez dans votre lit,—la vous pourriez causer & 
votre aise.” : 

“Impossible, madame” (she must be a madame, thought I), and as I 
spoke I barred the door firmly by leaning against it with all my weight, 
and- plating con foot wguinst ‘a ‘chit of Geuwers that wteod nem— 
“ ez a instant yo eming 5 serai auprés de vous!” 

ay oom onc, monsieur,” was the answer. “J’ai bien des 
choses 4 vous dire.” 

There was neither lock nor bolt ‘to the door, so that, in the uncomfor- 
table position I have described, I was obliged to array myself, scrambling 

things as chance, not choice, threw in my way, and while I was 

in doin ra ee ar na y hummin, ond 
Mrs. Lynx growling thing but an ble accompaniment, u... 
which my practised earadilly vevinpiiedl Ov epithets “ forring minx !” 
and “ himperdent uzzy !” 

“ There will be a row between *em,” ‘said I, ‘completing my toilet as 
hastily < I —_ and with a additional motive for the fair 
stranger having begun again to drum against the door, so I opened it and 
cunttvonted the intrader' met Fs 

There is nothing more common than for people, when they describe a 
state of surprise, to say, “I thought I should have sunk into the earth !” 
The expression, therefore, is not new, but it was the most apposite that 
could have been devised to picture my astonishment. From the first 
moment of my scores the letter of Professor Panurge, the 
“ une jeune ne,” had served as a text for my fancy to amplify, and 
that faculty had not been idle ; the reader may indeed gather, from some 
words already dreppet a slight notion of what I expected. Let ‘him 
imagine, then, the horror with which I gazed on an absolute Gorgon ! 
There she stood—a sallow, dark-browed, hard-featured, elderly, ill- 
dressed Gorgon! She had a desperate cast in one eye, and the other, 
hard and black as a bead, sparkled like a live coal; her hair-was combed 
&@ la Chinoise, entirely off her forehead, but to make up for its ‘absence 
there, a strong garniture of stiff sable adorned her upper lip, beneath 
which gleamed any thing but orient pearls, however much the stumpy 
teeth (to which in imagination I had compared them) were “at random 
strung.” In one respect she resembled the flowers of the field, but it 
was only after they had been some time gathered. The whole of her 
costume, from her yellow bonnet to her ponceau boots, including a crim- 
son shawl and a black silk gown, was utterly “faded and gone ;” and but 
for the brisk angularity of her form and the harsh vivacity of her coun- 
tenance, she might have passed for a lay figure in a rag-shop, that had 
seen a good deal of wear and tear. To what pu had I been reading 
up my Paul de Kock? ‘Where was the probabi iy of a “liaison dan- 
gereuse ?”’ “Transi” I certainly was, but not in the way T had antici- 
pated. It was as well, perhaps, that Tryphena was not by to witness 
my disappointment. 

But if the lady was deficient in beauty, she was by no means ‘wanting 
in assurance. Seeing that I did not speak—I was too much overcome 
to do so—she broke forth —_ 

“Eh bien! monsieur,” cried she, with a creaking laugh, swinging a 
black reticule round and round in one hand (the other held a dirty white 
parasol); “eh bien, monsieur,—yous m’avez attendu, n’est-ce-pas?— 
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Vous aurez regu la lettre de Panurge, le petit gamin qu'il est! —_ Il vous 
a parlé de moi, —Eugénie Loriot !—je me rends en Ecosse,—attendu 
que je me repose ici eee mceneenn se Seen Manet. Figurez- 
vous comme j'ai souffert avec ce dé mal de mer,—moi qui n’avais 
jamais quitté mon pays! Ah, c’était affreux, c’était desolant. Il y a 
dix jours je n'ai rien mangé,—rien bu! J done si je devois avoir 
faim! Il n’ y a pas dix minutes que je suis descendue avec mes effets a 
hotel & cbte ;—et cependant me voici pour vous faire visite,—attaquer a 
votre dejeuner n’est-ce-pas !”” 

I was literally, as the saying is, “struck all of a heap.” Mademoiselle 
Loriot's free and easy manner, no less than her forbidding aspect, had quite 
dumb-founded me, and what added to my embarrassment was the mali- 
cious scowl with which Mrs. Lynx, who still lingered in the room and 
was.apparently engaged in dusting some books, still eyed me. 

‘Que veut dire cette femme!” demanded the charming Eugénie; 
*‘ est votre bonne n’est-ce-pas ?” 

I feebly stammered out an affirmative. 

“Eh bien, qu’elle me cherche a dejeuner,” exclaimed my visitor ;— 
‘ne vous ai-je par dit que j’avais une faim de tous les diables ?” 

I saw at once that there was no temporising with this imperious woman. 

“ Mrs. Lynx,” said I, addressing that individual in as firm a tone as 
I could muster (he who ee without his braces and is compelled to 
use his left-hand as a substitute, cannot be ex to be very firm), 
“have the goodness to get some breakfast. Will madame”—for the life 
of me I couldn't say ‘‘mademoiselle” when I looked at her,—“ will 
madame take tea or coffee? Does she prefer eggs or cutlets ?” 

“ Je prendrai du thé,” replied the lady, “et je mangerai volontiers 
quelques cdtelettes,—des ceufs et des petits pains au lait—ajoutez tout ce 
que vous voudrez,—je ne connais pas les habitudes de ce pays-ci. 
Attendez, vous n’avez pas du pdtage par exemple ?” 

** Good God!” I exclaimed inwardly, ‘‘ was there ever such a harpy !” 
‘No, Madame,” I returned, “we don’t eat soup before breakfast in 
England.” 

“ Tant pis pour vous,” said Mademoiselle Loriot, ‘‘ quel dréle de pays! 
Ah, voila,” she continued, after rummaging in her bag for a moment, 
* voila un petit poulet pour vous amuser, ga vient de Panurge. II vous 
a 6crit de belles choses 4 mon égard ; je le sais, parceque j’ai deja lu son 
billet—ainsi vous n’avez qu’ a faire.” 

So saying, she turned briskly round, took off her bonnet and shawl, 
threw them on the sofa, and went up to the looking-glass over the fire- 
ples where she took out a comb and began to arrange her Chinese- 

ooking head, smiling all the time with a dreadful obliquity of vision, but 
seemingly as perfectly content with herself as if the mirror had reflected 
the image of a Venus. 

I took advange of her occupation to retreat into my bed-room where, 
not daring to commence the operation of shaving, | hastily made myself 
as decent as I possibly could. When I emerged from my den the fire 
was blazing, the kettle singing on the hob, the breakfast things on ‘the 
table, and Mademoiselle Kugénie making tea, with as much composure 
as if,—heaven forgive me for the thought—she had been for twenty years 
the legitimate Mrs. D. 

1 must pause a moment before I resume the thread of my narrative, 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. 
By L. Manrorz, Autuor or “ Iraty Past anp Present.” 
Lass ruhn die Todten.—Lzenore. 


THERE are one hundred and fifty stalls in the t cow-house at Gai- 
nago, and not one is untenanted. Stable-boys, milk-maids, and dairymen 
are in constant attendance ; men and beasts equally engaged in the manu- 
facture of Parmesan cheese. 

The stable itself is a master-piece of architecture. It has a central 
nave and two aisles, like any Gothic minster. Its lofty roof rests on five- 
and-seventy massive pillars, on either side. Between ever villars 
one cow has her home. All along the stalls, from behind, there ai. 
alleys for the passage of the cattle. The middle avenue, never trodden 
by quadrupeds, is paved with bricks, and so carefully swept, that the 
Lombard boor declares himself ready, at any time, to eat his Indian 

rridge off the floor. During the winter months that central nave, or 

y whatever name the main walk may be designated, is converted into a 
magnificent saloon, and answers the manifold purposes of a common work- 
shop, a lounge, and assembly-room for the villagers. 

The establishment at Gainago belongs to an order of things which is 
daily becoming obsolete in Italy, since the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture has given rise to an indefinite division of property. The lands 
of this extensive estate are in possession of a wealthy Benedictine monas- 
tery; but they were given out, to a farmer on a long lease of five-and- 
twenty years, renewable at pleasure, and transferable to his family and 
heirs. Trases Campanini had, in fact, died years since, and the man 
ment of his vast enterprise devolved on his widow, a tall, commanding 

rson, to whose qualification for empire the “ good memory” of her hus- 

d might bear ample witness. 

For the rest, the agricultural system at Gainago was sufficiently simple 
and uniform. Scarcely one-tenth of the whole estate was tilled, and thi 
merely as a home field, intended to supply the labourer with bread and 
polenta. The rest was one wide-stretching meadow. ‘Those prodigious 
Lombard flats, aided by a well-contrived system of irrigation, yield three 
and even four crops of hay yearly. Manuring in winter, mowing in 
summer, constitute the aa extent of field labour. The great business 
of the farm is in-doors. The cow-house and dairy absorb all attention, 
besides the scanty produce of the mulberry trees, long rows of which, 
miserably gnarled and stunted, and utterly stripped in early spring, hem 
the borders of the prairies, in dull, monotonous nakedness. 

Altogether, this district is far, indeed, from answering the glowing pic- 
ture the mere name of Italy never fails to conjure up in the reader’s ima- 

ination. The manners of the pean however, are not far removed 
ion patriarchal simplicity, and, on a fine October morning, when the 
cattle wind leisurely along the foot-path, every blade of grass glittering 
with dew, every leaf of the poplar branches blushing with its autumn tints, 
and the tinkling bell of “ The Lady of the Herd,”* keeping time with the 
rustic strains of cowherds and milk-maids, even the landscape around is 
not without its peculiar charms. Its very tameness and evenness give it 


| * La donna della Torma.”—Dante. 
Sept. —VOL. LXXXIV. NO, CCCXXXIII. Cc’ 
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an air of ineffable repose. ‘For man’s neglect we love it more.” There 
is no villa in sight with its tawdry verandah, its trampery arbour or 
summer-house—no ing with Nature—no painting and patching, 
none of the pitiable toilette tricks to set off her homely attire. 

But it is not in their summer avocations that we to study the 

manners of the humble inhabitants of Gai e will see them at 
home—their common home, the cow-house. Their Am go huts, kitchens, 
: . y care not for that, 
nine months out of the twelve the open air is their element. During the 
short, but sharp winter season they gather together in the stables. 
are a kind of club-house, the conveniences and luxuries of which reconcile 
them to the meanness and wretchedness of their lodgings. 
__ The winter is cold in North Italy, whatever poets may say to the con- 
trary, and fuel is scarce. The genial warmth of his cattle make up to the 
Lombard boor for the want of ide comfort. The household merges 
into the community ; domestic affection expands into social cordiality. 

Here they are: all of them. The whole of Gainago, above two hundred 
souls, one y family ; from the Casaro, or head-dairyman, well to 
do in the world, who attends mass of a Sunday in all the consequence of 
a long-tailed coat and double watch- and seals, down to the cow- 
Wer tect ce ie cana 

e parish-priest, the surgeon, er dignitaries 0 ace, nay, 
the dowager queen of the farm Sisal, att hr clinbiahie ig” a om 
college, will occasionally grace the Veglia, or village-wake, with their 
presence. The country people, however, thankful as they profess them- 
selves to be for the honour intended, are only at ease by themselves. It 
is only when released from the crushing condescension of the “ great folk,” 
that the spindles twirl lustily and the peals of laughter ring merrily. 

The peasant of Lombardy, whatever may be said of his southern 
brethren, is never idle himself, never countenances idleness in his family 
circle. Confined to his stables by three feet of snow, he is busy at his 
tools or at basket-work ; and as to his females, the sun in all its round 
path sees no more inveterate spinners. A stray fiddler or piper may for 


once or twice in a year make its way into the cow-house and create a 
One of 


passing sensation by a few notes out of his crazy instrument. 

the light-heeled couples may be enticed into a step or two of the stately 

Monferrina.* The spectators, however, need not “look on with their 
" (their own phrase), and even the performers are soon reminded 

ee ofa ih 

yes do not spin, however, nor do ton knit, nor do the les 
of cobb scl ay call forth the faculties of the mind and “wor papa 
considerable extent. Talking goes on briskly, therefore, all the while, 
and talkers are in t demand; grave talk and small talk, with a con- 
siderable amount of bantering and jeering, ogling and flirting. 

A spindle will also fall to the d now and then (not but that is 
voted a very naughty trick by matrons), a spindle will fall from a 
careless spinster just as naturally, as accidentally, as a cambric handker- 
chief, or ivory fan is dropped at Almack’s. There will be a scuffle among 
the rustic swains, striving to pick it up, and a pretty compliment paid in 
the act of handing it to the artful . <A spindle thrice —- 
the same individual is a mark of remarkable indeed. 

_ For the rest, the absence of mystery renders love and courtship tolerably 





bd A graceful dance, originally from the vine-clad hills of Monferrato. 
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insipid among these primitive people. ‘“ Love, smoke and—” (I beg the 
jor ) “and iteh admit of no concealment” is = ek 
ame them. Declared lovers are incontinently left to themselves. 
The dullest of companions to any body else. 

Young people licensed to “speak” (that is the Italian for love-making) 
oo cast es Day any thing but a icuous part at a village wake. 
Professional talkers, story-te and crackers of good round jokes, alone 
command a respectful attention: travelled people above all, pedlars, 
itinerant musicians, jobbing mechanics. 

Gainago is only eight miles from Parma, and yet not one out of a 
hundred among its simple indwellers have stretched their observations so 
far. The vast majority hardly ever ventured beyond the limi' of the 
parish. It is not so much poverty, ao aN not so mueh hard ass. 
work, as apathetic, unenterprising stolidity that roots them, like trees, to the 
spot where they grow. It isthe Bifolco, or drover’s business, to take the 
cattle to market. The casaro has to go to town twice a month to settle 
scores with his mistress. The fagging journeyman has no holiday, and 
if ever unemployed, he is too happy to stretch himself on the grass in the 
shade, and give the world and its toils and cares to oblivion. 

The mountaineer in the Apennines is a wide-awa‘e and stirring being. 
He undertakes his pilgrimages to the shrine of Fontanellato where he 
manages to combine trade with devotion, or he hires himself out in the 
maremma or in Corsica, and acquires information even as he turns an honest 
penny, by his yearly rounds. But the bumpkin of the ~ is dead to 
euriosity; and the talk at the veglia ministers quite enough to such thirst 
for knowledge and love of adventure as may harbour in his dull brain. 
There is a guardia campestre, or rural constable, here at a a 
weather-beaten, awfully searred veteran, who has, as he exp it, 
been at the fire” under Napoleon in Germany and Russia, though for 
‘what reason, or in whose pay, he never was at the trouble to ascertain. 
He is an oracle, however, with his warlike exploits ; his prodigious recitals 
are stored up in an awful jumble in the noddles of the gaping rustics, and 
their southern imagination works at those incongruous materials, till it 
rears a fabric that would put the most gorgeous castles of chivalrous 
minstrelsy to the blush. 

It was this worthy who acted now as an orator. It was on a brisk, 
frosty night, in the Christmas season, and the peasants had all drawn up 
in one speechless group around him. All the hemp in the distaffs was 
used up ; the stock of osier waxed low ; the four wicks in the brass lamps 
burnt dim. Midnight was almost striking, and no one gave the signal to 
break up, The guardia was at the climax of his story. 

“It was as light as noon, I tell you,” quoth the narrator, with his fist 
‘clenched, and eyes glistening ; ‘the moon shone in its full, and I was never 
so wide awake in my days. It stood by the side of Micco’s grave, and 
looked the very image of my poor comrade as he andl Go-lag bef'aiep all 
at the divouac fire!” 

Old Micco, the fowler, as his towns-folk by courtesy called him, an 
arrant poacher, an irreclaimable character, ever since he had come back 
from the wars, had met with an untimely end in a nocturnal affray with 
the gamekeepers in the ducal park or “woods” at Colorno. Out of 
‘charity, his native parish of Gainago had dug him a grave and raised a 
et ee spectre of the 
c 
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did not fail to acknowledge by sundry antics and gambols on 

the green sward of the cemetery. It was an encounter with this trouble- 
—_ neighbour that the guardia was now treating his village friends 
with. 
“He seemed to melt away in thin mist, as I gazed,” he continued, 
“and he became white all over, whiter than the sheet in the recter’s 
yard hard by, and it grew taller and taller as he withdrew, and I saw 
the moonbeams pass h the hollow sockets of his eyes.” 

Here the ghost-seer's narrative was interrupted by a merry ringing 
laugh. 

“Mercy on us!” ejaculated a young contadina, a tidy-looking lass 
with a smart cap and smooth apron, “and it was the rector’s gray mare 
after all, I dare say.” 

This sceptic explanation of the terrific vision was received with no 
favourable murmur. . 

“ The rector’s old mare has been dead these three months !” “ Mortal 
mare’s eyes give no passage to the rays of the moon!” “The Campo 
Santo is haunted—notorious fact—has been so from time immemorial!” 
“The monk with two heads!” ‘The lady with gory locks!” “Old 
Micco, the fowler!" “No man’s bones, itis proved, find rest in a bloody 

ve!” 

Old Micco’s ghost was one of the religions of the place ; it was a 
phantom of recent date. The good rustics would put up with no joke on 
the subject. The two-headed monk himself was hardly a safer theme 
for merriment, and the profane damsel could hear some half-muttered 
observations about ‘‘ town-bred impudence,” and “forward minxes wiser 
than their elders,’’ with which some of the venerable cronies of the com- 
munity visited her anti-demonological presumption. 

The town-bred girl shook her head with impatience. She was a nut- 
brown beauty, with bushy ringlets, and eyes “as large as a sixpence.” 
She had been brought up at Parma, as an humble attendant on the 
farmer's widow, and had won the good will of that lady’s “strapping boy 
fresh from college,” who had imparted to her not a little of his 
scholastic lore. She was now at home for the holidays. She had been 
“smoothed and varnished,” the villagers remarked, petted and flattered 
in town. She could read and write, gave herself airs, and did not 
scruple to laugh their old fashioned notions to scorn. 

She had her abettor and partisans, nevertheless; none so ardent as 
the casaro himself, a widower aged fifty, who was very sweet upon her 
during his periodical visit in town, and at whose expense the truant girl 
had many a hearty laugh, when ¢é¢te-d-téte in her studies with her mis- 
tress’s “ strapping bo h from college.” 

The poor casaro had lost his sleep. That saucy cut of her cap, her 
ribbons and flounces, bewildered—the scent on her bushy ringlets inebriated 
him. Every month, on the recurrence of his visits, Marcella’s piquant 
large eyes, sent a fresh arrow through the good widower’s fustian waist- 
coat, so that had men been able to see under that particular part of his 
garment, his heart would have been discovered bored through and 
through, and in as sad a plight as that of “The Virgin of the seven 
Sorrows,” with her seven villanous knives stuck up in her boddice. 

‘You are a big man, watchman,” the girl ed, “ and a tough one. 


df it was old Micco’s _ that you met, w re did you not walk up 
00? 


to him with a hearty as ‘it not your old crony? And were 


you afraid he would bite you?” 
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The guardia campestre drew himself up to his full grenadier heigh 
and looked down upon her with an air of Sannslon dignity. . 

“ You mind your flounces and furbelows, you pretty gay doll, will you? 
Wait until your ill luck brings you face to face with a soud (the Italian 
for ghost), and I promise you, your tongue, sharp and nimble as it is, 
will stick to your throat till you can’t say boh! to a goose. Hoity, 
toity !” he continued, in a tone of contemptuous indignation, “ what shall 
we have next? Shall there be no more souls in the world ? Are we men, 
or are we heathens ?” 

“A heathen, I must be for one,” retorted the town-spoiled beauty, 
“since assuredly [am no man. But if it be manly to take a midni Re 
walk to the churchyard, and speak out one’s mind to the sca: ~ that 
frightened a big fellow like you out of his poor wits, by Heaven ! 4 .. 
one to do it.” 

‘The Lord bless us!” resounded on every side.“ The girl is mad !” 
‘* Less mad than wicked !” and the whole parish group crossed themselves 
as fast as if the ghost itself had suddenly stood up amongst them. 

‘* Hark’ee, my pretty wench !” again interposed the veteran. “ Hark’ee 
—lI am an old soldier, and have seen fire, and have been all but hacked 
to. pieces by those incarnate fiends, the Cossacks. I am an old stager 
myself, and think little of a night stroll by moonlight, in discharge of 
my duty. I keep to the main road, nevertheless, and as for grave-yards,” 
he said, lowering his tone, and his face grew dark as he was speaking, 
*‘ as for grave-yards, I make it a point to keep as wide aloof from them as 
old Nick from the christened belis on the church steeple. Only you see 
last night I came out of the ‘ Bettolino,’ at Colorno—and—” 

“ Now is the cat out of the bag,” said Marcella, with her loud laugh, 
‘and the flasks at the ‘ Bettolino’ had been too many for you, and you 
saw double as you made your way home.” 

“ Well, well, my valiant lass,” said the watchman, with an eloquent 
shrug of the shoulders, “that is as it may be. But yonder is the door, 
and. yonder across the threshing floor, lies your way. We are on the 
stroke of midnight, and old Micco is beginning to rub his eyes, and take 
a turn in his bed. You make the trial, that’s all, and if you do not hurry 
back much faster than you set out, ere you area hundred rods on your 

_way, I am content never to see the inside of the ‘Bettolino,’ never to 
skim off the oil from a wine flask again.” 

** Done!” shouted the maid. ‘ Martin, mark my words; I'll make 
you a sober man for all the rest of your life.” 

“ You'll set out, I dare say,” retorted the old soldier, testily. ‘ You'll 
go as far as the hay-stack, and there crouch down for half an-hour, and 
then come back and have it all your own way.” 

“Hal! say you so?” said the girl. ‘* Well, then, here is my spindle : 
whoever will go to the grave-yard to-morrow, at daybreak, will find it 
stuck up on the sods over old Micco’s grave.” 

There was an awful pause. The rustics looked at each other in sore 
dismay. The old watchman put on a grin of incredulity and defiance, 
The enamoured dairyman was the first to recover from his stupor. 

“T’ll be there at daybreak, and look for it,” quoth he. “I will pluck 
the girl's spindle from the old fowler’s grave ; I'll bring it back from the 
churchyard ; and by all the ghosts that roam by night! the brave wench 
that can do such a feat, shall not go unrewarded ; I will go before the 
priest, and claim the fair owner of the spindle for my own.” 
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“A in ! a match !” cried the youngsters of the with 
one voice, deli ta: the enlse of ier dacasn, with ded Selena case 
pret lta “ Marcella and Domenico !—a match !—look out 
for , 

M blushed till the colour on her cheeks outshone the flamin 
ribbons of her cap; for as much of her heart as she ever was aware of, 


was far away in town, eng i Reedy tam tee 
gdheges” had & les le Siveping, He had vowed he would make a lady 
of her, some time or other, and the ambitious peasant-girl laughed at 
the ions of the mature casaro. 

arcella was motherless. Her father, also a house-servant, was away 
with her mistress in town; the parson deep in his slumbers; no one 
present had a right to exercise any control over her. The casaro, the 
most important authority now present, had been won over to her cause. 
She rid herself of the importunate remonstrances of some of the elderly 
dames. She had offered to go, and go she must. 

She laid down her distaff, and stuck her spindle into her girdle. She 
drew up her Polonaise hood over her head, smoothed down her apron, | 
and shook the ringlets off her brow. 

As she stood up, the old church-clock tolled heavily the hour. It was 
twelve flock ghot-tme all over the world. 

Marcella up, as if that bell had tolled a signal ; she stalked up 
to the door ; pon round, with a wicked smile, to take her farewell of 
the rustics, who looked at her with very long faces. She passed the 
threshold, and her footsteps were soon lost in the distance. : 

Outside, the -_ was bright and somewhat frosty. The moon had 
not yet risen. All the stars twinkled in the firmament, but there was 
that slight wintry haziness, which, without obscuring them, seemed to 
remove their light and influence millions of miles away from the earth. 
Not a breath of wind was astir; or rather, none fanned the nut-brown 
cheek of the girl, as she hurried breathlessly on, but the loftiest summit 
of the bare poplar-trees were seen to quiver uneasily, and there was that 
faint moan in the air, which betokens a commotion in the elements, far 
away in the upper regions. The — was white with hoar-frost ; and 


a few crisp, dry leaves cracked underneath her feet. 

More once, as the brambles from the hedges caught hold of her 
trailing ent, did the startled girl impatiently anathematise her 
town-made petticoats, and wish herself clad in the i cumbrous jupon 


of her simpler village friends. 

She wale on with admirable steadiness, nevertheless. She looked 
intently before her, without suffering any of the innumerable, indefinable, 
ineffable voices of the night to divert her attention. A smile was on her 
lips ; but it was a dim, dismal smile ; an exaggeration of self-command 
and composure ; a putting on a bold face upon what was, unquestionably, 
a very hazardous game. 

For, be it remembered, poor Marcella’s scepticism was of a very recent 
date. It was the result of petulant assurance rather than well-wrought 
conviction ; the confidence of pride, not of considerate valour. All along 
that walk her spirit was in a flatter of conflicting emotions. 

“The dead never return,” was the easy doctrine of her young col- 
legian in town ; and we may say, the able manners of the instructor 
made up for the want of soundness in his arguments. But, “The dead 





~ © Confetti, or sugar-plums, are used instead of bride-cake, all over Italy. 
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life everlasting,” had been, from her childhood upwards, thundered 
from the pulpit. “Souls are immortal, and God omnipotent. In His 
hands are the portals of the grave. And may they not and give 
up their prey, whenever it suits His eternal designs ? may it not 
be sdiien ‘nam:tasdnguat teats Cheat Nature’s laws,' to con- 

rash girl's stubborn unbelief, and chastise her presumption?” 
With or ee keep her company, Marcella made 


to 

The church of Gainago was not more than three quarters of a mile 
away from the farm-house. There was a short cut across the home~- 
fields. This led to some extensive ruins, mantled over by a thin shrub- 
bery, and still thinner plantation of trees, This meagre ‘~'~ of 
woodland alone obstructed the view of the church. Hard by the a 
of worship stood the solitary parsonage; and between the two edifices 
lay the Campo Santo, or Sagrato, the consecrated ground where, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept. 


The industry of the good pastors had long since encroached upon the 
last resting-place of the departed, and a good slice of the churchyard 
had been converted into'a kitchen-garden, fenced by a stone wall. 
Faithful to the horror the Italians everywhere evince for the relics of _ 
mortality, the rectors of Gainago had further entrenched themselves 
behind several rows of cypress and yew trees, which effectually screened, 
their windows from the melancholy view beneath, and increased thus the 
gloom and desolation of the “ city of the dead.” 

The church itself was a crazy old fabric. It dated from the time when 
the Benedictines constituted an industrious community, and took the 
management of their lands upon themselves. In those remote ages one 
of their minor cenobiums was established here; and the wide-strewn 
ruins on one side of the churchyard had once been their cells and 
cloisters. Some of their monumental stones, much damaged by time, 
were still discernible ; and contrasted rather strangely with the rudely- 
carved crosses, red, white, and black, with which the poorer rustics 
attempted to secure the memory of their dead against oblivion. 

‘ Altogether the place was as weird and lonely as heart might desire ; 
and almost close to the steeple, behind the church, in a corner by itself, 
was the dreaded red cross, under which the remains of the ill-fated 
Micco, the poacher, had been devoutly deposited. 

Marcella Ahad left the home-fields behind her, she had threaded her 
way across the brushwood with which the ruins of the cloisters were over- 
grown. A broad ditch separated them from the churchyard, and a 
narrow plank was thrown athwart. 

A cold shiver ran through her veins as that frail bridge swung and 
quivered beneath her weight. For one instant she reeled right and left ; 
_ by a brave effort, she recovered her balance and sprang in safety 
ashore. 

Here was the battle-field. She cast one look around. The ground 
was clear before her. The undulating turf, heaving with its ominous 
mounds, bristling with its hundred crosses, so carefully shut out on all 
sides from human view ! 

Marcella paused : she was alone with the dead. The delay was in- 
emery: Her heart urged her onwards, but the limbs re their 

ce. 

She fell on her knees. She muttered a requiem, one of those Latin 
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*¢God’s acre,” and reached 
walk round it, her business being in the solitary corner behind the steeple. 
* She as if gr mig Or her a ee Fe she could a 
he vagueness of ger was more oralising than t 
sind pesuated tareuun cies j Shaihdidh staguteatabinints 02 
if the inhabitants of the nether world would not be satisfied with the 
advantage their intangibility gives them over mere flesh and blood, but 
must needs have recourse to the ungenerous stratagem of an assault from 
behind. 

There was something like uneasy trepidation as she walked round the 
church—a breathless suspense till she reached the lonely recess. 

She came in sight at last. The ground was clear. With a convulsive 
grasp she drew forth her spindle. 

In that very emergency a loud, rattling, whizzing noise resounded 
throughout the church within. The crazy steeple trembled as if in 
labour. Marcella gasped for breath. It was only the clock about to 
strike the half-hour ! 

Marcella smiled bitterly. Her recovery from that, panic had some- 
thing hysterically wild. It was a smile of exultation and defiance. Ter 
brave heart had won her the victory ! 

She stood before the solitary grave. The soil was bare around it. No 
rain of heaven had power to smooth, no blade of grass was suffered to 
mantle the turf that weighed on the malefactor’s remains! 

Marcella walked up to that forsaken mound, and Jaid her hand on the 
cross. Anxious as ~& had hitherto been she could not help tarrying 
awhile as if to enjoy her triumph. She turned all round, and took a 
deliberate survey of the place. The back of the church and steeple, and a 
high fencing a enclosed it on all sides. 

“The monk with two heads!” she exclaimed, with a sneer. ‘ The 
white lady with blood-streaming locks! ha! ha! ha! Young Valentino, 
in town, was right, after all, and the dead never return !’’ 

With this she stooped hastily down: she drove the spindle deep into 
the ground, right at the foot of the red cross. 

As she was rising to depart her dress was caught hold of and dragged 
forcibly down. 

She uttered a piercing shriek and sunk down insensible. 

Her cry was heard miles off. The casaro heard it from the casement 
of his bed-room, where he was making ready for his night's rest, and he 
crossed himself with pious horror. He did not sleep at all that night, 
but all his love and boding apprehension could not inspire him with 
courage to go forth to the rescue. 

On the morrow, at daybreak only, he summoned some of the stoutest 
rustics to his side. Ps ge it is a matter of faith at Gainago, have no 
power t numbers, no power by daylight. 

In a body they Steed te the Geetapeed. They found Marcella 
deep in her swoon, stiffened with cold, lying in a heap on the spot dese- 
crated by her foolhardiness. 

She had run her spindle through the skirt of her dress, and pinned it 
down to the ground. 
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THE EMIGRANTS SONG TO HIS WIFE, 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Let us go forth from our old home for ever! 
Why should we linger on this crowded spot ? 
Think how I’ve striven, yet with a vain endeavour 

Year after year, and yet how poor our lot! 
Far from this land where wealth alone has power 
Where honour, worth, and genius, but decay— 
Or live the idol of the fleeting hour, 
Let us go forth—from hence—far, far away. 


Let us go forth! I know no ties are stronger 
Than those which bind us to our native land ; 
But my crushed spirit can endure no longer, 
It pines on some untrodden path to stand ; 
E’en while the roots of the old tree may perish, 
Its boughs, transplanted, may for ages grow ; 
So every thought and feeling that we cherish 
In other climes may flourish—let us go! 


Let us go forth—a light is round me breaking, 

A star of hope points brightly to the west ; 
Others have gone before—they now are making 

The quiet homesteads where their sons shall rest ; 
For thousands more there is a mighty space 

Of fertile plains whereon no corn-fields grow ; 
Here in life’s future not one hope [ trace, 

There is the land of promise—let us go! — 


Let us go forth—behold our children’s faces 
Radiant with joy —without a mark of care ; 
A few more years, when time has left his traces 
On those bright forms—no smile will circle there ; 
The same dull round that we have run before them 
Must be their future if we linger still, 
Let us the freedom they should Encl restore them, 
Hence from life’s valley—let us climb the hill! 


Let us go forth—a moment look around us, 
The land, o’erpeopled, is alive with crime ; 
Unstained as yet the weary hours have found us, 

As yet our steps are free as yon bright clime ; 
My arm is strong, but my firm heart is stronger ; 
I know the toil we all must undergo ; 
Here let us rest in poverty no longer, 
Labour has sweet reward, so let us go! 


Let us go forth! ’tis but the pang of leaving 
Each old home scene familiar as the day ; 

Think of our friendships, lost, with scarce a grieving, 
How many ties are severed ev'ry day! 

God made the earth for man, his wants to cherish, 
For man he made all living things to grow ; 

Nor man made He amid a crowd to perish,— 

To lands of boundless space—there let us go! 
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LEAVES FROM A LEVANTINE LOG. 


BY MAHMOUZ EFFENDI. 


I must rid all the sea of pirates. : 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


August 26, 1846.—Hurrah for the East! Now take we our depar- 
ture from Scilly. 

* * * Let me hurry over this part of my log ; voyons—in nine days 
we made Cape Finisterre. . 

Sept. 2.—Off Lisbon ; next day doubled Cape St. Vincent ; on the 
5th made Cape Trafalgar, and ran through the Gut of Gibraltar same 
— On the 7th, aks westerly breeze, passed Cape de Gat (Spain), 
- a stood east by south, sighting several turtle and shoals of 

’ fis ** ®@ 

"Sent. 8.—This day the mountains of Africa have been visible from the 
deck, and to-morrow we expect to be abreast of the city of Algiers, where 
the aggressive French “ have had enough of it” since Fide, 1830. 

Sept. 9.—Algiers distant seven leagues. Caught a hawk im the fore- 
rigging, which we christened “ Binnacle Jack.” * * * 

* * © “ Algerine piracy,” said Millerby, one forenoon, “is now at an 
end, but in my opinion it will not be equally easy to put down piracy in 
the Levant. In that respect Otho’s subjects are as bad as Malays.” 

“True enough,” added Knighton. ‘* When Karabusa was captured 
in ’27 by the squadron under Sir Thomas Staines, some good was, we 
must admit, effected ; but now, without half-a-dozen men-of-war—brigs, 
or sloops, constantly cruising between Candia and Mytelene, we shall 
never succeed in keeping these rascally Greeks in order. Every man-jack 
of them seems born a pirate. A frigate at Athens or Smyrna does but 
little good ; it strikes no terror into their guilty souls.” 

“Nearly twenty years have now elapsed since Karabusa was taken,” 
said Mac Cuming, “and scarcely a single year has gone by without its 
authenticated tale of plunder and murder. The Grecian Archipelago 
has indeed many a nest of cut-throats.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Webster, “we ourselves may yet fall in with an 
adventure before we conclude our passage into the Sea of Marmora.” 

‘* Like enough,” replied Millerby, “though I admit I have no stomach 
for such incidents. Pirates may be acceptable subjects to the novelist or 
the poet ; they are, perhaps, well enough as food for the imagination, 
but in stern reality they are ugly customers to deal with. Some day I'll 
relate to you what befel me when a much younger man, and I had the 
misfortune to be carried into Napoli di Romania by a corsair. I must 
now goon deck to take the sun.” And here Millerby, quadrant in hand, 
ascended the companion-ladder. 

“ How long,” asked Webster, “ is it likely we shall be before sighting 
Candia or Cape Matapan ?” 

“Tf this westerly breeze hold,” replied Mac Cuming, “we may reach 
the Cape in about a week. Less than a week is a common passage from 
Malta to Cerigo.” | 
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' “The breeze is fresh enough at t,” said Knighton, “the 
oe pg be going seven or eight nots Few pirates could catch 
now. 

“They seldom attack vessels under sail,” said Mac Cuming ; “ for- 
merly they had no objection to do so, but the present fashion of the 

Sits a to be to wait till a craft brings up, and then to board her 
at night. e Margaret was taken in this way in September, ’36.” 

“ Where ?”’ asked Knighton. 

“Off Cape Janissary,” replied Mac Cuming, ‘‘at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, on the Asiatic or Trojan side, almost in face of Tenedos.” 

“ Did they plunder the vessel > asked Webster. 

“No; the Margaret was in ballast, but the rascals murdered the man 
who had the anchor-watch, and, unfortunately, and notwithst:: “ ~ the 
unremitting exertions of the English consul, Mr. Lander, who is . 
dead, the pirates were never discovered. Three weeks afterwards 
another piracy was committed near the very same spot. I was in the 
Dardanelles at the time.” 

‘“‘ What was the name of the second captured vessel ?” 

“The Hellespont, commanded by an old friend of mine, of the name 
of Longridge. The affair made some noise among the merchants, and 
on our reaching Constantinople led to many former cases being raked 
up, of which I had not previously heard. I took a few notes of them, 
as they were from time to time mentioned at Stampa’s, or appeared in 
English papers, and I rather think I have the memoranda on board. 
After we’ve determined our latitude I'll overhaul my writing-desk and 
search, but I must now join Millerby on deck, the sun should be 


ee? up.” 
“Who's Stampa ?” asked Webster of Knighton, as Mac Cuming left 
the cabin. 

“‘ Stampa—the glorious Stampa—is as well known in the Turkish 
5 ag as the sultan himself,” replied Knighton. ‘“ His rank, it is true, 
is but that of a ship-chandler, of which useful class there are but two or 
three notables in the place, Stampa and Proctor, and, I think, another, 
but I can’t recollect his name. Of Greek and such-like ship-chandlers 
there may be shoals for aught I know to the contrary, but the English, 
asa body, patronise Stampa. He was the original in the trade, has 
lived safely through revolutions, plague, and fire ; was on the spot when 
the Janissaries were suppressed, or rather ‘smashed into smithereens’ in 
’26, and at the present moment is said to be as rich as a Jew, though it 
is right to say the old boy is a Christian, and one not only in name but 
in character. His shop is situate in the suburb of Galata, and is the grand 
resort of English skippers and travellers, where they quaff grog and pale 
ale, smoke the best tobacco, pick up the news, arrange excursions into 
the country, and trips to the Mussulman side of the harbour, to the 
tcharshees, baths, bazaars, and soon. The shop itself is what is vulgarly 
called an omnium gatherum, containing every thing, from vinegar to 
attar of roses, trinkets, cheeses, and hams, walking-sticks, ladies’ slippers, 
and God knows what; order what you will it is obtainable through 
Stampa, the honest Genoese, in the turn of a handspike, or before you 
could say Jack Robinson. [I'll introduce you, my boy, as soon as we set 
foot on the shores of the Golden Horn.” 
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Three mee wih wr ike were at this moment suddenly heard on 
deck, following ac Cuming, 

“ Twelve o'dlock, there Y” « call the watch !” « heave the log!” “sound . 
the pump !” “strike the bell!” And as soon as the third rap was given, 
@ seaman’s rough voice exclaimed, 

__ “Starboard watch ahoy! below there! do you hear the news? Twelve 
o'clock, you old salts—tumble up !” 

Though this was simply addressed to the forecastle, Knighton and 
Webster, the two passengers in the cabin, also went on deck to look 
around them. 

“ Eight bells, gentlemen,” said Millerby. 

“ Now, steward, bear a-hand with the dinner,” added Mac Cuming. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply from the smoking cabouse. 
~ “E.S.E.,” said the man at the wheel, to him of the starboard watch,. 
who came aft to relieve him. And on an E.S.E. course the schooner 
was accordingly kept. 

“ Seven knots, sir,” said the apprentice, as he hauled in the log-line, 
which was immediately rewound upon its reel. 

“ Any thing in sight 7” asked Webster. 

“A French steamer, probably bound for Algiers,” added Millerby. 
La a felucca standing in, close-hauled, for the Sicilian coast—nothing 

“* What’s our latitude ?” inquired Knighton of Mac Cuming, who was 

cilling four or five lines of figures on the weather bulwark. 

“ Exactly thirty-eight north,” was the answer. 

The party now fell into a quarter-deck walk, and after a few turns, 
during which the cabin-boy had laid the cloth for dinner, the steward 
received —inter alia—our favourite dish, a baked sea-pie, from the cook, 
gnd then having deposited it in due form below, announced that dinner 
was ready, whereupon Mac Cuming, Knighton, and Webster dived into 
the cabin upon paprowe thoughts intent, while Millerby remained on 
watch, the whole of the men, the helmsman excepted, being also sent 
below to their salt junk and potatoes. 

pds | the whole party were again on deck, taking their wine 
and grog (Millerby having aa relieved for half-an-hour by Mac 
Cuming during the hour’s diuner-time) and the conversation shortly 
turned again upon piracy. Mac Cuming had fortunately found his notes, 
and by these it appeared that on the 5th of October, 1836, the brig 
Hellespont, already alluded to, when at anchor off Cape Greco, on the 
European side, at the entrance of the Dardanelles, was at 9h, 30m. P. M, 

ed by pirates from a boat that dropped stealthily alongside. The 
only person on deck was a boy, the crew having all turned in. A crowd 
of Greeks at once took possession of the brig, the boy, after receiving a 
blow from a musket, escaping below. The carpenter then tried to gain 
the deck, but was beaten back into the forecastle. The pirates remained 
on board an hour or two, loaded their boat with all the stores and pro- 
visions, and sails, and rope, on deck, did as much damage to the vessel 
as they could with their swords, and ultimately left her, having taken the 
precaution of battening down the hatches to keep the crew below as long 
as possible after their Peete. 

“This piracy of the brig Hellespont,” continued Mac Cuming, “ oc- 
eurred in October, '36, and passing on to ’37, I find by my notes that in 
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that year three piracies were committed ; one in June, '87, one in Au- 
37, and one about Christmas, °37. The first case was that of the 
mas Crisp, an English merchantman, boarded and plundered when 
at anchor between Tenedos and the main; the third case in order of 
date was that of the Hope, of Glasgow, boarded at the same anchorage, 
the mate of the Hope being wounded ; and the second case happened 
more to the southward, namely near Candia. This second case a 
in most of the English newspapers. It occurred on the 31st of August, 
°37. The unfortunate onda 8 a Greek saccoleva, commanded by one 
Stamati Cocchina, bound from Canea, in Candia, to Spezzia, between 
Napoli di Romania and Athens. The pirates surprised the saccoleva off 
Candia, under the pretence of being custom-house officers. The crew, 
four in number, the captain, and five passengers, were all mu 
cept two! The vessel was scuttled and went down, but the two survive.. 
managed to swim ashore, and five of the pirates who had gained no less 
than 20,000 dollars by this capture, were ultimately taken, and after a 
delay of twelvemonths, executed at Zante on the orth of November, ’38. 

‘* Notwithstanding this example, the years ’38 and ’39 were not without 
their piracies. In the former year, on the Ist of September, the Hen- 
drika Elizabeth, a Dutch merchant-brig, was taken near Scio ; and in 
’39 an Austrian brig, the Bocchese, was attacked under sail near Tenedos. 
In the year 40 there appears to have been a lull ; I have no notes of 
piracy in that year,” continued Mac Cuming, “though probably our 
consuls at Smyrna or Salonica, Syra, Athens, or Napoli di Romania, 
could tell a very different tale. Speaking of Napoli, 1 may remind you 
that this was the place where the guillotine was first used in Greece 
(soon after Otho’s accession). The culprit who suffered was a pirate who 
had assassinated, first the captain of a caique, then the servant of a pas- 
senger, next the passenger himself, and then to crown all he had seized 
the passenger’s wife, carried her to an unfrequented islet, whence after some 
little time she was miraculously rescued by some passing ship, and the 
assassin brought to justice.” 

“‘ Had he been taken down to Malta for trial,” said Knighton, “ the 
chances are he would have been acquitted. There seems to be a most 
unaccountable mania at Malta for acquitting pirates. A mixed court 
might be established at Tenedos to try such criminals.” 

“The Yankee fashion is the best,” said Millerby. ‘A drum-head 
court-martial and a swing at the yard-arm, an hour after capture. Or 
‘ give ’em the stem’ if they attack you under way.” 

“ Our humanity-mongers won’t allow that,” said Webster. ‘There 
would be a fine outcry in Exeter Hall. They'll never consent to that.” 

“ Not till some pious nobleman’s yacht is taken, and his family experience 
the tender mercies that animate the classic bosom of the regenerated 
‘Greek! D—n the Greeks, say I; they're the greatest rascals under 
the sun, and those only who have lived among them a year or two, can 
understand the extent of their rascality. Sorry enough we ought all to 
‘be that England ever helped them against the Turks. Navarino was 
indeed an ‘untoward event.’” 

“ But how about this piracy near Scio ?” inquired Webster of Mac 
Cuming, thus bringing back the conversation to the point whence it had 
for a moment diverged. 

“ The case near Scio,” said Mac Cuming, “ was that of the Hendrika 
‘Elizabeth. -The Bocchese, as I-said just now, was attackéd under sail 
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near Tenedos ; the Hendrika when becalmed near Scio. The Bocchese 
was armed, and the Austrians killed several of the pirates in beating off 
the two large boats in which they attacked her. This was on the 7th of 
January, ’39. : 
«t "The Hendrik was taken on the Ist of , 38, and an ac- 
count of this affair i iately a in a & ses 
The circumstances were these :—‘ Hailed by a country boat, rowed but 

men, to supply them with the water th y 
requested, when several armed fellows started from their hiding- under 
ne ay at. On Newt Sen 9: Noney mpen Se Be, three of 

hind 


Compelling the Dutchmen to 
be island, sent all hands 
their own boat with er, and 

of the pirates the crew and 

regained the deck, but all their 

ps were of no avail ; the vessel continued to fill with 

water, and at last she heeled over and sunk when about two leagues to the 

northward of Scio. All hands fortunately reached Smyrna in one of the 

brig’s boats, but as to the pirates nothing more was heard of them. This 

was in ’38, the Bocchese affair was in ’39, six months before the death 

of Sultan Mahmoud.’ ” ¥ 

_ Pray continue your yarn,” said Webster, “ it interests me much.” 

“ As far as my own information goes,” said Mac Cuming, “there was, 
as | said just now, a lull among the pirates in 1840; it is true I was not 
in the Mediterranean in that year, and therefore not exactly in the best 
aap for news, but the 16th of June, ’41, proved the ‘water-rats’ to 

again out of their holes. On that day two piratical vessels, a schooner 
and a cutter, chased a large Turkish caique from Tenedos to Cape Baba, 

ite Mytelene—the birth-place of Barbarossa—and ultimately they 

so fast upon her that to escape she was com to run ashore. 

ing the chase a continual fire of musketry was kept up. These were 

probably the same vessels of which the Countess Grosvenor speaks in her 

‘ Narrative of a Yacht Voyage,’ by stating that Mr. Lander, the English 

consul, warned her on the 23rd of June, '41, against two piratical craft 

cruising off the Troad and Mytelene. Her ladyship’s va however, 

the Dolphin, did not fallin with them. When the news of the attack on 
the caique reached Smyrna, H.M.S. Dido put to sea.” 


eds gs irates,” said Millerby, “‘though an Austrian brig of war 


“Our ernment,” said Knighton, “seeing the number of English 
vessels teadling between Liverpool, London, and Constantinople, ought 
always to keep a smart sloop-of-war on station at Tenedos, and also 
an armed steamer cruising among the islands. Too many of the fleet 
are kept idle at Malta. Here already are cases enough to attract minis- 
terial attention in the Margaret, Hope, Hellespont, and Thomas Crisp, 
in addition to the foreign vessels that have been taken or attacked. And 
doubtless scores of cases are never reported or known in England at all.” 

“ Like enough,” said Millerby, “ and dead men tell no tales. I re- 
paar eg iq at vt he Boe on the Candiotes fruitlessly rose 
against the young sultan, w not reigned two , several 
vessels were fallen in with in the Arches,* abandoned and and 


© “ Arches” is the term generally used by sailors to indicate the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago. | 
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angen| otared thet she craft, ostensibly fitted out in the 

to assist the Candiote insurgents, had in reality turned pirates. It is well 
known that they were well provided with arms and ammunition, and they 
probably plundered and murdered in all directions.” 

- & Well,” said Webster, ‘as pirates seem to continue. so the 
fashion in Greek waters, we had better exercise all hands at aor 
guns the very first calm we fall into. I think I could nearly hit a 

cask myself, wind and weather permitting ; but, after all, a rifle is the 
best piece to pink a pirate with. | 

« We have two six-pounders,” said Millerby, “ as you know, but, 

ou are not aware our owners have actually sent us to sea wi 
a single shot! Of powder there is galore, more than enough. So far we 
are in luck.” 

*¢ As for shot,” said Mac Cuming, “ we'd soon find a make-., 
cramming the guns with any thing; with nails, bottles, coals, and juns. 
of wood. Besides we have a few bullets.” ' 

“ And pirates,” said Millerby, “ are frequently to be beaten off 
bullets at a little pluck. A French brig, Le Petit Matelot, beat 
some of the rascals when at anchor off Scala Nuova, near Ephesus, on 
the 5th of May, °42, and you have already heard that the Bocchese 
did the same in January, 39, near Tenedos, when under sail.”’ 

“ True enough,” said Mac Cuming, “yet the success of Le Petit Matelot 
in May, ’42, must still be contrasted with the unfortunate affair near 
Smyrna but a few weeks afterwards. The pirates were probably the 
same in both cases.” 

“ What was that Smyrna business ?” inquired Webster. 

* On the 19th of July, ’42, a boat with a crew of eight,” replied 
Mac Cuming, “ was off Bournu, bound out of Smyrna to Calymnos, 
having on board a sum of money received for a cargo of sponge which 
the ol fast lentd th seo Ineo port. Pirates attacked them in the 
might, and murdered seven men out of the eight on board, plundering 
the craft of every thing as a matter of course. The villains are now 
seldom content with plunder ; they seem to delight in blood.” 

“Tis a strange thing,” said Webster, “ that a Turk is seldom, if ever, 
found on board these pirate craft in the Levant.” 

“The majority of the crews,” replied Mac Cuming, “are invariably 
and indisputably Greeks, with frequently a few Sclavonians, and occa- 
sionally a Maltese or two. Albanians seldom show their noses out of the 
Adriatic, in which sea the Austrian marine is tolerably vigilant. Piracy, 
however, occasionally occurs among the Ionian Islands.” 

‘*‘ Never mind the Adriatic or the Jonian Islands, as we're now bound 
to the Arches. Give us another case or two, Mac Cuming. Your last 
was in July, 42. I had no conception piracy yet existed to such an 
extent.” 

“ The countless isles of the igean,” said Mac Cuming, “ afford so many 
places of concealment, that very many years may — before a trip 
through the Arches will be unattended with danger. e chief rendez- 
‘vous of the celebrated Hugo Crevelier, who flourished as a pirate for 
twenty years, is said to have been Paros—there is a long account of that 
worthy in the second volume of ‘Emerson’s Letters’—but Paros is but a 
poor hiding-place now in comparison with others I could myself point 
out, and some of which are fortunately known ‘to our surveying 
officers.” 


i 
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Corsairs come westward ‘sometimes,” said Knighton. 
that occurred in ’43 I happen myself to remember ; 
i Sn cece lie: Slash, eager tin ostoeood 
recently passed. In this instance a sharp, » po ig, coppered, 
with an ordinary figure-head, very light, and having no ap arance of 
3 ing fast, according to every account, boarded a brig and a 
off kept possession of the barque a whole night, and the 


next morning scuttled her. The brig reported that about thirty men, 
apparently Greeks, were seen in the pirate, whereupon one of the 


at Malaga wrote down to Gibraltar, and H.M. St. Locust was sent 
i never came up with the pirate. She had as bad luck as 


.M.S. Dido at Smyrna. 
“ What became of the crew of the barque that was scuttled at 


“l never could ascertain,” replied Knighton. 

“The western case you have just mentioned,” said Mac Cuming, 
“occurred in December, "43, not three months after Kalergi’s useful 
revolution at Athens, and I find that in the preceding October or No- 
vember, a Greek pirate schooner captured a Levant country vessel, near 
Rhodes, murdering nine persons. The two leaders of the pirates were 
here ised, but never actually brought to trial, so far as I have yet 
heard. were called Yani Zanni and Spano. This was not the 
first known instance in which the former had shown himself an as- 


sassin. 
“ The pirate schooner to which you have just alluded,” said Millerby, 


“ was ultimately taken at Samos and sent to Rhodes. She was called the 
Santa Trinita. ll the pirates but five escaped, and these five, when 
taken, made some horrible confessions at Rhodes to Hassan Pasha, who 
would willingly have struck off their heads, but as his prisoners were 
Greeks, he was compelled to write for instructions to Constantinople. I 
therefore eae the fellows were ultimately forwarded to Athens, What 
became of them I know not.” 

“« What disclosures did they make ?” asked Webster. 

“They confessed,” said Millerby, “about a dozen cases of piracy, in 
each of which they had murdered their victims ; and they acknowledged 
having taken from one of their prizes a young girl of eighteen or nineteen 

of age, of surpassing beauty, and confessed that during the three 

ao she was kept on board the pirate, she was assaulted b al the crew, 

and forced to abandon herself to their guilty passions. This done, they 

cut off her beautiful tresses, and were about to decapitate her, when she 

requested to be thrown into the sea instead of undergoing the knife, and 
overboard she was immediately thrown.” 

“Infernal monsters !” exclaimed Webster. 

“ For those fellows,” said Knighton, “even impalement were too easy 
a death ; or horizontal crucifixion on the sands, to drown by inches as the 
tide rose.” 

“ Or frying to death over a slow fire,” added Millerby. 

“In ’44,” continued Mac Cuming, “ Mediterranean piracy seemed 
‘much on the increase; a pirate schooner, a pirate brig, and a pirate 

were no ange Ri ape and it began to be believed that the 
occasionally changed their rig as well as their station. Several 
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ign vessels were ransacked about the month of April ; on the 2nd of 
the Clipper, Captain Hammond, from Liverpool to Malta, and 
Smyrna, was chased off Cape Passaro b 7 eee 
at one time was within a mile of her ; a small heart, painted 
white, on her stern, showed no boats, and from the rapidity of her move- 
ments Captain Hammond believed her to be well manned. It was after- 
wards ascertained that while this vessel was chasing the Clipper, 
small craft left Sicily for Malta with specie, but they reached n i 


E 


Eg 


destination. One was never heard of; the other was a few days after- 
wards picked up at sea, abandoned, with water-casks emptied and other 
signs of having been plundered.” 

‘“ By that confounded barque, doubtless,” said Knighton. 

“] hold the same opinion ; and about the same time a Fre. ~sal, 


the Jean Baptiste, Captain Martin, was dodged by a piratical-lou.. _ 
craft near Ivica, a spot towards which the pirate was like enough to have 

from Malta, for to remain long in one place was no part of the 
rascal’s plan.” 

“In July or August, 44,” said Millerby, ‘‘a Neapolitan war steamer 
captured a corsair off Calabria, manned, it was said, by sailors of all 
nations. I read that in the Nautical Magazine at the time. I think 
the volume is still in my berth. Tis a great pity our consuls and naval 
officers do not furnish that periodical with every case of piracy that 
occurs.” 

“‘ The capture by the Neapolitans did not suppress piracy nevertheless,” 
said ite Coming, “ for ar September se Au 3 t, 44, I was at 
Athens when some pirate-boats appeared in their old haunt, the Doro 

, inside the island of Negropont, captured two merchant vessels 
and one of Otho’s armed cutters with 16,000 drachmas on board, putting 
the crews to death. Some of their headless bodies washed ashore at 
Andros, where no less than twenty were picked up on the beach. Two 
French steamers started after the pirates from Athens, but as usual the 
villains were not to be caught. A few weeks afterwards, in October, a 
party of Palichars seized a small vessel in a creek near Atalanti, 
and thence set off on a piratical cruise. Near Skyros they commenced 
operations by taking three boats laden with general merchandise, but God 
knows what became of them afterwards. However, there was piracy 
enough in the Arches at the close of the year ’44. In ’45 the ruffians 
were rather more quiet.” 

** But,” said Millerby, ‘in this very year of 46 in which we are now 
cruising, as sure as we have just finished dinner, and got a fair wind—” 

“* There’s no doubting that,” said Knighton. 

“Certain as that is,” continued Millerby, “it is equally certain the 
irates are still at their old tricks, now in 1846, for just before leaving 

iverpool I received a letter from Smyrna, dated July 31, stating, that 

on the 19th of July, two boats manned by thirty-two pirates, at 
Nicero, near Rhodes, attacked the magazines of the island and carried off 
all the valuables they contained. They also boarded a craft belonging to 
Yacopo Nicolaide, whom they ill-treated, and also despoiled of his pro- 
perty, which they carried down to Nicaria, below Scio, and there disposed 
of. After which they set sail and were last seen near Patmos. Now 
this, mind you, occurred in July ’46, comparatively but a few weeks ago, 
Sept.—VOL, LXXXIV. NO, CCCXXXIII. D 
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£0. Sagem must keep a sharp look-out if becalmed among the 

Sail, ho!” shouted the look-out, stationed on the port-bow. 

‘* Where away ?” 

“¢ Right a-head, sir, on the larboard tack, close-hauled.” 
a have seen her before, Savage, she’s not a couple of miles 

us. 

“ She’s a fruit schooner,” said Millerby, putting down his spy-glass after 
ey ger look at her hull and canvass. 

* our number,” said Mae Cuming, which was accordingly done, 
and after the flags had fluttered aloft for about five minutes, the stranger 
made them out, hoisted Marryat’s rg pendant at his mainmast- 
head, and showed the red ensign of Old England from the peak. In a 

uarter of an hour he tacked, showed his an apnea “ —_ ane 

a at the fore. On referring to the code we foun 
our friend to on og Serio and his telegraphic message was simply 
this,—‘*‘ Boats—of —H. M. S. Syren*— have—recently —taken — 60 
—pirates—at—Stanchio--—with—their—4—craft.” 

* It’s devilish odd,” said Knighton, “ that such a signal should be made 
just as we were speaking of pirates. ‘Talk of the devil, and his imps 
appear,’ is, however, an old proverb. ‘Quand.on parle du loup, on voit 
la queue, dit-on.’” 

“ oo: exploit has, however, lessened our own chance of a ‘ brush,’ ” 
said Webster. 


“Why, Web,” exclaimed Knighton, “you seer earnestly bent on 
battle with these brigands afloat! By the holy poker! thou art as valor- 
ous as Hector of Troy, worth five of memnon, and ten times better 
than the nine worthies ! There's a Shaksperian touch for you, my boy ; 
as for myself I've no great ambition to cross swords or pull triggers with 
a petticoated palikar. The saints defend us from their fierce attacks. 
Hollo! the fruiter’s about, and will fetch within hail of us. Aft with 
you she'll under our stern, and her skipper there in the lee-rigging, 

ks as if he had something to say.” 

But why should I pester the reader with the words that came down to 
us from the Bantam’s skipper, as that smart craft passed under our stern 
to windward? It may be more serviceable to inform him, that each and 
7 the — of piracy recorded above are really and truly Facts not 

ICTION. 


* Vide. Nautical Magazine for 1846, 551. 
+ The following letter was recently despatched by Count Sturmer, the Austrian 
Internuncio at Constantinople, to the government at Vienna. Some of the pirates 


alluded to carry seven guns of a side. 
“ Constantinople, 4 July, 1848. 


“I beg leave to inform you that the Sublime Porte has despatched a fleet, under 
the command of Maschouk Pasha, towards the Turkish coasts, beyond the Dar- 
danelles, for the purpose of protecting merchant-vessels against the attacks of 
pe who are making their appearance more frequently than before. The Porte 

ving invited me to support these measures, taken in the interests of trade, I 
have requested the Austrian consuls at Smyrna, Salonica, Beyrout, Cyprus, and 
Candia, to afford the commander of the fleet, Maschouk Pasha, all the assistance 
he might be compelled to claim according to the maritime laws and existing 
treaties.” (Signed ) 





“Count StuRMER.” | 
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TICK; 


OR, , 
MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuaprer XXIX. 


I pon’? believe the jolly major had any hand in this nefarious pro- 
ceeding; indeed I rather think he thought the better of ms = => 
staunc at the bottle—setting down the effect of my suscepu. 
weakness on the occasion to my youth and inexperience which time and 
practice would remedy. The plot was Peter’s; and ne a for me it 
succeeded too well!—I was supported, as I have descri b his insi- 
dious help to the drawing-room, and having been placed on the sofa by 
the side of Miss McDragon, I was left to my own resources. 

I have heard say by some who have the malice to pry into the secrets 
of the human heart, that women sometimes like the men to be a little 
fresh ; that is to say, on particular occasions, when it is desirable that the 
present bachelor and expectant Benedict should be supplied with sufficient 
co to “‘ pop the question ;” and it is averred by close observers, that, 
in such cases, where a man has been shilly-shallying for a provoking long 
time in his hesitating courtship, the circumstance of a few extra 
of wine has so braced up his nerves, that, in a moment of enthusiasm he 
has come to the point with a conclusive declaration, to the extreme relief 
of the lady and the satisfaction of the papa and the mamma. 

Such was my case ; but. with this important difference, that I had gone 
beyond the few glasses of “extra,” and had arrived at the few glasses 
**too much;” and as the rere ye of neglecting the Terentian rule 
of “ ne quid nimis,” (facetiously translated by the Rev. Mr. St. Simon 
“ don’t over-do it”), is as fatal in love as in wine, it was my fate on that 
evil night to suffer from my error in the one as well as in the other.— 
What I said ; what I did; how it was that I came to make love to the 
aunt as well as the niece; and what extravagances I committed, I have 
never been accurately informed, and it was a subject which, in after-times, 
I never had any particular inclination to recur to. But that I made a 

t fool of myself there is no reason to doubt; and it is equally cer- 
tain that the wicked Miss McDragon and her artful colleague Peter, took 

ial pains to draw me out, and to cause me to make myself as ridicu- 
lous as possible in the eyes of the shocked Lavinia and her reprovin 
papa. I don’t like to confess it ; but, I am afraid the truth is, that 
challenged both Peter and the major to fight that very night, with pistols, 
swords, or fists as might be preferred by each respectively, insisting on 
the old gentleman being my second, and clapping him on the back in a 
manner more vigorous than agreeable to encourage him to be hearty 
in my cause. 

But it is not necessary that I should expose further the follies of that 
wretched night! It was with difficulty that I was got to bed, where I 


was placed by the footman and the groom; Peter assisting in m > oo 
exultingly, and the major declaring, as I was afterwards told, that was 
D2 
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fellow, and, in time, I should be as staunch a cock at 
in his regiment ; and further, that he would ven- 
I should never go to bed sober ; all this 
-naturedly in my praise to Lavinia and her father, the 
chiming in by way of chorus; but I think I may say, I 
had my revenge—but I will not anticipate. 

for me to describe the agony of my sensations when I 
next morning and came to a sense of my situation. The 
which I suffered was aggravated by my bodily sickness ; I 
dreadful headache ; and oblivious as I had been the night before, I 
ing remembrance of some of the foolish acts which I had 
committed during my state of vinous perturbation. I felt so humiliated 
that I actually aloud! To have been so exposed before her to 
whom of ail in the world I most desired to appear in the most 
favourable light! and before her father too !—I was undone ; utterly 
lost! And came over me the abasing reflection that I had been out- 
witted too! outwitted by Peter—the creature whom I had despised! It 
was a plot; clearly a plot; that is, as clearly as my still confused senses 
would allow me to penetrate. I had gone forth to do battle, and the 
subtile Peter, by eile and stratagem, had cireumvented—played with-— 
uished me.—It was I who had to exclaim ina vice-versary sense to 
that of the conqueror of Gaul, ‘‘veni, vidi, didi!" Like Hector I pre- 
myself vain-gloriously for the combat ! and then! “ quantum muta- 
tus ab illo Hectore !” Ihad been cast down prostrate by my enemy and 
dragged by my heels to bed ! jeered by the attempted witty observation of 
the would-be facetious Peter, that, “ after all I was a very sober person, 
for whereas I had already been drowned in water, now I was drowned in 
wine which balanced the account per contra, so that, taking the average 
I had only been drinking wine-and-water !—Such was theshoppy witticism 

of the city brute. | 

But my thoughts were at that time otherwiseemployed. What would 

vinia think of me? that was the tormenting thought! What did I 
think of myself? Should I hang myself, drown myself, or shoot myself? 
That was the question. Lavinia, I feared, was lost to me for ever! She 
never would forgive me! I never could forgive myself! What a fool I 
had been ! it had all happened from that confounded bill! Tick 
was at the bottom of it all! Was I for ever to be the victim of Tick ! 
And there was that cursed bill to be paid still! But that humiliation was 
nothing compared to the present !—I had lost—I must have lost Lavinia’s 
favour—and all else was nothing !—The world now had lost, for me, its salt 
and its savour! There was nothing henceforward left for me todo in it! 
Even to shoot Peter was now not worth while! What would it benefit 
me? Whether Peter was living or dead or I was living or dead—what 
did it matter now that Lavinia was dead to me! 

Humiliated —confounded—racked with pain—and tortured with 
mental anguish indescribable, I lay for some time a prey to the bitterest 
repentance. But at last the shame of encountering the faces of the family 
at the hour of breakfast—and above all of meeting the cold—perhaps the 

i countenance of the reproving Lavinia, roused me. I deter- 
mined to make my way home before the inmates of the house were up. 
I tried to make out what o’clock it was—but my watch had stopped ; by 
the gray light of the morning, however I knew it was early. I huddled 
on my as well as I could, and stole ignominiously out of the 
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house ; went to the stable, roused up a groom ; was helped on a horse ; and 


I said nothing at home of the reason of my early return ; but I took 
occasion the same day—during the whole of which I was in mortal fear of 
a visit from the hateful Peter—to state to my father my excessive desire 
to return without delay to college in order to prepare myself for my 
degree ; a resolution which he commended, “ not,” as he said, “ that he 
ever knew a man to be the cleverer for having taken a degree—he had 
never taken the trouble to take one himself—but he saw no harm in it ; and 
reading at least kept a young man out of mischief.” 

The next day I set out.—I will confess to a weakness, if it was one, 
before I left the country ; I took some bye ways to the vicinity of the green 
mound which has played its convenient part in this faithful hist” with 
the hope of once more seeing Lavinia—even if it were only at a dis. 

I was not long in galloping to the spot ; but Lavinia did not appear ; so 
that all that I had to do was to sentimentalise a bit and trot i 
back again.—Still the scene which witnessed our first acquaintance dwelt 
fondly in my memory! and more than once before I rode away, I turned 
back to gaze on the spot which my obstinate heart cherished so dearly ; to 
describe myself by a slight sts, of a line of Virgil 

Aspicit et dulces fugiens reminiscitur “ agros!” 


The mellifluous sentiment of this celebrated verse, however, was quickly 
changed into a different feeling, when to my mortification, I beheld the 
visage of the aunt suddenly raised over the hedge as if to reconnoitre the 
approach of an expected veer I no sooner caught sight of those awful 
spectacles than I ignominiously fled; and, as Linden ‘parodied the line 
which I have already quoted, 

Effugit et vitreis fugientem conspicit “ Argus.” 


Which, for my further improvement, and to cure me, as he said of my 
insufferable disposition to sentimentalism, he was pleased to render into 
the following unsympathising couplet :— 


Just .as the sighing swain gave love's last kick— 
He twigged the barnacles !—and cut his stick! 


CuarTer XXX. 


Ir is curious how time mellows the severest griefs as it does old pic” 
tures, smoothing down the asperities of sorrow, and oe dis~ 
tance the too prominent features of events which startle and the 
mind by their first roughness and proximity ; the observation is not 
remarkably original, but I am induced to make it for the purpose of 


ill my own condition. My removal from the scene of my late 
disasters, by degrees, softened the painful feeling of humiliation and i 

which at first possessed me. I had determined never to see Lavinia again ; 
for I felt that I could not brook her eye cast on me in scorn and col ! 


but gradually that sensitiveness of anticipated repulsion wore away ; and 
I began to view the matter in a different light and to consider, that, 
after all, my transgression was of a venial description. 

If my offence had been one of Jéze ane cH my allegiance 
to Lavinia—a breach of the exclusive devotion which in such cases is 
considered the right of the lady, the difficulty of accommodating matters 
would have been proportionably great ; but, after all, as I said to myself, 
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what had I done?” Ihad been seduced—inveigled—into drinking a 
few extra glasses of wine! which the heat of the weather, = OF per. 


ticular state 
time previously 


constitution (from the excessive cold-bath taken a 
| rad produced an unfortunate effect on my system! There 
that! And as to my ae Peter and the 
I was only one of the secondary conse- 
set down against me, and for which it was 
It was enough, as I endeavoured to 
its unpremeditated and accidental consequences. 
as I reasoned, take the case of a gentleman slightly overcome with 
wine, and who in consequence loses his balance and falls out of a window ; 
in falling out of the window he smashes a fat gentleman and his wife passing 
i ee Spores om We ounens on the other in 
equal proportions. fat gentleman and his wife are prostrated 
concussion to the damage of each respectively ; but the conse- 
there ; ig amy each accusing the other of being 
ishap ; the husband swears that if the wife had not 
slow (as she always did) they should have got past the 
collision ; and the wife insists that if the husband had 
ong so fast (which he always would do) the fall would 
before war het reached the spot, so that it was all his 
; ispute upon this, of course, all the way 
the om of domestic privacy, the dispute grows 
—disputes between man and wife are always to be deprecated 
on their own account, although for some wise purpose (as a state of trial 
perhaps) to be revealed hereafter they do seem to occur more between 
parties in the matrimonial state of proximity than all others ;—the dispute 
continues after sup a simple repast—only toasted cheese and bottled 
persists in his and her own opinion—that it was the other’s 
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says she will die rather than give up her opinion—the 
in ; the contention waxes hotter 
passion—the wife goes 
into a fit ; she bursts into an hysterical flood of tears—he bursts a blood- 
vessel, The coroner decides that it is a natural death; the jury (who 
are married men) agree that it is natural enough that man and wife should 
quarrel, and that the husband could not but be naturally enraged at his 
wife’s obstinacy. The widow now mourns her lost husband with a grief 
ably sincere (their income having consisted of a life-annuity 
aed with the ), and mentally vows that should it please 
send her another husband she will be very careful not to anger 
same way, again ; in the mean time, as widows without 
she mourns incessantly and takes to cherry-brandy. And 
the circumstance of a gentleman having taken a few extra 
wine ! 
all these secondary and remote consequences is the wine-drinker 
é responsible? If so, then, to carry out the argument to its 
t, it would be his duty to marry the widow! a fate which 
advocate of retributive justice would shrink from imposing 
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my own case: I had got a little tipsy; there was the 
; but that was the beginning and the ending of it ; that was 
offence for which I was to be judged ; the vagaries which I after- 
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wards committed were the for which, as I logi- 
cally demonstrated to yell T's Sealant Noreunldastl son § 
Then, as I argued, what was it after all? a trifle! nothing! it was 
what was done every day. A man who could not or not take 
his glass occasionally, or his bottle (more or less), and be sociable and 
a good fellow like others, was a milksop. Now I was sure Lavinia 
would not like a milksop; I felt confident that such a character 
was not at all to her fancy; but, if she did not like a milksop, then, 
according to the rules of logic, she did like its opposite, and that an- 

nistic liking fitted me exactly. By this ingenious process of 
scholastic ratiocination, I arrived at the satisfactory conclusion, that, the 
act in question which I at first considered a fault, was, when properl 
stated, a merit; and I became more easy and comfortable in my sled 
accordingly. 

Thus rbsciitel to myself, the point next to be considered was hv, 
re-open communications with Willow Lodge ; to re-instate myself in the 
graces of the papa; to circumvent the wily Peter; and to baffle 

the vigilance of the 2 who guarded the giles fruit in the modern 
garden of the Hesperides. 


Cuarter XXXI. 


HAvinea come to the satisfactory conclusion, which I have expressed 
in the last chapter, my thoughts began to dwell on the image of Lavinia 
with increased fervor; and as nothing cherishes the tender passion more 
than absence from the beloved object,—provided always that the absence 
is not too long, for then the heart, in its instinctive hides for some sub- 
stantial attachment, is apt to turn to the comeliest or nearest object at 
hand,— mine increased in intensity,—to make use of the technical language 
with which my worthy tutor endeavoured to familiarise me,—according 
“to the square of the distance ;” in short, it was evident from various 
signs and tokens that the gentle youth, Leander, was, or fancied himself, 
violently in love. I grew pensive, solitary, and lack-a-daisical; the 
amusements in which I had been wont to take delight no longer in- 
terested me ; boating, betting, shooting, and horse-racing had lost their 
charms. In a short time the complaint broke out in a copy of amatory 
verses, and there was danger of my falling into a decline of a desponding 
and poetical character. My effusions, however, were coloured with the 
irregularity and flightiness of my wayward imagination, which abundantly 
appeared in my diversified productions. 

or the information of the curious, I subjoin some of the effusions 
and confusions to which my love-sick state excited me ; and which are 
so far instructive as to show the effect of the corporeal feelings over the 
ae melancholy influence, in this our mortal state, of matter 
over mind. 
I find some disjointed thoughts ‘‘ on reading the 22nd Ode of the first 
book of Horace,” which it seems were written during a temporary illness, 
when I was dieted on toast-and-water :— 


Integer vite sceleris-que purus ;”— 
That is, when vices don’t wear virtue’s hood ;— 

But there’s a golden mean, as some assure us,— 
Virtue looks best when in a moderate mood ; 

For if we were to be so very good, 

_ People would not be able to endure us ;— 
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Don’t be stiff-laced—but rather versa vicé,— 
The women like the feliows that are spicey. 
* * ® 


Some have their amiable imperfections— 

A fact that’s contradi , but true ;— 

We ire virtuous ions, 

But all like others to have errors too ; 

A that leads to serious reflections, 
teaches us prond feelings to eschew ;— 

To do right—like a sum in Conic Sections— 

Is sometimes not a t thing to do ; 

But wlien it must be done, its best to do it 

With a good grace—or we may chance to rue it. 


And what is Life? What is it? That’s the question ? 
To think that the paente! soul should be 
Subjected to our or igestion ! 
Is a sad Shine, vith which I pines agree ;— 
There is no joy in life without molestion— 
Why people live at all has puzzled me! 
In this pet seems a general insanity— 
But—as was said by some one—all is vanity ! 


What's Friendship but a bye-word for a sham— 
With which our fellows their indifference cloak ; 
Ask a friend’s help? Give you a hearty d—, 
when you seek his shelter, sport his oak ! 
I sometimes wish I was not where 1 am— 
Man’s selfism is enough to make one choke! 
And what is Love? A fiction—froth—a bubble— 
The women give us all the greatest trouble ! 
The following exhibit the different states of mind, in which, imperfect 
beings as we are, most people are “ before” and “ after” dinner :— 


BEFORE DINNER. 
In vain the tortured lover seeks for rest ! 
In vain o’er wastes and wilds I cheerless roam ! 
I feel an aching void within my breast! 
And faint with orier I sadly wander home! 
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AFTER DINNER. 


+ mt its sorrows—but its comforts too— 

tewed carp are not so bad—(we sometimes fry °em)— 

Do then what Horace Smeal to do— — 
Enjoy life while you can—and “ Carpe diem.”— 

The next sample that comes to my hand, is inscribed : 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER DRINKING COLLEGE ALE :— 
(How much is not noted.) 


I. 
Fast flows the river's glassy stream 
Through the enamelled glade; 
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While I of lost Lavinia dream, 
Beneath the willow’s shade. 


ul. 
That stream the emblem is of life !— 
The morn of life is ruddy! | 
But when it meets with care and strife, 
It’s waters soon grow muddy.— 


Ill. 


But of all griefs mankind that ail, 
The pains of love are worst! 

And I, in numbers, must bewail 
My own, or I shall burst! 


IV. 
The cocks and hens that scratch the leas— 
The geese that cackle by— 
The birds that warble in the trees— 
Are happier far than I! 


Vv. 
For every cock has got his hen, 
And every drake his duck ;— 


(I see them courting now and then!) 
But I have no such luck.— 


VI. 
The birds, with every one its mate, 
In plural numbers sing! 
But I lament in Selkirk state, 
Unblessed with anything ! 
These verses, it must be confessed, partake somewhat of the homeli- 
ness of the drink from which they emanated ; another speciment, stained 
with college port is of a more fiery character: — 


The mourning lover roams from pole to pole, 

But still his grief lies clinging to his soul ;— 

And now the torrid sun scorches his brain !— 

Then Arctic ice-bergs cool it down again ! 

He scales the Alps—but bears his care behind hin— 
He dives down mines—but there his sorrows find hin— 
He scours the plains—but there his fate is surer— 

For, still, “ post equitem sedet atra Cura!” 


Champagne, again, had a different effect; I found the following 
stanzas twisted round the neck of one of the empty bottles :— 


I. 
And thus they wandered in that shady grove, 
Hand-locked-in-hand from morn to dewy e’en ; 
They looked—but neither dared to talk of love ; 
hat their lips breathed not in their eyes was seen ; 
That love nor youth nor maiden sought to prove— 
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They felt it in each other's hearts I ween; 
While the bright visions of that summer-day, 

In their fond hopes seemed born to last for aye! 
° * - 


But see! Oh horrid ! The girl’s a flirt! 
She longs for rank, hankers after riches ; 
She sepa he ok 4 at ame dirt ! 
Marries a lord, and ly wears the breeches ! 
At this the scouted lover is much hurt, 
He wails by moonlight, while the night-owl screeches ! 
How could the maid treat the fond swain so shabbily ? 
Foemina semper varium et mutabile ! 


The next was written after supper (eggs and bacon, followed by Welsh 
rabbit) and will speak for itself: 


All nature frowns in darkness; and the skies 
Glare luridly ; while clouds on clouds arise ! 

My eyes grow dim; and my distempered brain 
Is racked with horrid visions! And, in vain 

I le; for a fiend in horrid sha 

Sits on my breast! Nor can my limbs escape 

Its thraldom ! It grows bigger! and more big ! 
And in the likeness of a monstrous pig 

Squats on its hams—and—would I were mistaken ! 
Reproaches me for eating his fried bacon I 

- ° 


“ A change comes o’er the spirit of my dream !” 
Fantastic forms that are not what they seem, 

Creatures so strange I wonder how I dreamt ’em! 
Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum 
Swarm round my head and flit before my eyes ; 

While eyeless yb with bony spectre vies 

In frightful aspect—grinning!—gibing !—mocking ! 
With fleshless jaws! But sight still more shocking ! 
That form that seems so real ! and yet I cannot seize it! 
(Obstrepui steteruntque come et vox faucibus hesit !) 
My heart’s blood curdles ! and my senses freeze ! 
Methinks I see Lavinia eating cheese! ! ! 

I can no more.— 


Brandy punch, it seems, to judge from the following irregular effusion, 
hed 0 cert of Pladetic a = . 





Fling sorrow to the winds! 
Who minds ? 
Shall I endure her airs! 
T Perdrix ! That's | 4 mee 
oujours rix t’s loving to satiety — 
There is no fun in life without = wy 7 
Tied to an apron-string ! 


A : 
Hen-pecked, and no tatch hey? 


Never a spree! ' 
Hang feasts of reason and the flow of soul - 
Fill up the bowl ! 
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Reason the joys of drinking mars— 


ight cigars! 
Who sings a song ? iis 
Don't let it be | 
But mind that it’s rich and uproarious ! 
ing of women and wine, 
With cheers nine times nine, 
And we all will be happy and glorious ! 

It was plain that this state of things could not last ; in a short time I 
should have become a public nuisance. The walls of my room were 
scrawled over with scraps of and odds and ends of rhymes and 
verses. I had already startled my tutor by exclaiming in the mii’: of 
a problem of Euclid that Lavinii made a capital dactyl! The wou. 
man reproved me gently ; and reminded me that Lavinia was the wife 
of ZEneas (what had become of his wife Creusa, he remarked, had 
always been a problem with the learned, but Aineas lost her somehow, 
before gas-lights were invented, in the dark, (notwithstanding Troy was 
in a blaze) in turning round a corner ;) Aineas, he proceeded to remind 
me, was married to the young lady (whether by bans or broomstick he 
could not tell) at Latium, after having overcome his rival Turnus, as was 
the custom in those days, (but now nobody fights for a wife—it’s all the 
other way) in single combat. 

I seized this latter idea with avidity, and remembering that even with 
the son of the Goddess of Love the course of true love was a little rough- 
ish, I became reconciled to my own crosses ; with the fixed determination 
however, that as the prosaic Peter was my Turnus his presumption should 
be punished in the same way ;—with this difference only, but whereas 
“pater” ZEneas is graphically represented in the picture as hacking his 
enemy to pieces by main force with a sword curiously resembling a 
huge kitchen carving-knife, I would shoot mine scientifically by means 
of the modern invention of the pistol—a discovery which enables gen- 
tlemen to settle their differences without heating themselves, and to 
despatch one another with a fortiter in ré and a suaviter in modo in ac- 
cordance with our improved ideas of good breeding and politeness. 

The fermentation of spirits which these thoughts produced rapidly 
caused me to take a very different view of my position towards Lavinia 
from that which had at first possessed me ; 1 now viewed myself as the 
injured party ; and it was while my thoughts were suddenly turned in 
this new direction that an adventure befel me which gave rise to a very 
awkward perplexity in its unexpected consequences. 


CuapTrer XXXII. 


I was one evening taking a solitary walk, and absorbed in my 
musings I had insensibly strayed some miles into the country, without 
being conscious of the time or the distance. The dusk was ee: 
and reminded by the increasing shade that the hour was gettin ng te I 
turned back and began to walk briskly homeward in order to effect my 
return before the closing of my college gates. 

As I had no time to s 1 endeavoured to make a short cut over a 
low hill and through 4 hick eohee of trees in a part of the country not 
very inviting and with which indeed I was but imperfectly acquainted, 
for it had never happened to me before to extend my excursions in that 
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not proceeded far before I heard, as I thought, an odd 
and while I was wondering what animal it could pro- 
scream made me aware that it was a female 
that it bore instant evidence that some violence 
committed. 
and without losing a moment I made m 
as I could to the spot, and it seemed just in time ; for I 
the ing with a man of the common 
who, as it afte proved, had taken advantage 
to rob her of her purse and watch ; and she in her 
attempt to resist had fallen to the ground, and it was 
that I found her. Fortunately I had a stout stake in my 
Orlando-like I was making my peregrinations ; but the 
me, without waiting to make a fight of it, made off 
as I was too much occupied with the lady to follow 


his escape. 

ing exceedingly romantic in all this particularly 
take hold of the imagination ; the time—the dusk—the 
place; the imminency of the peril; all conspired to 
it a striking adventure ; there was a distressed damsel in extremity, 
and an unlooked for succour precisely at the critical moment ; | was the 
i t; which of course gave a personal zest to the affair ex- 

ingly impressive. a 
The lady smoothed her dress, and as even in that agitating moment, 
womanlike, she could not lose sight of the attention necessary to her 
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becoming appearance, she hastily arranged one or two curls that were 
out of order and pinched up her bonnet a bit, and then broke out into 
exuberant ions of thankfulness at the opportune rescue which I 
had afforded her. I raised her up respectfully, and in so doing could not 
fail to observe that she was uncommonly handsome, and of a beautiful 
figure ; this increased the satisfaction which I felt at my good fortune 


in having been the means of saving her from further violence from the 
ruffian oh had assailed her. As she still trembled and was very ner- 
vous she thankfully accepted the assistance of my arm to her mother’s 
cottage which was at the distance of about half a mile in a nook under 
a hill, so oa and shut in with trees that it might escape the dis- 
covery of all but those previously acquainted with its locality. 

The mamma was looking out for her daughter sexi ; she had 
been somewhat alarmed at her non-appearance ; and was still more sur- 
prised to see her accompanied by a stranger and in a state of agitation 
which — explanation. The story was told in few words; the young 
lady had on a visit that day to a friend about a mile from the h 

stayed late ; and, fearing no harm, had been tempted to make the same 
short cut as myself in order to reach’ her home more quickly : the attack 
of the man and the robbery was the affair of a few seconds only ; when 
as she said “this gentleman happily came to my assistance and I was 
saved.”—Some hysterical tears followed this brief recital which I thought 
made her look more lovely. 

Profuse thanks, as mi ht be expected, were poured forth by the mam- 
ma; and I was i in a few words of her whole history ; that she 
was the widow of a naval officer; that she had one son, who was then at 
sea, but whose return she expected every day ; and that she was living in 
retirement with her daughter in the neighbourhood of her early youth ; 
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then she repeated her thanks, and the daughter repeated her's also again 
and agai end somehow the thanks of tne danghs came sweeter to me 
chai Tog of the mother, although they were timidly expressed; and 1 
to feel embarrassed. 

or the sake of saying something, I made known my own name, mak- 
ing a short allusion to the position of my father in the county where his 
estate was situate ; a communication which, I observed, gave the mother 
a particular sort of satisfaction as conveying the assurance that her 
daughter had been assisted by one of unquestionable rank as a gentleman; 
but when I further mentioned that I was then at the university, I fancied 
that a certain sort of alarm became visible in the mamma’s countenance ; 
and shortly afterwards by a skilful manceuvre which was executed in an 
apparently indifferent manner but with admirable strategy, shecou: —' 
to place herself between her daughter and myself in a protective positio.. 
The reason for this did not occur to me at the time, but it afterwards 
struck me that it was from an instinctive dread of the “ young gentlemen 
of the university” who at that time had the reputation’ af edlate very 
ardent.and not very scrupulous in their researches after the sublime and 
beautiful. ve : ‘ 

The cottage was about nine miles from the town ; the night was gettin 
dark ; as rn robber had been abroad that evening, it = : 
to the ladies that more than one might appear ae: cover of the dark- 
ness ; and it seemed not only a duty of hospitality and politeness, but a 
positive obligation of gratitude not to expose me to the murderous attacks 
of midnight marauders on such an occasion. Such I guessed were their 
thoughts; and I perceived that the mamma was suffering under the — 
awkward dilemma of seeming to turn me out of doors, on the one hand, 
in a dark night, or of harbouring within her domestic walls so dangerous 
an inmate as an unknown and juvenile member of the suspicious uni- 
versity. 

I ie her from the painful feeling of seeming ungrateful and of 
violating the laws of hospitality at the same time, by expressing the neces- 
sity which I was under of returning the same night; a communication 
which I perceived relieved her immensely, and which inspired her with 
so much good-will and confidence towards me, that in expressing her 
extreme and most painful regret that I could not allow her the oppor- 
tunity of showing further at that time how grateful she was for the service 
which I had rendered to her daughter, she ventured to add that if at any 
time I should be passing that way, she hoped I would afford her the 
pleasure of repeating her thanks, in which she was sure her son, the lieu- 
tenant, would join not less sincerely than herself and her daughter Emily. 

Emily said nothing, but kept close to her mamma. 

And so we parted, the mamma shaking hands with me cordially, and 
Emily courtesying, and then putting forth her hand timidly, which I 
pressed respectfully. I thought Emily’s hand felt very soft and warm; 
and I fancied it trembled a little; but that was natural, from her recent 
alarm ; besides I was a stranger; and as to whether it felt soft or hard 
or warm or soft that was nothing to me, because my heart was engaged. 

The next day I considered a good deal whether it would be ex 
of me to call and inquire after the young lady. The distance I thought 
was sufficient excuse for staying away ; besides, there was no parti 
reason why I should call; they were strangers to me, and the meeting 
was quite accidental; moreover, my calling on them in such a hurry 














look as if I was seekin making 
Peepers 1avypi ; so I concluded pe ce im, 3 ed cer dg 
take my ri eeveeks be cocks ¢ can annaal 
and as my staying away might ught a want respect, 

® mark ill-breeding, I thought I might as well ride way as any 
other; so I went. 

Now, I declare, that in paying this visit, and many others that fol- 
lowed, I had no other thought than of being polite and attentive; but 
when I was there, somehow I felt at a loss for something to talk about ; 
and when a man is in the habit of seeing one of the opposite sex 
of his own age, although in the present case the young lady was not of 
my own age, for I was more than twenty, and she was not seventeen ; 
I say that in such cases it is difficult to avoid paying compliments; and 
sometimes, ” Nr more is said than is intended. I am-sure I meant 
nothing. But somehow, I don’t know how it was—it was by insensible 

I became very—what shall I say—?—in short a deal of 
intimacy sprang up—unavoidably, indeed—for we were only there in com- 

y except on rare occasions—between me and Mrs. Navis’s daughter. 
Fforgot to say, that their name was Navis; her son’s name, as she often 
told me, was Frederick. 

A good deal of intimacy, as I say, sprung up between me and Emily ; 
there was no love in it, but a friendly familiarity and confidence. She 
certainly was a most lovely girl; and, excepting Lavinia, I had never 
met with one so calculated to absorb my affections. But, as I say, there 
was no love in the case at all, neither with her nor with me. believe 
she liked me very well as an acquaintance of her mamma’s, and it was 
natural that she should entertain a strong feeling of gratitude towards 
me for the service I had done her which of course I never mentioned, 
although she often did as a reason for her good wishes towards me and 
the confidence and familiarity with which she was pleased to honour me. 
For my part, I don’t mean to say that I was altogether insensible to the 
attractions of a very lovely girl ; I felt a high esteem for her character 
young as she was ; and certainly I always felt happy in her society; but 

mamma seldom left us alone. 

It was an odd complicated feeling that I had, and I candidly confess 
it; when I was present I was almost in love with her; but when I was 
absent I felt that I was in love with Lavinia. 

While I was thus employed alternately in my college studies and in 
making visits to Mrs. Navis, for whom [ conceived a great esteem, I 
received several letters from my mother, in all of which Lavinia was more 
or less alluded to. This cherished my passion; and the expression in 
one of her letters in particular made a lively impression on me, for it 
seemed that she had met Lavinia in one of her drives, and that Lavinia 
had made particular inquiries after my health, &c., desiring also to know 
when I should return home, &c., &c., 

This letter and these inquiries 5 me very much, I meditated 
on them continually. From some feeling of embarrassment I refrained 
for some days from visiting Mrs. Navis. I was certainly violently in 
love. I did not know what to do or what to think ; my predominant 
idea was to see Lavinia. Soon that idea became so po that I could 
not resist it. I determined to return home on some pretence, and, at all 
risks, to have a decisive explanation with her. While I was absorbed 
and agitated with this irresistible impulse I received a letter which 
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from a humble quarter and expressed in homely language, 
i Seas of ouch dacp end deuuetnn denen ien a aaa ee 
henqennaietieniiig,dngees and added 3 Seen. and cei i to 
my ination. 


CuarTer XXXIII. 
Tats alarming letter was in the following terms :— 


“ Honerd sir, Acordin to your wishus Muster Leander I rite to tel you 
al the noos about yur favrits and in partiklar Miss Jinny she got over 
her couchment very wel and my wife paid her the greatest of atenshun 
as if it was her own sulf wun brown black nose ears tidyish wun brown 
and white long ears white spot on his nose not much of a tail wun same 
very curly looks suspishus others rather mongrel looking but Mis. '>nv 
takes to em kindly and licks em all over very tender and my wife sa). 
does her hart good to see it and makes her think of you Muster Leander 
when you was a babby I mean to bite off all their tails myself tho my 
wife.is agin it and says it is agin natur so you may depend on everything 
bein dun asif you did it yursulf tim the ratkitcher as is jist cum in sais 
theres niver a tarrier as he knowed as is ekal to Miss Jinny for buty for 
why becoz she’s so ugly and sich a little rough un as is proper to the 
breed and that theres not another in the hole county naan fit to hold a 
paunch to her and he promises to worm the yunguns careful for they are 
alays onsteady and are ful of all sorts of wims and vagaries and their 
tags are niver right partiklar the female uns till they are wormed 
reglar which is my opinion tim is right for Ive alays seed Master Leander 
as those pups as isnt edikated proper are niver worth nothing and reason 
why becoz its al owin to training in horses and dogs and what not and 
if so be as you dont get the worm out of em when they are yung when 
they are old, and grow up to be dogs they alays turn to mis-chif and some 
of em are puppies all their life a scampring here and a scampring there 
arter contline they see and. consikence is they niver cum to no 
please to say if I am to give a pup to the yong lady at the lodge who is 
going to be put in harness with a genalman from the city of lunnon I 
seed him promis-cus red fore-lock wall-eyed uncommon round in the 
barrel and very ontidy about the heels dont think much about his breed 
so as I thout youd like to hear about the young bitch and her pups I 
rite these limes acordin master and missus out of sorts and the old cuch 
horse is but poorly from yur afeckshunate humbel servant ruspectfully 
thomas whippy.” 


Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with which I should have been in- 

ired for “‘ Miss Jenny’s pups” on any other occasion, the only part of 

@ communication of my ancient friend and stable preceptor the coach- 
man that struck me at the moment was the astounding news of the 
‘putting in harness” as my friend professionally expressed it, of the 
young lady at the Lodge with the “ genalman from Lunnun with the red 
firelock” &c., and whom I at once recognised as my enemy Peter ; 
although, as it seemed to me, the she-dragon must have made quick 
work of it ; and, I thought, too, that Lavinia was rather precipitate in 
acquiescing in such a matrimonial arrangement without deigning to 
inquire how far such a consummation might be dis ble to myself. 
On the other hand I considered, that, from the circumstance of my 
having quitted the county without making any mesg as she might 
have supposed, to see her, was likely to have piqued her pride, and to 
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have made her think that I had treated her with indifference, and indeed 
with a want of common courtesy. 

Then I got into my head that she had been constrained into a consent 
to this wretched union as I chose to consider it ; and that she was pining 
in despair at my of her and anxiously waiting for some commu- 
nication ; and all this time it never occurred to me that not only had 
there been no explanation on either side, but that there had not been 
even a declaration on my part nor the slightest formal assent on her own ; 
but somehow I had acquired the conviction that there was a mutual 


ing between us which although not expressed in words was 
perfectly intelligible to the parties concerned, and was a tacit en; 
ment. In short I came to the conclusion that as I was honourably 
committed, it was my duty to effect her rescue from the unworthy 


Peter in spite of all the dragons in the air or on the earth or under 
the earth. With this resolve, I determined immediately to repair to the 
scene 


of her despair, with certain contingent plans and contrivances in 
: ergs in the event of difficulties ; and which will develope themselves 
ue order. 

As if to assist me at this anxious moment, I received a letter from my 
mother, which rather to my surprise, made no mention of the matter 
ich was most interesting to me, and which I attributed to a tender 
solicitude on her part to spare my feelings; but it communicated to.me 
the distressing information of my father having a touch of the gout 
which I with insisted was of an alarming character, and which 
justified, and indeed rendered imperative that I should return home 
without delay, which I instantly did, showing by my excessive haste and 

how anxious I was to comply with the dictates of filial duty. 

My arrival at home was at all times gratifying to my affectionate 
mother; and my father, whom I had the pleasure to find unusually 
hearty, was to consider on this occasion that I had done well in 
coming. was not a word said about the family at the Lodge; 
although I endeavoured dexterously, several times, to incline the conver- 
sation in that direction. I was burning to hear some news, but as I 
found a awkwardness in forcing the subject, particularly as the 
affair of “bill” was mixed up with it, I was obliged to devour my 
impatience and wait for the solution of the question till I could investi- 
rg nae led apc ntagd tert As I had travelled all night I had 

whole day before me ; and after I had satisfied the various inquiries 
as to my health and occupations which it was natural to expect under the 
circumstances, I determined to make the best use of my time; evading 
therefore, an intimation from my father that I might accompany him in 
his walk over the corn-fields and pastures, and quietly eluding my 
mother’s affectionate attempts to detain me, I mounted a horse, and 
any Peary myself, after a hard gallop, close to the spot where I 

first met Lavinia. 

While I was speculating how I should obtain an interview with her, 
to my great joy I suddenly beheld her emerge from behind the celebrated 
mound of turf, and with a melancholy air seat herself before it, 
gazing with her cheek on her hand on the bright waters of the stream 
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which flowed swiftly and silently before her. For once, thought I, the 


- na Aes In - ets rere ho my re ean —T 
over bough of a tree earip hedge at a 
stood before her. ! 
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Cuapter XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


“THe maiden was in raptures at sight of the garland, and said that 
she knew she should be inspired while its shadow fell upon her biv 
She then seated me in the arm-chair by the fire and unrolling her long 
tresses she came and knelt low at my feet, declaring playfully that she 
who could imagine such beauty—such poetry, must be the only one 
capable of playing it to perfection ; and then,'in spite of all my resistance, 
for 1 knew no more of hair-dressing than the veriest scullion, insisted 
upon my playing it for the performance.’ I could not refuse, for she said 
that it would bring her good fortune, and accordingly I set about the 
task, exerting myself to the utmost I was able, and | may say, without 
vanity, that I succeeded to a miracle; but then, Paquerette’s hair was so 
very beautiful, and I was so anxious to set her off to the best advantage. 

“It was while I plaited and smoothed the rich tresses which, as she 
knelt swept the very ground, that the old confidence which she used once 
to have in me returned. She told me that the dark close wrought web 
of her destiny was about to be unravelled ; that poor old C., the professor 
who loved her like a father, had mentioned her name to an illustrious 
princess, his pupil ; that her highness had been so interested in her sad 
story, that she had wept outright at the bare recital, even though told 
with all sorts of blunders through the medium of C.’s Germanised French, 
that she had taken such an interest in her fate, that she intended to come 
incognito to the theatre to witness her début. She said too, that dear 
old C. had given way to a wild and foolish hope that the interest he had 
thus excited might lead to some yet greater, and that he might live to 
salute her Lady of Fontenay. 

“¢ And why not, Paquerette ?’ said J, in answer to the cold, wan smile 
with which she spoke the words. ‘Others, who have less right than 
thou, dearest, have been restored to their possessions, even the emigrants 
have for the most part returned to claim their own. Why then should it be 
impossible thou shouldst have less success than they ?” 

“«« Because,’ replied she, quickly, ‘ when the sap is withered the tree will 
die and can no more be transplanted. What is life, and why should I wish 
to live, a thing of chance andchange, the toy—the plaything of the lover.’ 
She suffered her clasped hands to fall low before her, and added mourn- 
fully, ‘How have I prayed that this bitter cup which I must quaff to- 
night might pass untasted from my lips! How have I pe off this day, 
in hope—but it was not to be, sad I, the’ daughter of a long line of 
nobles, am forced by fate to become an actress—an outcast for the short 
space which now remains ere I become as nought.’ 

“ She held up one thin pale hand before me as she uttered these words 
Sept.—voL. LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXIII. E 
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of bitterness. The fire light shone with a ghastly glare through the worn 


i and I shuddered to see how thin they were. 
Te meenaait’ A GAA enlentecting) to idinas'Bin’ghheny thoughts 


and to give her a 
“ she fixed her full earnest gaze upon me, as she answered slowly, 
, thou art surely mocking me. Thou canst not but 


have perceived all our early love is but adream. He hath returned 
to the world from which he has wandered to hold communion for that 
brief time with me. Why should I grieve? He hath chosen by far the 
wiser path, and if I cannot follow him so swiftly in his downward flight 
it is no fault of his.’ 

“| was terrified at the calmness of her manner, and remembering the 
exertion (reap aarti a gg fe ms Fore 
raise her h irit by every means in my power. I fear 
‘is Brieownaiigs ~ at not to this hour ; El cbe enctd keene the 
event ? 

«* Thou thinkest far too lightly of thyself, sweet Paquerette,’ said I, 
in a cheerful voice, while yet I was scareely able to refrain from tears. 
‘ Louis loves thee more than ever, but then tis with a more proud and manly 
love. Fear not, he feels that thou art worthy other sentiments than those 
he felt ere he had mixed with men. He now not merely to admire 
SEE tang ali tite Yee acting yostenn, anand 

“ arose i , a a stea 
upon my face. Sr ioteiacaset ommbteutenans manele te 

i — ey seen ie Zane ra age an 

*¢ ¢ Speakest , Georgette ?’ said she, ‘ ear aright? I 
know not, in truth, ~oe 4 voice seems unlike thine own. Teould clmost 
fancy it the echo of some music which I had heard long ago, thy words 
have found such quick response within my heart. See now, how weak 
and foolish I become. Thy simple hath made me almost forswear 
my long-cherished hope. Could I but believe thee, my only friend— 
but—no, no, it must not be, or I should dread to die !’ 

“ She gazed mournfully into the fire. The log upon the hearth just 
then broke in two, and rolled theembers. Its bright yellow blaze 
flared up for a moment, and showed her pale features as clearly as in 
day, and then sank into darkness. She seized my hand, and it 
with a convulsive grasp. I am sure she looked upon this incident as a 
omen of her fate. 

“Tt was just at that very moment that the dresser of the theatre came 
to announce that the hour for attirinmg was arrived. It was fortunate, 
for it broke the = which eh ate nay beg emer] 
myself in lighting the lamp, and in arranging every thing which wou 
te wanted for ler toilet, making: theer little offices cach and all last as 
long as I could, ere I dared turn my face to hers, so much was it stained 

tears. 

“ Troused myself by an effort, and endeavoured to cheer her spirits; and 
as I proceeded to assist her in dressing, suceeeded, by dint of perseverance, 
in winning from her now and then a sickly smile. Thus encouraged, I 
talked once more of Louis. I told her (alas! that I should say it) of the 

She while listen- 
ith @ return 


gloomy 
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thoughts which for ever followed her, and would endeavour to recall the 
trust and faith in him which she had felt in bygone days, when they had 
nought to love but each other. 

“ As the hour for the opening of the theatre approached, I grew far 
more excited than herself, for my words had soothed her agitation. I 
shall never forget the effect which the first burst of the full orchestra 
produced upon us both as we had sat quiet and silent for a few moments 
in that little chamber. It was like the thunderbolt. Paquerette raised 
her eye to heaven, and I threw myself upon her bosom in speechless 
agony. As the overture proceeded, she fullowed each note, beating the 
measure with her tiny foot, and humming each bar distinctly, altho 
the tears were ready to gush forth. She needed not the warning of 
eall-boy to arouse her attention ; for as the piece of music drew 1: ‘> 
its close, she kissed me hastily, and by a strong effort, rushed throu,.. 
the door into the coulisses. I remained behind leaning against the door- 
way, panting and breathless; and ail | can remember now is, the fact of 
hearing the voice of dear kind old C. calling in a loud tone, ‘ Be quick 
here—be qnick—a tumbler of eau @ la glace for the débutante, or she 
will faint before the curtain rises |’ 

*‘T live in hope that the Lord will forgive me, but at that moment I 
forgot the time—the place—the when—the where—the occasion which 
had brought me there—in short, all but Paquerette—there in that 
unhallowed spot, amid the emblems of unholy things by which I was 
surrounded, did I sink upon my knees, and cross myself, and pray with 
such yearning fervour for the success of the poor orphan, that those who 
saw me kneeling there, between those painted side-scenes, as deeply ab- 
sorbed in prayer as if I had been alone in my own village church, might 
have deemed me overcome by sudden maduess, and I cannot wonder at 
the roars of laughter which burst from the whole band of thinly-clad 
Coryphées who were gazing upon me from the coulisse opposite. 

“The music of the opening scene—a sylvan chorus of village maids 
and foresters—bold, yet flowing and harmonious, succeeded greatly in 
restoring the calm to my spirit, and I arose, soothed and quieted, just in 
time to behold Paquerette gliding softly from the side scenes unto the 
stage. Her entrance called forth no applause. Not the slightest mur- 
mur of encouragement greeted her appearance. On the contrary, it 
would have seemed as if each one held his breath fearing to break the 
charm—the gliding of that spirit-like form across the stage. There was 
a slight pause, even in the orchestra—but it was unobserved—the whole 
audience seemed beneath the influence of some magic spell, and sat 
watching that ethereal figure, dim and shadowy like a half-forgotten 
dream, as if, like the sybils of ancient days, the first notes she uttered 
were to be pregnant with the fate of some one among them. 

“ She om at length—I almost fancied that from where I stood I 
could hear her deep drawn respiration, but as she proceeded in her part, 
fear gave way to inspiration. Her genius took wing, and ere long soared 
above all the trammels of minor considerations, and, on the falling of the 
curtain at the close of the first act, the applause was most enthusiastic. 

“ How glad she was to breathe once more free and unconstrained upon 
my bosom, and to tell me of all her newly-born sensations, and to receive 
my words of hope and comfort. She seemed in better spirits than I had 
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anticipated, and thanked me many times for the exertions I had made to 


encourage her before the performance. 

“ Louis escorted Melanie from the box ape te oar pctog 
the tiring-room, to congratulate Paquerette upon well-merited suc- 
cess. Sehepintielld apeurthle deduslen ‘withthe sin sadness of Louis, 
and the extreme high spirits of Melanie. This did not look natural. It 
should, methought, have been just the contrary. For none could doubt 
that Melanie, even though possessing the patience and courage of a martyr, 
must necessarily feel some little of envy while comparing the 
sudden rise in the fortune of Paquerette to her own deficiency, for she 
was not as yet deemed perfect enough to venture to meet the public ; 
while Louis, what cause could he have for appearing sad and dejected ? 
He had never once opposed the step which Paquerette had taken, even 
when she would rather that it should} have been so, quite the reverse, he had 
urged and it by every means in his power, and therefore it was 
more remarkable that he should thus damp, by his silence and low spirits, 
the moment when all were so full of hope and joy. But just then I did 
not give much heed to the suspicion which at times pressed upon m 
mind concerning him, for I was too much engrossed by the delight which 
the unlooked-for good fortune of the maiden had inspired, and when she 
once more appeared upon the stage to go through the second act, which 
was the final one, I withdrew to join the friendly trio in the side-box, 
armed with my beautiful bunch of violets, which I had arranged in the 
peculiar manner which she loved so well, and enjoying the first feeling of 
real content and happiness which I had experienced for many a long day. 
These feelings were, however, destined to be but short-lived, for on ad- 
vancing to the front of the box to take my seat beside Melanie, I per- 
ceived that my beautiful bouquet of bruyére, which I had- made with so 
much pains and with so much self-complacency, had been parted by some 
rude hand, and that the half of its purple blossoms now adorned the 
ample stomacher of Melanie. I said nothing, but I looked first at Louis 
and then at the remnant of the flowers which he held in his hand, then 
again upon those which shone forth upon the tall maiden’s crimson dress. 
Her self-satisfied smirking almost drove me frantic. I could have stran- 
gled her! 

“ The opera proceeded, and each air which Paquerette sung alone, or 
any in which she joined, was encored with enthusiasm, and at the con- 
cluding piece the applause was deafening. Flowers and crowns of flowers 
fell in a shower all round her as she stood with her arms folded over her 
bosom, looking the very picture of meekness and modesty. She raised 
her eyes to where we sat. I knew there was yet something wanting. 
But Louis had retired behind us, and his face was turned aside. I pulled 
him roughly forward, and saw with surprise that his face was bathed in 
tears. He threw his bouquet of the violet heath blossoms over the edge 
of the box. It was flung with such unsteady aim, or may be it was that 
his sight was dim, that it fell, far short of the place where she stood, into 
the orchestra—and the musician upon whom it fell, perhaps already 
wearied with the pelting he had undergone, flung it with a jerk of impa- 
tience beneath his feet! I trembled lest Paquerette should have seen the 
accident, for—did I not know her implicit faith in omens ?—I plucked, 
with a nervous effort, the bunch of flowers from the bosom of Melanie 
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exclaiming, with a movement of rage for which I could scarcely account 


myself. 

Me Nay, I have wrought for Paquerette alone this day ; she alone ought 
to enjoy the benefit of my handywork. To her—to her only be it given, 
and to none beside.’ ; ' 

“} flung the flowers with such violence, and with such nervous aim, 
that they fell at her feet. She uttered a low cry of delight, which I 
alone perhaps could hear, and stooping to pick them up, instantly placed 
them to her lips, while her eyes were lighted with beams of joy, such as I 
had seldom seen reflected there. I turned to witness the effect of the 
scene on Louis. He had disappeared, and Melanie was rushing after him 
into the lobby, exclaiming that he was surely seized with a sudden fit of 
madness, for that he had shrieked aloud when I had snatched ber 
bouquet, and that while yet she was laughing at the seriousness \, 
with which he viewed so small a matter, had burst open the door and was 

ne. : 

“A vague dread of something terrible seized upon me ; I, too, hurried 
from the box without a word, and flew down the stairs to the room where 
Paquerette had by this time retired. The door was closed and the shouts 
of the pit, the noise of the stamping feet, the din of the retiring audience, 
reached even there. I was not surprised, therefore, that she returned no 
answer to my repeated knocks and summonses for admittance. I entered 
softly, my heart beating the while as I found the silence still unbroken 
even after I had repeatedly called her by her name. She was standing 
motionless in the midst of the chamber. Her dress was in disorder and 
her hair had fallen from its confinement, and hung with the mockery of 
the tattered flowers on her bared neck and shoulders. Her eyes stared 
wildly upon me as I approached, and somehow I could not meet that cold 
and deadly gaze. My bunch of heath blossoms was in her hand, but she 
had wrung it with such violence within her grasp, that it was crushed to 
atoms. A thrill of alarm ran through me, as | beheld that wild and 
stricken glance still rivetted in utter unconsciousness upon me, and to all 
my questions and to all my soothing a few muttered sentences, detached 
and incoherent, were the only answer I could obtain, while ever and 
anon she would wring and crush the flowers in her hand with all the 
strength of her frame, until at length they had almost wholly disappeared, 
and then she flung the remnant from her with disgust and trampled it 
beneath her tiny feet, while a madly echoing peal of laughter burst from 
her pale lips, and she sank into the arm-chair by the fire to give utterance 
to such loud wailing sobs that I dreaded lest the life should have forsaken 
her with each violent effort. I called no one to her aid ; I raised not m 
voice above a whisper and endeavoured, while I chafed herclay cold hands 

and bathed her burning temples, to utter words of consolation when I even 

knew not the cause of her despair. Animation returned at length in some 

degree, but I am inclined to believe that perfect consciousness never did. 

She gazed at me in silence as upon some lost friend whom she had not be- 

held for years, and placing her arms about my neek, suffered the warm tears 

to trickle slowly and softly upon my bosom. I spoke not a word, for I 

was still at a loss to divine the real subject of such violent grief. I 

deemed at first that it might be owing to excitement or to the nervous 

agitation incidental to her début, and knew that the best cure in such a 
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ease would be the quiet and repose to be found in her own little 
chamber. 

“* Paquerette, dearest love,’ said I, soothingly, ‘we had best go home. 
Thou hast need of a few hours’ rest.’ 

“* Whither thou ogre i omen sme a 
rising mechanically to reach it over the gauze 
silver net of the wood-nymph’s, while she tossed back the long hair 
SAads cditteciilied saldhrtes: Ravens Sttadsée Greahly woven these, tell in 
thick masses down her back. 

“ The sound of footsteps descending the narrow stone stairs leading from 
the stage to the little room seemed to arouse her into consciousness. She 
seized my arm hurriedly, and exclaimed in a voice scarcely audible, 

“* They arecoming! They are coming ! Oh donot let them find me 


here ! Let us hasten, Georgette ; quick, let us ; 
“] obeyed the impulse and hurried to do her bidding. She burst open 
the door in frantic rness to escape, for the footsteps were now close at 


hand, and the voice of dear old C— pronouncing her name mingled with 
that of the princess who had that night honoured the theatre with her 
was distinctly heard. She clasped my arm all the more firml 

to her side, and ran through the long, dimly-lighted corridors with 
the eagerness of one seeking to escape from certain death, nor relaxed in 
her step until we had setiihed the street. Once or twice I had fancied 
that I had heard footsteps behind us as if some one were seeking to over- 
take us in our flight, but at the moment my whole care was centered in 
Paquerette, and I thought but of the means of conveying her swiftly home. 
I was fortunate enough immediately to procure a vehicle, the only one 
stationed at the door by which we passed. As the driver opened it, I 
heard a low sob almost close to my ear, and a voice breathed forth in 
tones of woe ‘ Lost, for ever lost—a curse has lighted on my head !’ 

“ Paquerette’s foot was on the step—she, too, had heard the words, for 
she turned slowly round and gazed over my shoulder and uttering a long 
loud shriek of despair, she sank forward on the cushions of the coach— 
she had fainted ! 

“IT had turned to see the cause of this sudden emotion and perceived 
a retreating form hurrying through the arcades which surround the theatre. 
I could not, of course, distinguish its identity amid the darkness, but my 
fancy struck me with a most painful conviction, that the figure was that 
of Louis Girardot ! 

“I brought the poor maiden to a deserted home, for none of the family 
had as yet returned from the theatre. It was well that by the time we 
had reached our destination, she had in some degree recovered her senses, 
for an old woman whom Francoise had left in charge of the lodge was the 
sole occupant of the mansion. I hurried Paquerette as well as I was 
able up the stairs without giving utterance to a single word, for I now 

felt that her despair was such as to refuse all consolation. 

“ She seemed grateful for this silence, for she gazed at me with affec- 
tion, and once or twice kindly pressed my hand. She suffered herself to 
be seated without resistance in her old carved chair, and presently over- 
come as I thought by fatigue and by all the sore trials and emotions of 
that eventful night, she leant backwards and sank into a kind of stupor 
from which I should have deemed it cruelty to arouse her. My eyes were 

well-nigh blinded by my tears as I stood watching by the side of that 
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beauteous maiden. The dark shaw] had fallen to her feet, and her 
raven hair had fallen like a mourning veil over her pallid features, 
Se ne she 
still adorned, gave her the look of a already tricked out for 
gra : 


Pea BF: 


ve. I watched long and sadly by maiden; at least, the 
seemed long and tedious enough to me. I listened with intense 
ness for the grating hinges of the to give notice of the return of 
some one on whose assistance I could rely, for my alarm began now to 
increase with each moment as I saw the time pass away and the maiden 
still moved not nor uttered a single sound. At length, to my unspeak- 
able relief, I heard a carriage stop at the gate. I opened the casement 
and looked out. The moon was shining, cold, and pale, and I . 
plainly, as devlight, the portly figure of the kind-hearted old professor 
traverse with hobbling step the wide court to gain the staircase leading 
to Paquerette’s chamber, and I instantly seized the lamp from the chim- 
ney and hastened to light the stair. 

“ As I left the room, I turned to gaze once more at Paquerette. She 
was still reclining as before. Nought save the slight heaving of her 
bosom betrayed that she still existed. I hastened down stairs with 
something like joy at the arrival of ald C——, whom I knew to possess 
in so great a degree the gratitude and affection of Paquerette, and whose 

resence I thought might soothe her anguish and arouse her from her 
thargy. Poor dear old man! his pogie was but slow up that endless 
stair, for he was heavy with gout and rheumatism, and was compelled to 
use at each step to gather breath and courage. He chuckled with de- 
ficht as he beheld me descending to replace the old woman who acted as 
his guide, and as soon as he drew near, he exclaimed, pinching my ear 
rather sharply, as was his wont when he was more than usually pleased— 

“* Well, my pretty bouqueti¢re, and what think you of our sweet 
flower of to-night ?” 

“TI could not answer; for his mirth grated harshly on my ear. I 
merely told him not to laugh, for Paquerette was ill ; but he continued as 
he came puffing and blowing at each step, 

“ * Well, I am not surprised—we are always so after our début, — 
cially when we have been smothered with flowers ; but I tell you, girl, I 
must see her; I could not sleep if I did not embrace the dear child before 
I went to bed, and, besides,’ here he Jaid his finger on his nose, and tried 
to look arch, ‘ the little gipsy, you know well enough, has a proud heart, 
and I have news for her will make it swell and swell until it shall grow 
too big for her bosom.’ | 

“ He paused, and leaning against the banister, looked in my face, 
while his own was beaming with delight, and added, cheerily— 

“* Now, did I not tell you that the little witch needed but to be seen 
to captivate the princess? Ha, see you that? Ask her now if I am 
dreaming —if I am led away by my love for a poor orphan?” imitating, 
as he spoke, the soft tones of poor Passssbette; who had used these ex- 
pressions when he had spoken to her of his hopes. 

“ We were drawing near to her chamber, and I endeavoured to re- 
— his mirth, by warning him that the maiden slept, overcome by 

igue and emotion, but he only laughed the louder, and struck his cane 
with a more violent jerk against the floor, as he exclaimed— 

“‘* What, the little ungrateful traitress! did she think to escape me 
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thus ?—Did she think to rest before she had embraced her poor old pro- 
fessor ? No, no, I heard her fly as I approached her room at the theatre ; 
but, old as I am, she shall not . Besides, she owes me some sort 
of reparation for the sorry figure she made me cut, when I returned to 
tell the princess, who had despatched me to fetch her, that she was 
already gone. Ah, well, good fortune will ead overtake her, let her 
run never so fast. Shall I tell you my secret while yet I have breath, for 
this cursed stair will very soon a: it all out of my body—her highness 
has declared to me that her imperial brother shail have no rest till the 
Lady of the Woods of this night becomes the Lady of Fontenay in the 
face of day ! There now, think you she will be sorry to be awakened by 
such news as this ?” 

“My heart beat strangely at these words. A sudden hope arose 
within me, for I knew that whatever the cause of the cruel anguish which 
seemed so suddenly to have overcome the soul of Paquerette, this an- 
nouncement would be in some degree as a healing balm to her sorrows, 
and while the poor professor puffed heavily up the remaining stairs, my 

could scarcely as with his, so great was my impatience to be the 
first to break the news to her. 

“ At length, however, as might have been expected, both strength and 
courage failed the poor old man at sight of the last steep-winding flight 
of stairs, which as be gased upwards, seemed to terminate in nothing but 
the roof, and he sat himself down in utter despair of being able to con- 
tinue his pro for seme time, while I, all impatience and happiness, 
placed the little lamp by his side, and hastened forward alone. 

“The door was open as I had left it on descending, and I entered 
softly and with uncertain step, for the moonbeams no longer shone in as 
before, and the room was darkened I knew not why ; | paused ere I ad- 
vanced, for the low soft murmuring tones of Paquerette fell upon my ear. 
we thus that she had awakened, I remained motionless, fearing to 
alarm her, and listened attentively, thinking that perhaps she might be 
calling me to her side. But—these were the words she uttered in a 
hurried and broken whisper, as of one speaking in a troubled dream, and 
despite of the mysterious terror which they called up in my mind each 
one fell distinctly on my ear amid the tomb-like stillness which reigned 
around :— 

“* The hand of death is then upon me,’ murmured she, ‘they say 
that ’tis an hour of dread, of terror, and despair. They speak false who 
call it so—'tis one of joy, of hope, of rest from sorrow. But I must not 
act a selfish part—I must not die thus with calmness and content for my 
portion, leaving him nought but remorse and grief for his, for I know 
well that he will sink with misery and despair when I am gone ; neither 
would I have him deem that he has caused my death, for he has a gentle 
heart, and would perish at the thought ; but, moreover, it is not so,—long, 
long, has my soul been yearning for this hour. Then in compassion 
will I go and seek him, and tell him that I forgive him all, and that from 
the place to which I am now hastening [ will watch over him, and pray 
that he may live long and happily, and that he may rejoice in his ved 
Did I not go in secret once before when he was departing, and Zremained ? 
Did I not bend over him and bless him as he slept, and was it not my 
blessing which brought him back unharmed and scatheless ?—and shall I 
shrink from going now to say one last farewell, to breathe one last word 
of blessing and forgiveness ?’ 
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“ Now did I perceive with dismay that she was ing on the sill of 
the open window. It was no form which darkened the light from with- 
out. My God! she was seeking to step upon the parapet as she had done 
before—shehad forgotten that it had been removed since thatday. I sprang 
forward with a loud and frantic shriek! There was a sudden spring, a crash, ' 
the darkness disappeared, and the moonbeams glared into the empty 
chamber with a fierce and lurid light! Oh, do not urge me further— 
I was too late, the torn remnants of the green and silver gauze of her 
woodland dress remained in my extended hand; ’twas well [ looked not 
from the casement, for my burning brain already reeled. I rushed from 
the chamber, and flew down the stairs, making the long corridors ring 
with my frantic shrieks. _C— has told me since that he used almost vio- 
lence as I passed him to compel me to stop, but I recollect it not! I kno 
not how indeed I reached the court; I remember nought but stumbling 
over the broken fragments of the geranium, and falling upon the lifeless 
bosom of her whom I had loved with more than a sister’s en 

“ When my senses returned, I found myself still lying there and sur- 
rounded by Frangoise, and Melanie, and the old professor, whose low 
bursting sobs and falling tears mingled with those of the two women. 
They were awaiting the arrival of the commissaire ere they dared remove 
the body, and stood gazing in mute agony upon that pale face turned 
upwards to the cold moon. Not a feature was disturbed from its calm 
repose—you might have thought her sleeping, but for the thin crimson 
stream which trickled slowly from her parted lips, and soaked with ghastly 
contrast the gauze and spangles in which she was attired. She was 
covered with the leaves and blossoms of her loved geranium, which had 
in mysterious sympathy accompanied her in her fall. 1 stooped and 
gathered up the branch which had fallen next her heart. As the com- 
missaire entered, I seized her cold thin hand and carried it to my lips in 
token of a last farewell:—as I replaced it wet with my tears by oe side, 
the fingers unclosed, and a paper fell from their loosened grasp, which I 
picked up and placed within my bosom, but it was not till long after these 
events, and Paquerette was laid in her lonely grave, that I found courage 
to examine its coutents.” 

The poor bouquetiére, whose words had grown scarcely audible as she 
ended her sad story, here made a dead pause, and hid her face in her 
hands, while neither of her listeners could find heart to urge her to resume, 
although there was yet much left unexplained. I turned to R—, he was 
drumming with his fingers upon the marble counter, and I thought 
I saw a tear fall upon his hand ; but I may have been deceived, for my 
own vision had grown dim while I pas upou the wreath of newly- 
aie “ paquerettes’’ which still lay unfinished before the narrator of 
the tale. 

When the good old lady raised her head, she took the wreath and 
kissed it fervently, and then looking up, renewed with more composure, 
although in a graver and more melancholy tone than she had as yet 
assumed. 

“Tt was a dark—a mournful fate for one so young and beautiful ! and 
her rude undeserved destiny seemed to pursue her even when it would 
have been natural to suppose that all must have been accomplished. All 
the influence which the kind princess had promised to exert to restore to 
Paquerette de Fontenay her birthright, was now required to obtain for 
her—so angel-like and pure—even the last rites of Christian burial in 
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hallowed because, forsooth, she had died as it were in the very 
exercise of her unholy calling. She lies buried in the most lonely corner 
—beneath the southern wall of the Champ du Repos—you will know her 


have loved to ge + are it id my 

keep it, but it not grow with me, it would not blossom, and pined 
away when, with superstitious faith, I planted it by her side. There it 
wn and spread, and flourished until it has become the wonder of 
all who behold it. It needs no removal in the winter—it needs but to 
be screened from the northern blast. The guide, who will show it to 
strangers as one of the marvels of the place, will tell them ‘tis the dry- 
ness of the soil, and the heat of the southern wall, which has brought it 
to its beauty; but I know that it is not so, and will not suffer the argu- 
ments of work-a-day philosophy to shake my belief in that mysterious 


»” 
Take tae again, endeavouring to resume the train of her recollec- 
tions, and continued. 

“ Our first care after the catastrophe, when we could think of aught 
besides Paquerette, was for Louis Girardot. A messenger was despatched 
in all haste to his lodgings, but he came not, and the messenger returned 
to say that he had not appeared at home that night. He had long before 
this event obtained leave of absence from his regiment, and no tidings 
could be procured of his retreat. I saw soon after, that his regiment 
was ordered to the south, thus years, long and weary years, had passed 
away ere I beheld his face again. 

“ ief of Melanie for the fate of her old companion was loud, 
and I verily believe sincere, while it lasted ; for, from the bottom of my 
soul, do I acquit her of any knowledge or even suspicion of the truth. 
But she was not one to lose time in grieving, and soon resumed her old 
habits and her old affections, and sought again the love of the trombone- 
player and the second tenor’s double. She was fortunate enough soon 
after this to procure an engagement at one of the theatres. Her fine 
showy person and amazingly powerful voice soon rendered her a general 
favourite, and she advanced with rapid strides on the road to fortune. I 
loved her well enough—for she brought back the memory of my soul’s 
darling, and was fond of seeking her society with the are | inconsistency 
which makes us seek to look upon what sometimes gives us pain, until 
I one day heard her laugh heartily (the old laugh which used to make 
me so nervous) as she described the rage into which old C——, the pro- 
fessor, had been thrown upon overhearing one of her admirers exclaim, 
when she had finished singing with powerful effect one of her best 
bravuras; ‘that she must have surely caught the mantle of Paquerette as 
it fell!’ I could not bear her after that speech. 

“The good kind Francoise died not long after, and she was the only 
one who ever had any suspicion that all was not quite clear in the man- 
ner of Paquerette’s th, and who maintained that the general belief of 
her having overbalanced herself while endeavouring to gaze from the 
casement, was improbable and absurd. At the death of her mother, 
Melanie accepted a lucrative engagement in one of the large provincial 
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fessor and myself. But I rejoiced in the that there was yet an- 
one, if in life, must remember her with tears of anguish and re- 
morse. Often when returning from my visits to her grave, would I 
re-peruse the billet which I had stolen from her death-cold hand, and 
which had entered like a poisoned dagger into her soul to deprive 
her of life and reason. It was, as you may have y guessed, in the 
handwriting of Louis Girardot, and ran as follows, for I have read it so 
often that each word is graven upon my memory. 

“* You ask me, dearest girl, what it is heel to grant. How shall I 
be able td break the truth to Paquerette? once so fond and so confiding. 
How shall I dare to tell her that she is no longer loved, and that.au. 
has usurped her image in this heart once so entirely her own? Think, 
Melanie, once more, and retract thy determination, for think—that 
Paquerette cannot possibly suspect as yet that all my love for her has, I 
know not why, changed into awe, all my confidence into dread of her 
displeasure, and now, after the success which cannot fail to attend her 
to-night, this feeling will surely increase more and more. She alread 
holds herself at too great a distance from me, and forgets, to use a simile 
which she would understand—that the topmost flowers of the tree require 
a bolder hand to gather them, and often wither while yet they are wait- 
ing to be plucked. No, believe me, it were far more prudent to act as I 
proposed this morning. Fear not, weariness and disgust will ere long 
grow upon her, and then | shall be spared the necessity of taking the 
painful step thou wouldst impose upon me; for, notwithstanding her 
ardent melancholy nature, she is of a resolute uncompromising disposi- 
tion, and would scorn to tamper with herself, or to deceive me. Even 
now it is not me she loves, it isthe memory of what I was when innocent 
and generous as herself, I knew nought else, besides she cannot love me 
long, as I have now become the hard-minded, pleasure-loving soldier, and 
will be the first to break—rely upon it. 7 

‘* «You will now see why I bade you so earnestly keep the bouquet of 
bruyére which I have separated from the one that Georgette has made to 
throw to Paquerette. ‘The bouquetiére will be furious, I know, but she 
little dreams that ’tis her own constant watching and suspicious listening 
to all we say, which have rendered it necessary to hit upon some secret 
method of communication.’ 

“It was this precious piece of weak-minded eloquence, of dastard] 
compromise, which had killed my sweet Paquerette—alas, alas, that it 
should have been me who loved her best on earth who had thrown the 
bouquet at her feet ! But it was a decree of Providence! Who could have 
foreseen that such would have been the issue? It was, indeed, a fatal 
chance, for, had the letter borne the name of her for whom it was in- 
tended, the poor maiden would most probably have been ignorant to this 
day of its contents, but the superscription was dubious, smacking of the 
garrison elegance and gallantry which the writer had of late adopted— 
‘ To the Lady of my Thoughts—my Soul's delight!’—Had it not been 
for this she would most probably not have opened it; but, vulgar as it 
was, and especially unsuited to her, yet, in Louis’ handwriting she must 


have imagined it intended for no other but herself. 
* * * * * 


* * * id * 


a . It was many years after this, and all the 
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in this drama seemed to have passed for ever from the stage. I 
had grown rich and respected, and was considered at the very head of my 
ey when the new opera was opened with great pomp and éclat. 

any first-rate singers were engaged, and among the rest, one Madame 
Michelini was announced to eclipse all others, and great, therefore, was 
the excitement produced by her arrival from Italy. 

“It was on the very day of the anniversary of the death of Paquerette, 
and | had, as usual, been to perform my little pilgrimage to the Champ 
du Repos, when, on my return, Babet informed me, that a footman in 
splendid livery had been sent by the new singer about to appear that 
night to command a lot of bouquets for the claqueurs to throw upon the 
stage at the falling of the curtain. Now as this is a stale, a very stale 
trick, indeed, it excited no astonishment, and I should probably have set 
about executing the order as I had before done many of the same nature, 
without notice or comment, had not Babet left part of her message un- 
executed, and I was, therefore, compelled to go myself to the lady, to 
hear her intentions explained more fully. The address was in a fashion- 
able street of the Chaussée d’Antin, and thither I repaired accordingly. 
The door was opened by a little negro page, in a turban all flaunting with 
scarlet and gold, who informed me that madame was at her toilet, but 
that if I would just step into her boudoir, she would be visible with as 
little delay as possible. I traversed the marble dining-hall, the gorgeous 
saloon, close at the heels of my nimble conductor, little dreaming of all 
the painful emotion I was to experience ere I returned through them, 
and soon found myself stationed in one of those snug retreats where our 
Parisian belles love to display all the taste which nature may have given 
them to the best advantage. 

* As I entered, a small tinikin lady’s-maid was passing in haste, bearing 
on her arm the befeathered and bespangled crape skirt in which her mis- 
tress was to appear that night as a Mexican princess. She was followed 
by a little dog, who was gnawing and nibbling to his heart’s coutent all 
the smart gold ornaments of the dress, as the careless Abigail let them 
trail after her upon the ground. 

“Presently the door of the inner chamber opened, and Madame 
Michelini entered. She was a large showy woman, very tall and very 
stout, but her whole appearance redolent of the neglect and disorderly 
taste of those of her profession. Her hair was already dressed for the 
evening's performance with a circlet of gold binding her forehead, an 
aureole of feathers sticking upright all around her head and with this 
she was attired in a large-patterned dirty morning wrapper, open to the 
waist; and disclosing a rather red and bony neck and bosom. She advanced 
with a dancing pace, dragging after her the faded red slippers, in which 
her feet were meant to have been encased, and addressing me as * Ma 
chére,’ and expressing her pleasure that I had come myself upon her 
business, she advanced to the window, and drew aside the heavy curtain 
whieh had screened the light, and sank herself backward with a loud 
* puff!’ into the eider-down cushion of the fauteuil which stood ready to 
receive her. I stared with surprise as she executed this movement. 
The light fell full upon her face—I could not be mistaken, those features 
could not be forgotten, the sight of them gave me such a pang at my 
heart that I could have sobbed outright. Madame Michelini was no 
other than Melanie Michel, the daughter of poor old Frangoise ! the 
kind friend and protectress of Paquerette de Fontenay! Poor old soul! 
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even had she lived to see that day she would most certainly have died 
with joy at sight of her darling Melanie’s good fortune. 1 had command 
enough, however, over my countenance to suffer none of my surprise to 
escape, and she proceeded in her explanations and derivations perfectly 
unconscious that my mind was far away, both from her and her success, 
and that I had heard not a single sentence of all the instructions she was 
at so much pains to bestow upon me. She was, however, as in days of 
yore, endued with the same happy consciousness of her own perfections, 
and all the time she was talking to me her face was turned towards the 

mirror where she had ample food for occupation, in examining if all 
her feathers bobbed the right way, and in coaxing and patting the 
accroche ceurs beneath the Teeteae in order to induce them to kee 
close to her blooming cheek, which, from their wiry nature, the little 
rebels seemed but ill disposed to do. 

“ It appeared that she had raised some difficulty with herself concern- 
ing the distribution of her flowers, which, of course, I was unable to 
solve, never having paid the slightest attention to any thing she had been 
saying about the matter, when I was aroused to a sense of where I was 
by her suddenly rising and exclaiming, ‘that as I seemed so much em- 
barrassed, she must consult the general, whose taste none could dispute.’ 
She accordingly opened the door of her apartment, and calling ‘ Mon 
ami!’ proceeded to explain, in a loud voice, the cause of her dilemma, to 
an individual who was seated with his back to the open door, writing 
letters upon the lady’s toilet table. 

“* Mon ami stuck his pen into a rouge-pot, in order to answer the 
summons, and seemed to listen with much respect and deference to the 
exposition of the fair one’s difficulties, and when she had ceased speaking, 
he turned suddenly round and exclaimed— 

“* But what says the good lady who furnishes the bouquets, mon ange ? 
she must be the best judge, methinks.’ 

“ Now I had not trembled nor turned pale, nor felt, in fact, any emo- 
tion beyond that of a momentary surprise at the sight of Melanie, but at 
the sound of those few words, uttered in that deep male voice, a chill 
we over my whole frame, a trembling seized upon every limb, and if I 

not clung for support to the marble console near which I was stand- 
ing, I should have fallen to the earth. But my more than human efforts 
to appear calm were not without a happy res It As I grew more com- 
posed, indignation was the only feeling which moved me, and when in 
answer to the debate, I found myself, at length, compelled to make some 
observation, I replied, without even knowing the point which they had 
been disputing together— 

* ¢ Perhaps M. le General will prefer the purple bruyére, or a bunch of 
the bright scarlet geranium.’ 

“* Mon ami’ started from his chair at these words, and after gazing 
at me for a moment, he wiped his gold spectacles upon his India foulard, 
and, placing them upon his nose, walked to the door, and indulged in a 
long deliberate stare. But my glance met his without quailing ; I feared. 
not recognition, for the years had been long and sorrow heavy since I 
had beheld him last, and presently, as I had expected, he desisted. He 
shook his head and resumed his seat, while I could see that he hid his 
fuce with both his hands, and that he continued to drum the heel of his 
boot against the carpet during the whole time that I stood there, but he 
spoke no more. 
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I hastened my departure as much as possible, for I dared not overtax 
nd had diody-sonkaltelrah-oenlien and of folly in 
short visit which I cared not further to unravel. 
i apartment, madame’s bell was rung 
the finikin maid rushed past me, screaming 
and warm water and M. Antonio, 
one—worse, in than the one by which 
attacked on the morning when he had flown into a rage 
Batiste, for awakening him out of bed by singing ‘ Pauvre 
ues,’ while he was blacking the shoes — ree Ba — 
then I of m , p 5 
of Louis Girardot, ee die phe and of her who was 
mouldering in the grave. 
“ I saw them no more after this—neither the one nor the other of this 
i even the memory of this day had almost nae away 
like a dream, when the year after, being again on my way from visiting 
the grave of Paquerette, and slowly descending’ the hill of the ceme- 
tery: my course was impeded by the entrance of a magnificently plumed 
escutcheoned hearse, with a long train of mourners coming up the 
acelivity. I turned aside to let the train pass by just as the roll of the muf- 
fled drum burst upon the ear, and I heard one of the bystanders ask whose 
was the brilliant funeral. The reply struck to my heart. ‘’Tis that of 
General Girardot, notre bon general, one more of the emperor's darlings 
—they are all going one by one now that he is gone—but what have 
they better to do than to follow him ?” 


oer 


“I could not help turning after this to watch the procession as it 
slowly passed by the spot where slumbered poor Paquerette de Fontenay. 
Just then, a bunch of the rich ostrich feathers fell aside from the coffin, 
and while they paused to arrange it, one of the soldiers, attracted by the 
beauty of the scarlet blossoms which overshadowed, like a canopy the 


head of the tomb, thrust his hand through the iron-grating, and plucked 
one of its brightest clusters. I was struck with a feeling of awe, for 
which I dared not stop to inquire the cause, when, a moment afterwards, 
I saw the self-same bunch of flowers fall from the soldier’s hand when he 
fired into the grave, upon the richly-gilt and chiselled coffin-lid. It was 
a strange, a startling coincidence. Perhaps the last farewell of pity and 
forgiveness of that pure and gentle spirit to its first and only love. 

“Madame Michelini, whose success upon the Paris “eH 6 grew, after 
some little time, rather doubtful, having inherited the wealth of ‘ Mon 
ami,’ the general, married, after all, the trombone pla er, and retired from 
the stage, and she is living or rather languishing in her snug_ little pictu- 
resque villa at M——. 

“* My story is concluded,” said the uetiére, endeavouring to re- 
sume her cheerful manner. She toad ot with a smile, aihouieh the 
tears were trembling in her eyes, and said archly ; “and now, gentlemen, 
shall I gi you another? Come, a merry one, te about—” 

“No, no,” we both exclaimed in a breath, “ not to-night—not to-night 
—we can endure no gaiety just now.” 

.... ; R-—— blew his nose very loud indeed—and, without say- 
ing @ word, we quitted the shop arm-in-arm, and took, in silence 
and in sadness, the road to our hotel. 
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PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 
Cuapter VIII. 


Wuen Philip arrived on the following morning at the station of the 
railroad, and inspected the bill, he was delighted to find that a train about 
to start in a few minutes would pass through Eccleshall, the residence of 
his contemplated father-in-law. Rendered cautious by his last misadven- 
ture, he looked out for an empty carriage, in which he might immediat '~ 
ensconce himself, an a however, in which he could not succeed, bu. 
coming to one with only a single passenger, he jumped in, drew up the 

, and shrunk into a corner, so as to escape observation from the 
am on the platform. In another minute he was in a motion, his 
confidence reviving as he knew that he was whirling further and further 
from London, and speeding towards a remote and somewhat obscure 
locality, where there was y a possibility of his being recognised. 
Anxious to gather some information about the town where he was to win 
his once known, but now totally unrecollected heiress, he inquired of his 
companion, apparently a decent tradesman, at what hour the train would 
reach Eccleshall. After stating the time, the stranger added—* What, 
are you going to Eccleshall? We don't often get visitors to our quiet 
town.” 

“ Are you, then, a native of that place ?” inquired Philip, delighted at 
the thought of better qualifying himself for the part he was about to act 
by a few searching questions. 

‘Not a native, but I’ve lived there, man and boy, going on for five- 
and-twenty year.” 

“ Then you doubtless know Mr. Samuel Gibbons.” 

“Know him! Should think I did: play bowls with him every Satur- 
day at the Magpie.” 

“Tam not acquainted with him myself, and indeed have never seen 
him. I am merely going down on a matter of business in which he is 
concerned. Pray, what sort of a person is he 2’ 

“Oh, he’s a good little creature as can be, to play bowls or smoke a 
pipe with, but, poor fellow ! as to any thing else, he baint much better 
than a Tom Noddy, or a born natural. Some call him ‘ Silly Sam,’ and 
others, ‘Goose Gibbons.” I've heard say he’s got a softening of the brain, 
pn for my part, I shouldn't ha’ thought he ever had much brain to 
soften.” 

“ And Mrs. Gibbons ?” 

Rest her.soul! she ha’ been dead this seven or eight year.” 

“‘T think I heard there are some children living ?” 

“ Only one, a girl, that’s to say, a young woman now ; for Susan must 
be two,—let me see, ay, upwards of two-and-twenty years old, and a 
kindly, stout-hearted, strait-forward lass she be; that’s what she be !” 

I it true, or did I dream it, that she has a handsome fortune of her 
own ?” 
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“Don’t know what you call handsome, but her uncle, old Matt. 
Ruggles, the miller, lately left her a matter of seven thousand pound, 
hard money, and that I call something better than handsome.” 

“Oh! loulys clearly, I quite agree with you,” said Philip, in an 
absent manner, his thoughts being entirely en by the anticipated 
possession of the nice, kind-hearted lass and her fortune, the compro- 
mising and the silencing of the forgery affair, and his inflexible deter- 
mination to become thenceforward one of the most honourable men and 
devoted husbands in all England. There was no mney in this: his 
good intentions were always sincere at the moment, but unfortunately he 
was too weakand vacillating to give them consistency. One all-im- 
portant point remained to be ascertained, and he now inquired whether 
Susan's aha were entirely at her own disposal. 

“ To be sure it is,” was the reply ; ‘‘ what would be the use of leavin 
it to silly Sam? Bless your aki he baint fit to be trusted with 
money. Susan manages every thing and settles every thing, and she’s 
not t irl to be choused and cheated, I promise you.” 

This latter averment was not quite palatable to his auditor, who 
ceased not, however, to renew his interrogatories, and to gather such 
information as might be useful to him until they arrived at Eccleshall, 
when he left the train, and betook himself to an inn, that he might 
digest the information he had received, so as to make it support, in the 
most plausible way, the character he had assumed. The more he con- 
sidered the difficult and perilous part he was about to play, the more 
nervous he became, and feeling the want of some support and stimulus, 
before his début, he called for a plate of sandwiches, and a bottle of 
champagne, the contents of which he tossed off with a rapidity that soon 
changed his misgiving mood into one of comparative recklessness. 
Without being intoxicated he was highly excited, his spirits recovered 
their habitual buoyancy, his innate love of banter, and hoaxing, and cajo- 
lery revived in all its force, and under the confused notion that he was 
about to act a part in a farce, he proceeded to the house of ‘ Goose 
Gibbons” with a full determination to have some fun with him in the 
first instance, whatever might be the ultimate result of their inter- 
view. 

The door of a neat cottage, on the outskirts of the town, having been 
opened by a maid, the visitant was ushered through the house -into a 
trim, formal garden, where he found the proprietor, a little vacant-looking 
bald-headed old man, employed in watering one of the beds, for the 
more comfortable performance of which duty he had laid aside his coat 
and hat. On the appearance of the stranger he ceased, and gazing with 
a bewildered air first on the watering-pot, next on the peels ont then 
fixing his = accusingly on the former, he exclaimed, 

“Why, I do declare you’ve gone and watered the radishes instead of 
the flower-beds. How funny! Only to think! I wonder what Susan 
will say? What's this ? 4, for me, and waiting for an answer: 
here’s doings! Just step into the parlour, sir, and we'll see what it is. 
I'm sorry Susan’s gone to market, for she answers all my letters. Never 
was such a clever managing girl as my Susan.” 

To the parlour they sesslleghe adjourned, when after taking out and 
deliberately wiping his spectacles, the old man adjusted them to his nose, 
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hich seemed to have undergone a gradual enlargement, probably because 
- always talked through it. ’ 


«“ Samuel Gibbons, ire,” he ejaculated, as he stared at the super- 
evigthon- “Bless my heart! I’m no squire. I was born plain Samuel 
Gi , and have been so ever since.”’ 

True enough in one sense, thought Philip, as he replied, 

“ Nay, sir, that might have been the case formerly, but now that your 
daughter has received such an accession of fortune—” 

“ Well, that may make a squire of her, and I don’t deny it, but it 
won't make a squire of me, will it? Only to see how dreams do come 
to pass. I dreamt that I was sitting at my window, and I saw a jackass 
come to the house, and he brought me a letter.” 

‘I feel infinitely obliged by the implied compliment,” said Philip, 
bowing to the ground, “ but you know, sir, that dreams go by contraries.” 

“To be sure they do, to be sure they do: let me see, how should we 
stand then? Why, in that case I do declare the letter would be brought 
to the ass—he! he! so it.would ; how very funny! Any way it makes 
out my dream. I dreamt of a letter, and here is a letter! Wonderful!” 

This interjection was repeated two or three times during the perusal 
of the missive, at the conclusion of which he again wiped and replaced 
his spectacles, and after scrutinising his visitant from head to foot, 
exclaimed, 

“*Sure-/y you don’t mean to tell me that you’re Augustus Davis, little 
pale-faced Gus that was, the son of | old friend Gabriel?” 

“ The same, sir, at your service, and at the service of your fair daugh- 
ter, if I may be so far honoured.” 

“ Why, Gus was very short, and almost as dark as a gipsy, while you 
are tall, and fair, and florid. To be sure boys do change when they grow 
up to be men, and a few years will sometimes—” 

“‘ My dear sir, don’t talk of years; this metamorphosis was not the 
work of time, but.effected in a few days by that frightful illness which 
brought me to death’s door, and completely changed my constitution and 

pearance.” 

“You don’t say so. I never heard of it. What was it called ?” 

Gladly would Philip have supported the professional character he had 
assumed by pouring forth, according to established usage, a cento of 
long-winded medical terms; but not having any at command, and rely- 
ing implicitly on the ignorance of his hearer, he put his law vocabulary 
in requisition, and replied with much fluency, and a very profound air, 

“ Mine, sir, was a complicated case, first manifesting itself in a severe 
attack of mandamus, which rapidly turned to a nisi-prius, accompanied 
by fieri-facias.” 

“Shocking ! why, your face is fair enough now. Something of a 
nettle-rash, I suppose ?”’ 

“No, indeed, no—a genuine case of premunire, though Doctor 
Addlehead seemed to think that it might have originated in habeas corpus, 
with a latent tendency to certiorari.” 

“ Poor fellow! how you must have suffered with all these terrible 
complaints ?” 

“ Tortures, sir, tortures! One day I gave such a terrific scream that 
it broke a rummer in the next house, stopped the clock, and set all the 
bells ringing.” 
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“ Only to think, what fun! I should like to have heard it. And what 
id you take to cure you ?” 

“In the first instance the doctor gave me a strong decoctionof gui tam, 
I cannot say it did me much good. The Banco Regis pills allayed 
pain, and enabled me occasionally to get some sleep; but I attribute 
rer ce th doses of tales de circumstan- 
After such an i += ois ey lomeran dee tlm 
at the change in a | 

“La dear, no! se tatan ivodDen- eure, 4-sbealde’s 
I couldn’t have swallowed half those hard words ; they would have stuck 
in my throat, and choked me. Why do you always give Latin names to 


ve ge ; 
“Why, sir, we of the faculty consider it more appropriate that our 
rescriptions should be written in a dead language.” ‘ 

“Well now, very like it may—you know best, you know best. But 
talking of medicine, our milkman’s little girl has got a nasty tumour on 
her arm, and he was asking me this morning what he had better apply 
to it.” 

“ Why, sir, I should say a ee 

“ La, dear! you wouldn’t surely put a cataplasm on-such a very little 
girl, would you ?” . | 

“* Well then, she may take a kittenaplasm, if she’s so small.” 

** And so she may, I do declare, and so I'll tell her father. And now 
I must say a word about myself, for I don’t feel quite so well as I ought, 
— I do verily believe I have got something in my head: isn’t it 

unny ?” 
os Let me feel your pulse, if you please; every thing depends upon 
that; it is, in point of fact, the coram nobis of the whole system.” 
Here he drew out his handsome gold watch, followed the hand till it had 
com sixty seconds, looked particularly sapient, and resumed. ‘ My 
sir, don’t be uneasy about your head; depend upon it there's 
nothing in it; only a case of non compos mentis, nothing that a little 
medicine will not cure; as to the particular prescription we must reflect 
a little. What says the ‘ Pharmacopeia ?’” 
a ie = can I tell? I don't mee Farmer Copeer.” 
apothecary appeared to be deepl itating, and then sud- 
denly cried, for he th ie had said sionals establish his profes- 
sional knowledge: “ thing the death of your brother-in-law, Mr. 
R the miller! a very worthy man.” 

“* Poor Matt.! he was, indeed, and such a boxer! took lessons of big 
Bob. Well, I hope he’s happy, but I can’t help thinking that if he 
should want to square his elbows, it must be far from comfortable to find 
them pinioned down by the sides of the coffin. La, dear, how funny !” 

“ But you have told me nothing about your father, my old friend 
Gabriel.” 

“‘ Why, sir, you see by his letter that he’s a sad invalid. In point of 
fact, he suffered so frequently from félo de se, that we began to think 
nature had come to a decided Nolle Prosequi. However, he was mend- 
ing when I left home.” 
ayer? your relations, the Figginses. How's your uncle Sam, the 
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* Oh, fellow, he was so fond of his business that he went one 
day and himself.” 

* No, sure! What colour?” 

«J mean that he became a corpse, and so we thought we had a fair 


excuse for burying him.” 
“ Funny enough, to think! Well, I am ou've lost 
we ough only ; sorry y poor 


“ Na aad not lost him; we know perfectly well where to find him, 
onl he s 9? 

= Well, I call that losing him, but I won’t be positive, I may be 
ar And your cousin Tony, what’s become of him?” 

“Tony went to Spain, where he got on so famously, that he has been 
made harbour-master and port-admiral at Madrid.” 

“ Only to think! And little Kit?” 

“« He went to Venice, and has lately been made master of the horse to 
the doge. Kit drives his own four-in-hand now, and a famous splash he 
makes when he gallops them over the Rialto.” 

“ Well, I’m not much surprised at that, for Kit was always fond of 
horses. And Mrs. John Figgins, whom you used to call fat aunt 
Fanny ?””’ 

“ Qh, she has done the best of all, for she is now monthly nurse to 
the queen’s maids of honour.” 

“ Blessings on us, here’s grand doings! How these Figginsees have 

on!” 

“ Yes, they have,” said Philip, beginning to think he had done quite 
enough for the a disement of his unknown relations, and that it 

be safer to change the conversation. ‘ They certainly have, but 
after all, ambition has its drawbacks, and I question whether any of them 
are half so happy as you must be in this charming cottage, which is 
really the prettiest. I ever saw, and what a profusion of flowers! I 
suppose you are a botanist.” 

“ La, dear, no! Susan and I are fond of flowers, but neither of us know 
their fine names : isn’t it funny ?” 

“We of the profession, on the contrary, are obliged to be great 
botanists, as we use so many flowers in the preparation of our medicines. 
Indeed, my father and I grow several of the more useful, and our little 
garden at Bloomsbury contains some very choice specimens of Delirium 
tremens, Aurora-borealis, and Georgium Sidus.” 

“ Goodness gracious! What fine flowers they must be to have such 
pues titles. I should like—Aha! there’s a ring at the bell. That must 

Susan come home, and I'll go and let her in. La, how funny.” 

With these words, the little old man left the parlour, nor was Philip 
sorry to see him depart, for, as the exhilaration produced by the cham- 
pagne gradually subsided, he began to get tired of hoaxing his feeble- 
witted companion, and to feel half ashamed of the tomfoolery in which 
the manifest imbecility of his victim had tempted him to indulge. 


Caarter IX. 
Tr the vacant, inane, yet somewhat self-satisfied aspect of the father 


might well provoke a merry banterer to make him his butt, the gentle, 
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intelligent, and modest expression of the daughter were not less calculated 
to awaken in her favour an involuntary feeling of Not that 
Susan was handsome, for though she had the fair skin, hair, blue 
eyes, and ing cheeks that characterise our Saxon her features 


were not very delicately moulded, her face was partially freckled, her 
well-rounded arms had assumed the hue of the rose rather than worst 
and her figure, though not deficient in symmetry, was too substantial for 
elegance. But her countenance was irresistible. Its expression was so _ 
amiable, so beaming, so genial, that to see her was to love her: and so 
completely did it Philip’s recentexuberance, that he already regretted 
his treatment of her father, who, as he feared, might repeat some of the 
ridiculous buffoonery to which he had given vent. 

She entered the parlour in her shaw! and bonnet, bearing on her right 
arm a large basket, the weight of which had imparted a glow to her fea- 
tures which was still further deepened as her father said—“ Susan, dear, 
who do you think this is ? Of all the birds in the air and the fishes in the 
sea, it’s neither more nor less than Mr. Davis, the little Gus, you know, 
that you used to play with. Isn’t it funny ?” 

Her eyes were cast down for a moment, and then raising them and 
slowly surveying her visitant with a smile of surprise, she exclaimed,— 
“ Pray forgive me if I seem astonished—I should never have guessed— 
why you told me that Mr. Davis was—” Peis 

“ so he was, my dear, as swarthy and dumpy a little fellow as you 
could wish to see ; but la ! only to think ! he was quite transmogrified by 
ek Fe Fp ag aly with names as long as oes Gus 
—lI i et Mr. Augustus Davis will be enough to repeat 
eth on’t do it if it aes your jaws ache. — heart ! it would 
put mine out of joint, that’s what it would do.” 

** Mies Gibbons, I'm sure will excuse my reverting to such a painful 
subject. We of the faculty are apt to be a little too technical, and I fear 
that I must have wearied her good father with my Latin nomenclature.” 

‘* Latin, was it Latin? I'm sure it was all Greek tome. So were 
the long names you stuck to the flowers, Just like a kite’s tail they 
were. Oh, Susan, Gus—I mean Mr. Davis, is such a botanist!” 

“ And you, Miss Gibbons, are very fond of flowers, as I see by your 
window sills and your garden; but you do not trouble your head, i hin 
about their botanical names.”’ 

* No, indeed ; in the first place I should never recollect them, and if I 
did it would sound in my ears as if I were making strangers and foreigners 
of my native play-fellows. I don’t care about exotics. The commonest 
flowers and even wild flowers are my chief favourites: and I dare say 
you will smile—of course you will as a learned botantist, when! add that 
in their commonest names I find a certain charm, though I cannot 
exactly say why. What, for instance, can be so pretty, and what can 
awake such pleasant thoughts as the words heartsease, forget-me-not, 
traveller's joy, lords and ladies, three-faces-under-a-hood, wake robin, 
lady’s mantle, rest-harrow, columbine, and eyebright, to say nothing of 
butter-cups and daisies, and violets and primroses ?” 

“ Ay, ,” cried the old man, “and bachelor’s buttons, and love-in- 
idleness, and ie? and-kiss-me. You left them out, did you, you 
sly little puss! He, te he, my Susan’s so shy, isn’t it funny ” 

“ Several of those you have mentioned have valuable medicinal proper- 
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ties,” said Philip, seeing that Susan seemed a little disconcerted at her 
father’s silly remark. ! 


“Very likely, but I don’t want to think of nasty physic when I’m 
looking at sweet and beautiful flowers. What I do value in them is their 
being such cheerful company, and calling up such pleasant recollections 
by their names and odours. Why, the very smell of primroses and violets 
makes me a little girl again and sets me running over the fields and up 


and down the slopes and dells where I used to gather them ; and when 


read the mere names of others I can almost fancy that I hear the lark 
twittering in the sky, and Robin the ploughman whistling as he takes his 
team to the plough, and can see the sun peeping over the hill, fronting 
the house in which we used to live before we came to Eccleshall.” 

“I’m delighted to find that you’ are of such a romantic turn.” 

“ AndI amsorry todisappoint you, but really Iam not in the least romantic 
unless the flowers have made me so ; at all events, I never read a romance 
in my life. Until my poor uncle died I had no time, and since we came 
here I have been too busy in furnishing and fitting up our cottage.” 

“And hasn’t she done it beautifully ? Never was such a notable girl as 
my Susan! Manages every thing, settles all the accounts, looks after the 
= ; the queen herself could not make nicer pies and puddings, and 

tween you and me, Gus, she makes shirts, and darns stockings exactly 
like an angel. Isn’titfunny? La, child, you needn’t look so sheepish ! 
it’s every word true. Here’s blushing, and all about nothing.” 

“It’s carrying that heavy basket, papa, that makes me flush so.” 

“Why of course it’s heavy when we've got friends coming to dinner. 
Why didn't you get a boy to bring it? I'll take it up to the window-seat 
sien, to see how you’ve marketed, and you and Gus—la! I shall never 
call him Mr. Davis—can chat together as if I wasn’t inthe room. You 
know what he comes about, and if you don’t there’s his father’s letter to 
read. What, blushing again! Ah, slyboots, have I found you out ? 
Well, well, never mind; girls will be girls. Only to think !” 

Gladly did Susan, to escape from this idle raillery, betake herself to the 
perusal of the paper handed to her, while Philip, well aware that success 
in his bold enterprise could only be accomplished by a coup de main, re- 
solved to lose no time in enacting the character he had assumed. To 
remove all doubts as to his identity, though none such were entertained 
either by the father or the daughter, as well as to excuse a precipitation 
which might otherwise have appeared indelicate, he displayed upon the 
table the various notes and letters which he had surreptitiously obtained, 
and urging the absolute necessity of his quick return to London, since 
his father’s health prevented his attendance on their numerous patients, 
earnestly, yet most deferentially, implored pardon from his auditress, if 
he waived ceremony, and proceeded at once to the all-important object 
which had brought him to Eccleshall. In further defence of his apparent 
precipitation, he reminded her that they were in reality old friends, and 
that as their respective families and circumstances were well known to 
each other, there was neither necessity nor time for a lengthened court- 
ship. Having thus broken the ice, he proceeded to pay his addresses in 
due form, but as all love-making is proverbially dull, except to the parties 
immediately concerned, we shall only record such portions as derived an 
interest from the interposed, though unheard, mutterings of the old gen- 















































(“ What comes first ? La! I’m glad to see this. The dog wants a bit 
of pluck. I'll put this paper aside for him.”) 

“From our short conversation before you came in I know already 
what I shall find in your worthy father.” 

(“ A calf's head at top.”) 

“‘ He seems to be a truly estimable and friendly man.” 

(‘* And a goose at bottom.”) ) 

** What I was as a boy, he will doubtless have already told you.” 

(“ A little pickle.”’) 

“‘ And, on the other hand, I know what you were as a child.” 

(* A nice little chicken.’’) 

“ With an excellent heart.” 

(“ And a very fine liver and gizzard. J.a! here’s a rabbit, too.”) 

“ Should I be fortunate enough to become one of your family—” 

(* We'll have him smothered in onions, that’s what we will, won't we, 
Susan, dear ?”) 

‘Established in such a respectable business as ours, I need hardly 
assure you that my views are perfectly disinterested.” 

(“ A bit of gammon.”) 

*‘ I have not made any allusion to your fortune.” 

(** That's the cheese!” ) 

“ Upon that subject I can confer with your good father.” 

(* Where’s the mint for sauce ? Nobody takes lamb without mint 
sauce. Oh, there it is. Well, you do know how to go to market. How 
funny !’’) 

- Svar do not imagine that in seeking your hand it is my object to 
obtain—” 

(“A hand of pork, a pound of sausages, a bottle of soy, three lemons, 
two pieces of Windsor soap, aud a box of lucifer matches. Goodness me ! 
what a head Susan has ; never forgets any thing, andI never remember 
any thing. But I’ve settled all my dinner, except the dessert. A cake 
to be done brown, and afterwards cut up, that’s my dessert ; and so I'll 
leave the lovers to themselves, and carry the basket into the kitchen.”) 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


By Lrevut.-Cotonet E. Naprer. 


THE KAFFIRS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


“JT used the words ‘irreclaimable sa ’ advisedly; they convey og! mature 
opinion, and I am neither disposed to nor to retract it."—From Sir Benja- 
min D’ Urban’s Despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated Cape Town, June 9, 1836. 


THE conclusion of the last chapter brought the reader to the period, 
when, in 1795, the colony of the Cape of Good Hope fell into our 

on. 

Sir James Craig, the first English governor, was in 1797, succeeded 
in that office by Lord Macartney, who, finding the Eastern Province still 

to the insults of the Kaffirs, and consequently in the same dis- 

ised condition as heretofore—his secretary, Mr. Barrow, was de- 

spatched thither for the purpose of investigating the state of affairs, and 

coming, if possible, to some sort of arrangement with the Kaffir chiefs as 
to their future relations with the colony. 

The result of this mission was the re-establishment of some kind of 
order amongst the frontier Boers, and the promise on the part of the 
Kaffirs to retire within their own boundary beyond the great Fish River ; 
their usual excuse of the fear of Gaika, being obviated by the successful 
mediation of the British commissioner. 

The eastern frontier was found to be in the same disordered state, in 
which it had been left at the conclusion of the peace of 1794; being 
now in the exclusive occupation of the Kaffirs, who made it the starting 
poiut for fresh encroachments, which they had carried to such an extent, 
that some of their plundering parties had even penetrated as far west as 
the neighbourhood of Swellendam. 

In consequence of this state of things, the Zuureveld had been entirely 
abandoned by the colonists ; a “circumstance, no doubt, that induced 
the Kaffirs once more to transgress the fixed boundary. So long as they 
remained in small numbers in these forsaken parts, and during the con- 
fusion in the affairs of Graaf Reynet, little notice had been taken of their 
encroachments ; but of late they had poured over in such multitudes, 
and had made such rapid advances towards the interior and inhabited 
parts of the district, levying at the same time, contributions of oxen and 
sheep on those colonists, whose habitations they approached in their 
passage through the country, that the affair was become seriously 

ing.” * 
ms * * * + * 

Mr. Barrow took advantage of his mission to form a treaty of alliance 
with Gaika ; one of the stipulations of which was, that no Kaffir should 
pass the boundary of the Great Fish River; but notwithstanding this 
agreement, and the promise above adverted to, to evacuate the Zuure- 
veld, the Kaffirs immediately afterwards renewed their depredation, 


* See Barrow’s Travels, vol. i., p. 112. 
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with redoubled audacity, and Congo, the chief of the Genookaquas, 
advanced to the Sunday River, where he formed a connexion with the 
Ghonaquas,* and many vagabond Hottentots, and thus strengthened, 
not only refused to retire, but treated with the greatest insolence the 
messengers sent to that effect. 

Shortly afterwards, the Boers—uncontrolled by the presence of any 
British troops, as well as unprotected from their savage neighbours, rose 
into open rebellion against the English government ; and this unsatis- 
factory state of things induced General Dundas (the successor of Lord 
Macartney in command at the Cape) to despatch in 1799, a considerable 
force, oe General Vandeleur, to the Eastern Frontier. 

This force, consisting of some English infantry, part of the 8th 
Dragoons, and a body of disciplined Hottentots, since known as the “Cape 
Corps,” soon cabibed the Boers to a state of submission.: Far different 
however, was their success with the Kaffirs. An interview having been 
obtained with Congo, he of course engaged to retire with his followers 
beyond the colonial border ; but experience had not then taught us duly 
to appreciate the dependence to be placed on Kaffir faith, and Kaffir pro- 
mises. General Vandeleur, thrown off his guard, and deeming himself 
at peace with these savages, was treacherously attacked by them near the 
Bushman's River, and however this contest with the Kaffirs, may—as in 
many subsequent similar instances—be attempted to be glossed over, it 
ended in neither more or less than our defeat. The British force was 
obliged to retire on Algoa Bay ; in so doing, a detachment of the 81st 
Regiment, under Lieutenant Chumney, was, including that officer, cut off 
nearly toa man. General Dundas now came in person to the frontier, 
and filled our cup of humiliation and disgrace to the very brim, by 
patching up a “ peace as it was called,” with these barbarians, ‘‘ and 
then quietly returned to the seat of government at the Cape.”’+ 

Such was the result of our first collision with the Kaffirs! It com- 
menced with treachery on their part, it ended with defeat and disgrace 
on ours ! 

These events happened half a centu —during this long period 
there is scarcely another portion of the lohearttal ios not Semustanatioed 
by British valour and British wisdom ; the former insuring victory to our 
fleets and armies, the latter securing the oft hard-earned advantages 
obtained by both. Kaffirland alone, with its barbarous hordes, has during 
that time been the only permanent defacing blot on our bright escutcheon ; 
and if, in the repeated contests provoked by the aggressions of these 
savages, the British lion has not been always bearded by the Kaffir wolf, 
the few transient successes of our arms against these savages have never 
terminated in beneficial results; for even when beaten in the field, 
strange to m4 they have through our own folly, backed by their ever- 
recurring duplicity, always worsted us in the “cabinet !”’ 

But to return from this digression and resume the course of my nar- 
rative :— 

On the conclusion of the “treaty of peace” entered into by General 





* The Ghonaqua was a mixed race of Kaffirs and Hottentots. The Genoo- 
kaquas of might, from their appellation, be supposed to have a similar 
origin ; but ollins, who makes particular mention of this tribe, states 
that he could not ascertain the source of its denomination. 

t See Col. Collins’ Official Report. 
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Dundas, a block house was erected at Algoa Bay,* which was garrisoned 
y a small detachment, but the rest of the troops were all immediately 
withdrawn from the Eastern Province. 

The Kaffirs only awaited this movement as a signal for their renewed 
depredations, which were then carried on with the most relentless bar- 
barity, chiefly by the tribes of Congo, of Olela, and Habana, who were 
subsequently joined by T’Slambie and his followers; and in their career 
of murder, plunder, and incendiarism, they were backed and ably abetted 
by hordes of Hottentot banditti, Jed on by brigand chiefs, such as the 
Rktnaine, Boosac, and other adventurers of the same stamp and de- 
scription. 

Meanwhile the remonstrances of the farmers were not only disregarded, 
but they were even threatened with the severest penalties should they 

e to leave their habitations ; however, such was the state of inse- 
curity of life and property, that in spite of these prohibitions, nearly the 
whole of the Zuureveld was again abandoned, and its inhabitants reduced 
to despair, rose up in arms against the government, to whose neglect they 
attributed all their misfortunes, and whose supineness and weak measures 
had then, as they have often since done, most undoubtedly encouraged 
the barbarians in their wanton aggressions. 

Mr. Maynier, the Landdroost of Graaf-Reynet, whose misrepresenta- 
tions had greatly influenced the conduct of the British government in all 
their recent transactions, and who still advocated conciliatory measures 
towards the Kaffirs, was at first placed in charge of a “ commando” 
against the marauders, but was shortly superseded by a gallant Burgher 
of the name of Van der Walt, who seems to have been well qualified for 
the trust. This commando consisted of such of the farmers as had not 
joined the disaffected, and Van der Walt advanced against the united 
Kaflirs and Hottentots, with such promptitude and energy, that he in- 
spired confidence in his own people, and struck their opponents with 
terror. The Kaffir chiefs held a council of war, and were on the point 
of retiring, when the commandant was suddenly called away to the 
neighbourhood of the Camtoos River, where the Hottentots were causing 

at disturbances—in quelling which he met with his death from a 
musket-ball, whilst penetrating a dense thicket, and the colony thus lost 
the valuable services of a most energetic and able man. { 

The death of Van der Walt appears to have been the signal for the 
dispersion of the commando assembled under his orders, and the enemy 
meeting with little opposition, soon scoured the country with impunity 
in every direction ; whilst one party under David Stuurman, the Hottentot 
leader, penetrated as far as Plattenberg Bay, in the district of George, 
where they fell in with a large party of farmers with their families, who 
abandoning these scenes of rapine and murder, were proceeding towards 
the Cape ; these poor people were mercilessly put to death, but their wives 
and children, “contrary,” says Colonel Collins, “to their practice on 
some other occasions,” were sent away uninjured, 





* See Barrow, vol. ii. p. 86. 
+ The losses of the colonists in the year 1802, are stated as amounting to 858 
horses, 4475 oxen, 35,474 cows and calves, 34,023 sheep, and 2480 goats.—See 
“ Lichtenstein’s Travels,” pp. 302, 382. 
t See “Colonel Collins’ Ufficial Report, 1809.” 
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Such was the state of the colony when the treaty of Amiens restored 
it, in 1803, to the Dutch, but ere it was taken possession of by them, 
General Dundas deemed it necessary to conclude a second humiliati 
treaty with the Kaffirs. ‘“ This was done no other condition than 
that each should retain possession of the cattle that had fallen into 
their respective hands,” which, of course, was tantamount to nasil 
a peace of these barbarians, with the spoils of the colony, and this dis- 
graceful ent, entered into by a British official, was afterwards 
confirmed by the Batavian government. 

Most truly has it been observed, that all our relations with the Kaffirs 
have been from first to last, a series of military and political blunders! 

A strange fatality, an injudicious choice of men and measures, want 
of success to our arms, followed by humiliating treaties, have usually 
attended our warlike and political transactions with these barbarians, who 
—from the times of Vandeleur and Dundas, to those of Maitland and 
Pottinger—have, with but few exceptions, ever baffled our generals, out- 
witted our statesmen ; in short, as been before remarked, generally 
defeated us both in the field and the cabinet! 

May the spell at last be broken! may the gallant soldier now in com- 
mand at the Cape of Good Hope, be left to deal with these savages 
according to the dictates of his own judgment and experience! for if 
unshackled by those bonds, the result of misrepresentation, faction, and 
calumny, most assuredly will he dissipate that ominous fatality, restore the 
tarnished lustre of the British arms, and amply repair the errors of his 
predecessors, or rather under those instructions under which they were 


obliged to act.* 


. * * * * 


On the evacuation of the Cape of Good Hope by the English, 
General Janssens was appointed by Holland to the chief command of that 
colony. As soon as the state of affairs would admit of his absence from 
the seat of government, he proceeded to the Eastern frontier, and not 
content with confirming the ill-advised treaty concluded with the Kaffirs 
by General Dundas, he, with most unaccountable fatuity, not only con- 
ferred marks of approbation on the Hottentot rebel and brigand, Klaas 
Stuurman (who by his alliance and co-operation with the Kaffirs had 
been the cause of. so much mischief to the colony), but in a manner 
acknowledged his independence, and made him a grant of land on the 
little Camtoos River, near the spot where only a year before, the gallant 
Van der Walt had been killed by the followers of this ruffian, the recital 
of whose atrocities would, to use the words of Colonel Collins, “ render 
these sheets too voluminous and too disgusting.” 

Klaas Stuurman was not, however, long destined to enjoy the fruits of 
his crimes, and of the weakness of the Dutch government, for he was 
shortly after killed by his brother David, who became the nucleus around 
which now assembled every vagabond from the western parts of the 
colony. He likewise increased his force by the addition of Kaffirs and 
Ghonaquas, and then formed an alliance wi Congo, whom he was about 





* The above was written ere intelligence of the submission of the Kaffir 
chiefs to Sir Harry Smith had reached England —Author’s Note. 
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in the course of transactions he was 
to the Cape, and finally banished to Robben Island, from whence he 


his escape, was recaptured, and eventually transported to Botany 


Bay. 

Such was the man who, under the high-sounding title of the “ Last of 
the Hottentot Chiefs,” is represented as an object of sympathy and com- 
miseration, by one of that lengthened strin mendacious writers, whose 
calumnies, hoods, and fictions have so misled the British i 
and encouraged in a certain class that spirit of mistaken philanthropy, 
the cause of so much subsequent waste of blood and treasure. 

To revert to the visit of General Janssens to the Eastern frontier ; 
after having invested Claas Stuurman with the baton of office, and estab- 
lishing him, as has been seen, on the Camtoos River, he next obtained an 
interview at the Sunday River, with T’Slambie, Congo, Habana, and 
other chiefs of those Kaffir tribes, who had now to all appearance perma- 
nently located themselves in the Zuureveld. The General clearly pointed 
out this infringement of the treaty which had fixed the great Fish River 
as the boundary of the two countries ; and after exhorting them to retire 
in peace beyond the colonial limits, threatened in the event of non-com- 
pliance, to ~~ recourse to compulsory measures. 

The fear of Gaika was as usual, urged as an excuse, but this difficulty 
was removed in a subsequent conference with that chief, who promised to 
offer them no further molestation, and the invaders then agreed to return 
to their own territories. 

The Zuureveld at this period, in consequence of Kaffir encroachments 
had been—as already stated—abandoned by its former colonial inhabitants, 
who, on the strength of the recent arrangements, were now under penalty 
of forfeiture, enjoined to repair to their respective locations ; but the 
Kaffirs were there before them! In fact, T’Slambie had never quitted 
theprovince, and the Dutch government, embarrassed by a fresh war with 
England, possessed not the power of carrying into execution their threats 
of forcible expulsion. 

Such a succession of robberies and murders were now constantly com- 
mitted, that those colonists who had returned to their dwellings were again 
obliged to seek safety in flight ; and in 1806 (when the Cape of Good 
Hope again became an English possession) the Eastern province was 
once more apparently occupied by the tribes of T’Slambie, Congo, and 
other Kaffir chiefs, who seem at that period to have established themselves 
in undisputed possession throughout the Zuureveld. 

In 1811, Sir John Cradock, having a considerable force at command, and 
wearied by their continued and repeated depredations, determined on 
making a grand effort to eradicate these barbarians from the colony. 
Colonel Graham was accordingly placed at the head of some regular 
troops, and aided by a large commando of Burghers, succeeded during the 
course of the following year, in driving the Kaffirs beyond the es- 
tablished boundary of the Great Fish River. 

In the performance of this duty, Colonel Graham ae a stern 
decision and firmness of purpose, which by the “ Exeter Hall” party has 
often been falsely and unjustly stigmatised with inhumanity and cruelty ; 
nay, persons bearing the name of Englishmen, have, in their injudicious 
advocacy of the Kaffirs, been so completely lost to all sense of decency 
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and shame, as even to palliate a most treacherous massacre* of the colo- 
nists, which took place in the course of this war; and so unmindful of 
truth as to implicate, not only the settlers, but also British soldiers in the 
“indiscriminate slaughter of women as well as men, whenever found, 
and even though they offered no resistance.” f 

This base calumny as regards the British soldier is beneath notice, 
whilst Sir John Cradock’s proclamation, issued in 1813, would appear 
fully to justify the colonists from so foul an imputation, for in this docu- 
ment the governor of the Cape of Good Hope declares “his heart-felt 
satisfaction that he had not discovered amongst the inhabitants any one 
instance of cruelty, oppression, or prevailing misconduct.” 

The severe lesson they had lately received from Colonel Graham, was 
however, lost upon these “irreclaimable barbarians,” for under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Charles Somerset, who succeeded Sir John Cradock 
in the government of the Cape, the Kaffirs again proved so troublesome 
as to require his lordship’s presence at the frontier, whither he repaired 
in 1817, had an interview with Gaika, with whom a treaty of alliance 
was formed, on the express condition that all the cattle and liaies stolen 
from the colony should be immediately restored. 

Shortly after this event, Gaika being attacked by his uncle, and old 
enemy, T’Slambie, was defeated with great slaughter at the Debe 
Flats, when the latter immediately renewed his depredations on the 
colony.t This irruption, coupled with Gaika’s application for assistance 
from the British—an expectation founded on the late treaty with him— 
caused the hostile expedition, which in 1818 was sent into Kaffirland 
under Colonel Brereton, the result of which was the capture of 23,000 
head of cattle, 9000 of which were given to Gaika, and the rest dis- 
tributed amongst the frontier colonists, as a slight compensation for 
recent, and former unpunished robberies committed on them by the Kaffirs, 
chiefly belonging to T’Slambie’s tribe. 

The commando of 1818 has, by those enemies of their fellow-country- 
men, those writers who so falsely apply unto themselves the misnomer of 
“ cere oom been stigmatised as a wanton act of aggression, and as 
fully justifying the great Kaffir invasion of 1819; whereas, if the cir- 
cumstances which led to Colonel Brereton’s expedition be duly considered, 
it can only be regarded in the light of a pure act of retributive justice, 
equally called for by the repeated and unceasing aggressions of T’slambie, 
Congo, and other tribes in alliance with them, as well as in consequence 
of the appeal made to us by Gaika, with whom we had so lately contracted 
a friendly alliance. 

‘That the policy of the colonial government at this period was of a 
mild and benevolent cast may be proved from a variety of sources,” which, 
if referred to, will fully tend to show such allegations against the British 
government, the colony, and colonists in general, to be false and 
groundless. 





* That of the Landdrost Stockenstrom, who with his followers was murdered 
y the Kaffirs, after having been invited by them to a friendly conference.—See 
¢ Missionary Brownlee’s account of this transaction, in appendix to Thompson’s 
work on Southern Africa. 
See Pringle’s “ South African Sketches,” p, 95. 
og - rity a Es saga naar in Africa,” vol. i., p. 257, which Mr. 
isquo order to jus e invasi .—See Pringle’ 
# South Afviean Sketches * ate fy invasion of 1819. Pringle’s 
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_ The above opinion, repeated nearly verbatim in a very recent work® 
on the colony of the ne ee my ml applicable to our then exist- 
ing relations with the under Macartney’s government, is 
equally relevant to all our subsequent transactions with that people ; how- 
ever, time and dearly-bought experience but too clearly prove, that our 
future policy in dealing with this turbulent and dishonest race, ought to 
be, to use the words of the author above quoted, “ inflexible, prompt, and 
decisive,”"—for that, according to Kaffir interpretation,—“ forbearance is 
weakness, indecision a want of courage, and liberality a want of under 
standin ” 

To oe to the course of our narrative : scarcely had the troops com- 
posing Colonel Brereton’s expedition been withdrawn, than the united 
tribes of T’Slambie, Congo, and Habana, with many of Hintza’s people, 

anew into the colony in such overwhelming force, that the ieaatier 
military posts were abandoned, two detachments of the 72nd, under the 
command of Captain Gethin and Lieut. Hunt were cut off, the missionary 
stations were burnt, and the whole Eastern Province was over-run and 
devastated as far as Algoa Bay. 

The Kaffirs on this occasion were nominally commanded by Dushani, 
the son of T’Slambie, but in reality led on by an impostor of the name 
of Makanna, who, assuming pretensions to supernatural knowledge and 
power, together with the character of a prophet, promised shortly to drive 
the English into the sea. 

At the head of 10,000 Kaffirs, Makanna next made a desperate attack 
upon Graham’s Town, which was resolutely defended by Colonel Will- 
shire,t with about 250 British troops and a fow Hottentots. Colonel Will- 
shire repulsed the assailants with considerable slaughter, and followed them 
into their own country ; nor were any proposals of peace listened to, until 
the surrender of Makanna, and the abandonment by the Kaffirs of the 
territory between the Keiskamma and Great Fish Rivers, appeared to have 
insured for the colony some degree of future peace and tranquillity. 

This ‘‘ ceded” territory was, by the terms of the treaty, to be occupied 
by neither colonists nor Kaffirs, but exclusively appropriated for such 
military posts as we might there choose to establish, forming thus an in- 
tervening belt between the industry of civilisation, and the plundering 
habits of the most matchless barbarism; nor can the least doubt be enter- 
tained of the perfect justice of such a precautionary measure, and of what 





* Bunbury’s “ Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good Hope.” Thompson, 
the Missionary Brownlee, and the Poet Pringle appear to have been this author’s 
chief authorities in the relation of our transactions with the Kaffirs, and the 
have caused him to take perhaps rather a one-sided view of the question, whic 
he seems to admit in the following passage:—“ In what relates to disputed ques- 
tions of colonial policy, and especially to the character and treatment of the 
Kaffirs, some inconsistency may be observed between the opinions expressed in 
my journal and those in the chapters subsequently written. I went out to the 
Cape strongly prepossessed in favour of the views entertained on those subjects by 
what is called the ‘religious’ party, or that of the missionaries ; and it was only 
by degrees that my prejudices yielded to a more intimate knowledge of the real 
state of affairs, and to the influence of subsequent events.” It is only to be 
regretted that in the compilation of this very interesting work, the author should 
not have referred also to such writers as Moody, Godlonton, Chase, and others, 
who would have afforded him a very different view of affairs. 

t Now Major-General Sir Thomas Willshire, who so greatly distinguished 
himself at Khelat. 
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be considered as a rightful acquisition of territory in a purely defen- 


to the constant recurrence of outrages and depredations on the 

weal the Kallen, the whale Rustecn Seatier and unees protic y the 

Scendid Gemsedied Albany’, anceetie joael in neatly denuded 
colonial inhabitants, and notwithstanding assurances of 

or nine erapersans scabs onreanr dew prema athe “ Neu- 

tral Terri in ing between : no per- 

es ered mee tare ena 


this fine extent of country from becoming a 


To prevent, therefore, 
desert, as well as to provide a ion, which—by constituting its 
defence would likewise prove a shield to the rest of the —the scheme 


* 


of ing out large numbers of British emigrants was now 

and y afterwards carried into effect under the administration of 
Sir Rufane Donkin, who, during the temporary absence of Lord Charles 
Somerset, had been invested with the government of the Cape. 

Not only was this emigration sanctioned and countenanced by the 
authorities at home, but Parliament granted the sum of 50,000/. to carry 
it into execution, and during the course of 1820 nearly 4000 settlers 
were landed at Algoa Bay. abr: 

“From the tenor of the government circulars, it was generally sup- 
posed by the emigrants that bey were to be settled around the port, but 
on their arrival, to their annoyance, they learned that their ultimate loca- 
tion was fixed above 100 miles in advance, a discovery more particularly 
unpalatable when they found that their transport thither was to be at 
their own cost.”* 

It is therefore evident that the emigration of 1820, was intended as a 
future safeguard against Kaffir invasion, and those who found themselves 
thus thrust unawares and contrary to their expectations into the breach, 
surely had a right to claim every protection and encouragement from 
the government which had placed them in such a precarious position.t 

Far different, however, was the case ; and every expedient which an 
ill-j policy could devise, appeared to be brought into play to ruin 
the infant settlement and blast the hopes of the colonists. 

The great mistake was made at first starting, of considering the terri- 
tory of Albany as adapted for arable purposes; under this erroneous 
impression, small lots of ground were assigned to the settlers, who lost 
much capital, time, and labour in endeavouring to raise corn on ground 
pre ren for rearing sheep and cattle ; next, the frontier was de- 
of troops, and consequently of protection against the Kaffirs, who 
readily availed themselves of this circumstance to renew their depre- 
dations, whilst —, most unaccountably swayed by the 
representations of the religious party and miscalled philanthropists, issued 





* From Chase’s “Cape of Good Hope,” p. 81. See also “The State of the 


of Good Hope” (1822), by a Civil Servant. 
The Chancellor oe the Exchequer on the 12th of July, 1829, made the 


er ne tle land of promins, which led to the emigration of 1820, when 
. Hume went so far as to say that, “If men, under certain circumstances 


(meaning able-bodied paupers), were unwilling to emigrate, it might even be 
oe ae ae them without their consent.”—See “State of the Cape of 
Hope in 1822.” By a Civil Servant. 
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the most absurd decrees, prohibiting all sort of retaliation on the part of 


the colonists, as well as any attempts to retake by force, the of 
which were constantly deprived by these incorrigible ; in 


short, withdrawing military protection virtually abolishing its onl 
substitute : the “‘ commando system.” y . 

Meanwhile the so-called “religious,” but in reality canting, h 
critical wie; okt bamne, 00 cooaplahili'uhs Mig daseaeieta, Waa lateod 

the ious representations of a set of traitorous coadjutors in 

colony, they succeeded in causing a deaf ear to be turned by the © 
authorities to all the just complaints of the settlers ; and the latter period 
of Lord come wr ree administration was — by the most 
puerile system icy and concession, together with the most ridiculous 
and siamivecry sabcbaioes as regarded the nature of colonial relations 
with their barbarous neighbours—all emanating from those calumnies 
and misrepresentations, so unaccountably listened to and believed at 
home, em which had so completely blinded the authorities as to the 
real nature of existing relations with the native tribes.* 

Nor was the least of the many errors committed at this period, that of 
allowing some of Gaika’s Kaffirs, under his sons Macomo and Tyalie to 
occupy—although on sufferance—part of that ceded territory, which had 
seas vm already shown—been wrested from the Kaffirs as a punish- 
ment for the depredations they had committed on the colony in 1819, 
subsequently proclaimed by Sir Rufane Donkin as a portion of our terri- 
tories, and wisely appropriated for the establishment of military posts and 
as an intervening barrier to prevent the otherwise unavoidable collision 
between the colonial population and their pilfering neighbours. 

At the time of the final departure of Lord Charles Somerset, the 
pernicious system above alluded to was in full force. He was in 1829 
succeeded in the government of the Cape of Good Hope by General 
Bourke, whose special instructions appear to have been still to act towards 
the Kaffirs on the “soothing” system, which he the more readily fell into, 
from being himself of a particularly mild and forbearing disposition. 

Amongst other “ conciliatory” measures now in vogue, was that most 
baneful one of making periodical presents to the chiefs, on the restoration 
by them of any plundered colonial property. This species of tribute, 
instead of acting as a prevention to cattle lifting, proved, on the ey: 
@ most effectual encouragement to the same, as the chief, in order to 
entitled to the promised reward, was naturally prone to encourage the 
commission of the theft. 

The prohibition on trade and intercourse between the colonists and 
Kaffirs was now abrogated, and whilst our traders were allowed to enter 
Kaffirland for the purpose of traffic with the natives, the latter had free 
access to the colony, whither they flocked in numbers, under the plea of 
offering their services to the farmers, whom they, however, generally in 
the ak robbed with impunity, under the safeguard of alate decree, pro- 
hibiting the latter from making use of fire-arms, or other deadly weapons 
in the recovery of stolen cattle! 





* See Godlonton’s “Account of the Kaffir Irruption of 1834—35 ;” also 
Chase’s “Cape of Good Hope,” pp. 84, 85, &c. 

+ By an unrepealed old Dutch ordinance, the penalty incurred by the infringe- 
ment of this prohibition was no less than death. 
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Whilst the Kaffirs so injudiciously admitted into the colony, were thus 

rotected from the consequences of their misconduct, the enactments re- 

a to our traders in Raffirland, instead of being framed for their pro- 
tection, were exclusively in favour of the savages ! 

We cannot, whilst on this subject, refrain from quoting the author of 
the Kaffir irruption of 1834—5. 

“To such an absurd excess was the system of forbearance carried at this 
period, that it became a matter of doubt whether the owner of property 
could be legally justified in recovering it by force from the hands of the 
robber ; preposterous as this may appear, yet the question to this effect 
was actually proposed by government to the attorney-general of the 
colony, and the reply of that officer will show the length to which prin- 
ciples that are in themselves humane and benevolent may be carried, when 
persons lose sight of common sense for refined and new-fangled Utopian 
notions. To those who know the Kaffir and his method of conducting 
his plundering expeditions, the reply in question will appear most extra- 
vagantly ridiculous. The following extract will sufficiently prove this. 
The learned attorney commences with becoming gravity by premising 
that ‘no general rule can be laid down applicable to all cases,’ but that 
‘when any theft or other serious crime has been committed by these 
savages, or when they are seen with arms in any considerable numbers, 
they may be pursued with hue and cry.’ ‘ The best way,’ he continues, 
‘of proceeding in such cases is to give immediate information to the 
nearest field cornet, whose duty it is then to raise all the, neighbouring 
rime 4 least a arene: of them, as from se venrnene 

iven to him, he may deem cient for the purpose of apprehendin 
Them without bloodshed. . ” , 

“«* Should the parties succeed in overtaking the marauders, the person 
commanding the party should adopt such measures and give such direc- 
tions as are ‘alonlated for their apprehension, without loss of life on 
either side. In no case should fire-arms or other deadly weapons be used 
until all other measures have proved abortive.’ ” 

Had the learned limb of the law who gave utterance to this most sapient 
effusion, ever been in hot pursuit of a band of armed Kaffirs walking off 
with that part of his property, consisting of what is to them the greatest 
and most desirable of all riches, and in defence of which they are ever 
ready to risk their own lives, or to sacrifice the lives of those who may 
endeavour to wrest from them their ill-gotten prey ; had the same learned 
attorney-general ever found himself in such a predicament, how far would 
he have been likely to put in practice, what he so wisely laid down in 
theory ? 

At the very period when these pacific enactments were issued by an 
individual whose person and property were in perfect safety, and 600 or 
700 miles from the scene of robbery and piunder, the Kaffirs were per- 
petrating the most cruel murders, one within six miles of Graham’s Town ; 
whilst a set of banditti, composed of Bushmen, Hottentots, and runaway 
slaves, established themselves in the hills at the head of the Mancazana, 
from whence they with impunity carried on the most extensive depreda- 


* See “Introductory Remarks” to Godlonton’s account of the Kaffir irruptionof 
1834—5, p. 44, 
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tions; for no one would now undergo the responsibility of putting. a. 
to these robberies ; a farmer having been incarcerat on es ip 
shooting one of the brigands whilst in defence of his own property ! 

Not content with adopting such weak and mistaken measures towards 
the Kaffirs, the course of folly was now made quite complete by the pro- 
mulgation of that preposterous decree, notorious in colonial annals as the 
«50th ordinance,” which, by placing the Hottentots of the colony on a 
footing with the white population, and removing every wholesome re- 
striction on this idle and wy gues race, became the source of irremediable 

n 


evil results, discontent, and confusion. 
+ x » * “ 


Our “ faithful friends and allies,” the Kaffirs, strenuously called upon 
us at this period (1828), to assist them in a dilemma which threatened 
them with instantaneous and universal destruction. I allude to the appeal 
which they made to the British government for protection against the 
Fetcani, a numerous and ferocious horde of savages, who themselves, 
driven from the far N. E. by the Zoolahs, had—after devastating and 
entirely depopulating the banks of the Caledon—crossed the Stormberg 
mountains under their bloodthirsty chieftain, Matiwana, and threatened 
to make a clean sweep of every thing in Kaffirland. 

The appeal thus made was readily responded to, as much on the score 
of policy as on that of humanity. Colonel Somerset and Major Dundas 
were despatched to the assistance of the Kaffirs, defeated the Fetcani, 
and entirely cleared Kaffirland of these devastating hordes. This humane 
intervention and its’ successful results, have nevertheless been eagerly 
seized upon and distorted into a subject of animadversion and abuse by 
the class of “ philanthropist”’ writers before alluded to, who, in their usual 
strain, do not scruple to stigmatise it as an act of wanton cruelty, and 
unheard of barbarity on our part !* 

They severely censure and comment on the great slaughter which took 
place on the occasion of the Fetcani defeat ; however, this chiefly occurred 
after the latter had broken and fled before our troops, and was then per- 
petrated by the very Kaffirs whom these godly hypocrites, on every 
occasion so strenuously support, and who, although standing well aloof 
during the combat, which they left exclusively to their allies, no sooner 
witnessed the flight of the enemy, than they commenced an indiscri- 
minate system of butchery and rapine, which it was found impossible to 
put a stop to;—and such was the sense of gratitude evinced by them 
towards their deliverers, that during the course of the same year (as 
proved by the official returns) they plundered the colony of upwards of 
six thousand head of cattle, besides sheep and horses! 

* ie . * * 

The trimming and conciliatory system towards the Kaffirs, having thus 
been so long tried with such unsuccessful results, a new leaf was turned, 
or rather only partly turned over, on the appointment, in 1828, of Sir 
Lowry Cole to the government of the Cape. He annulled that ordinance 
indiscriminately admitting Kaffirs into the colony on pretence of seeking 
service, —restored the commandos to their full power of action, — 
authorised such of the colonists as might be sheadentd of their cattle, 





* See on this subject the works of Bannister, Kay, and Pringle. 
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and who could trace it to s Kaffir kraal, to retake it, if necessary, by 
force,— caused to be hanged, in the presence of the chief and of his whole 
tribe, a Kaffir who had been convicted of robbery ithi 
colonial crag or ce finally, expelled Macomo from his location at the 
Kat River, in the “Ceded Territory,” as a punishment for his turbulent 
conduct, robberies, and encroachments on the colony. ~ : 

On the death of Gaika, which took place in 1829, the ment of 
that ion of the Hahabee Kaffirs, now generally known as the 
“ Gaikas,” devolved on his infant son, Sandilla; who,—in right of his 
mother Sutu, the ‘‘ great wife” of Gaika,—was entitled, ing. 
to Kaffir usage, to the chieftainship, in preference to his elder half- 
brothers Macomo and Tyalie, who were, during Sandilla’s minority, 
entrusted with the regency, and then openly assumed so hostile an 
appearance towards the colony, as to require the governor’s presence on 

Eastern frontier. 

Sir Lowry Cole succeeded in allaying for a while the long-boding 
storm, which, however, shortly after bis resignation (in 1833) burst forth 
with such unrestrained fury, as to call into immediate action all the 
energies and skill of his successor, Sir Benjamin d’ Urban. 

The foregoing outline of our transactions with the Kaffirs has brought 
us to the eve of their devastating irruption of 1834 ; and although 
the limits of this paper do not admit a relation of the many immediate 
causes which gave rise to that disastrous event, and to the consequent 
war of 1835 ;—of that system of traitrous tampering by a set of mis- 
chievous and meddling individuals, which so excited t barbarians, 
that thus urged to avenge imaginary wrongs, they, without warning or 

rovocation, precipitated themselves in overwhelming masses on this ill- 

ted colony ;—of their subsequent well-merited chastisement and for- 
feiture of territory to the British crown ;—of the shameful intrigues and 
misrepresentations which set aside the just and advantageous treaty of 
Sir Benjamin d’Urban, removed that gallant veteran from his command— 
and by establishing the “ Stockenstrom” system of policy, eventually led 
to the last ruinous war of 1846—7 ;—though want of space permits me 
not to enter into all these details, they are fully given in the undermen- 
tioned writings,* to which the Reader is referred for ample information 
on the subject. 


* See “ Authentic Records of the Cape,” compiled by Donald Moodie, Esq. ; 
“ Account of the Kaffir Irruption of 1834—5,” by the Editor of the “Graham's Town 
Journal” (Godlonton) with the “ Introductory Remarks” to the same; also Chase’s 
“Cape of Good Hope.” But, above all, the reader is referred to Sir Benjamin 
d’Urban’s admirable letter of justification to Lord Glenelg, together with Colonel, 
now Sir Harry, Smith's communication to the former both in the “ Blue Book,” 
containing “ Parliamentary Correspondence” for 1836—7, relative to the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The letters above alluded to, are in themselves a 
history of the Kaffir war of 1835, together with that of its origin and causes ; 
clearly exposing at the same time the fallacious system then pursued with respect 
to the Cape of Good Hope, together with the intrigues and misrepresentations 
which led to such misgovernment ;—in short, these documents should be perused 
by every one interested in the affairs of this important colony—doubly important 
at a moment, when so likely to become the grand focus of emigration from the 
Mother Country. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MADAME DU BARRI. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. | 


Part II. 


The Chateau de Luciennes—How Louis XV. passed his Time there—Madame 
du Barri’s Costume—The Contrivances of Ledoux—The Baigneuse— Madame 
du Barri’s Portraits—Louis the XV.’s Breakfastse—The Favourite’s Freedom 
of Speech—The Parc aux Cerfs—“ Mon cher France’—Fine Situation of 
Luciennes—The Library—The Blue Bed-room—Madame du Barri’s Cook— 
Bouret’s Surprise—The Visit to Chantilly—The New Year’s Gift—The Parody 
on the Lord’s Prayer—Dismissal of the e de Choiseul— Madame du Barri's 
Marriage Project—Voltaire’s Compliments—The Abbé de Beauvais’ Sermon— 
The Governor of Luciennes—The Midnight Fétes—The King’s Illness and 
Death—The Lettre de Cachet—Madame du Barri’s Seclusion—Her Pardon— 
Her Gratitude—Betrayal—Execution. 

Or all the presents made by Louis XV. to Madame du Barri, the 

vilion of Luciennes expresses most clearly what were the frivolous and 
ruinous tastes of the royal lover and his beautiful mistress ; it is, more- 
over, the only one that has survived their guilty intimacy. Luciennes 
was built after the image of the fantasy which inspired it. The mag- 
nificent tenderness of Louis XIV. for Mademoiselle de la Valliére created 

Versailles ; the sensual and faded passion of Louis XV. raised the pavi- 

lion of Luciennes ; the former has the grandeur of a sentiment,—the 

latter, the petitesse of a caprice. If of the works constructed by Louis 

XIV. there only remained the Orangery and the Baths of A flo, they 

would alone suffice to represent the calmness and majesty of his reign ; 

were Luciennes the sole vestige of the follies of Louis XV., it would 
serve of itself to give a complete idea of the corrupt manners of his 

time. Todescribe Luciennes, is, therefore, to wipe off the dust from a 

picture which may serve hereafter to compose the history of the 

eighteenth century. 

The Pavilion of Luciennes, or Louveciennes, was built by the famous 
architect Mansard for the Comte de Toulouse, the legitimised son of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. At his death, his son, the 
Duke de Penthiévre, became the possessor of this charming domain, and 
resided there for a considerable period, but on the death of his son, the 
Prince de Lamballe, he took an aversion to the place, and offered to sell 
it to Louis XV., who bought it for his mistress, and she occupied it, not 
only during her career of fortune, but up to the time of her tragical 
death in 1793. It was at Luciennes that the Terrorists came to seek 
and conduct her to the Abbaye, and from thence to the scaffold. 

The grounds which surround the chfteau are of limited extent, and 
owing to their being shut in by the Seine on one side, and the high road 
from Marly to Versailles on the other, could never have been susceptible 
of much extension. From this want of space there resulted an incon- 
venience which the clever favourite knew how to turn toadvantage. The 
inconvenience was this, that the king, when he came to pay his visits, 
ran the risk of being met within its narrow precincts by some courtier, 
or of being seen by some intrusive servant. It was necessary to avoid 
this at whatever cost, for without some degree of mystery there is no 
pleasure, a truth felt even by Louis XV. When Madame du Barri took 
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ion of Luciennes, she shut out the stables and all the offices 
ond the walls, and suffered nothing to be seen by her royal lover but 
the chateau which she occupied and the celebrated pavilion in which she 
received him. But her system of isolation did not stop here. During 
the whole time that she remained alone, her only attendants were her 
negro Zamore and one femme de chambre. Not a valet or servant of 
any description was visible, and the solitude was as complete as the 
- ples to the seraglio at ays: 88 nor was it less dreaded. In 
retreat of Luciennes nothing troubled the impenetrable calm or the 
egotistical happiness of the two lovers, who gave females up, without 
witnesses, to their unalloyed pleasure in this terrestrial paradise. 

To give a perfect account of Luciennes it is necessary to describe the 
manner in which a single day was passed there by Louis XV. 

On his arrival, the king went directly to the chiteau, in which he 
only remained just long enough to adjust his dress, a little out of order, 
mr ay from the exercise of travelling or hunting. This toilette took 
oo in the saloon, which is on a level with the terrace. Here 

ore dressed his hair, brushed and powdered him, and handed him 
easier shoes to walk in the park. In summer the king changed his 
coat ; and after taking off his waistcoat and sword, put ona light linen 
jacket, and, if the heat was great, washed his face and hands in a rich 
silver-gilt ewer. This saloon, which was very lofty, was most luxuriously 
fitted up : on the walls were four large pictures, y Vernet; and on the 
chimney-piece, of exquisite workmanship, were vases of Dresden china 
of the most delicate fabric, which, at a later period, when Luciennes was 
dismantled, found their way to London. On leaving this apartment, 
Louis XV. proceeded to the pavilion of his mistress, through an avenue 
of limes. ese trees have disappeared, all except a small double 
alley, still very pretty, which enables the visitor to reconstruct the 
whole plan. 
At the same moment that the king descended the steps of the chateau, 
Madame du Barri set out from the pavilion to meet him. Affairs were 
regulated after this fashion, though etiquette was not very rigorously 
observed at Luciennes, and this was but a fair compromise on either 
hand, Louis XV. being King of France, and Madame du Barri the 
handsomest woman in his dominions. 

Summer and winter, Madame du Barri wore at Luciennes> loose 
dresses of coloured cotton or white muslin, which permitted her arms 
and beautiful shoulders to be visible; her waist was confined by a 
cordeliére, and her whole appearance may be imagined by recalling the 
most charming figure in one of Watteau's pictures. To this invariable 
costume, of which the king was passionately fond, she added a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, ornamented with edu utes and poppies, and in 
this guise she welcomed her royal guest to the pavilion, which gleamed 
like one of the marble temples of old Greece, through a grove of orange 
trees, taken from Marly to adorn Luciennes. These robberies com- 
mitted upon Marly were of frequent occurrence; whatever was rare or 
beautiful there ‘soon found its way to Luciennes, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the old gardeners, who rigidly adhered to the old 
régime. 

The pavilion of Madame du Barri was in the form of a temple, . of 
miniature size, and was perched on the brink of a miniature precipice, 
of which the steep declivity was covered with the softest turf, where its 
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terrors were not hidden by clumps of rhododendrons, laurels, laurestinas, 
and many flowering creepers. It was built in the course of three weeks 

the architect Ledoux, who was at infinite pains to satisfy himself and 

capricious beauty who had ordered its erection. Amongst the many 
plans which he conceived, one is still extant. He had an idea of raising 
in front of the pavilion a colossal arch of red brick, broken at one of its 
extremities. Through the opening of this arch would have been seen 
at a distance, and as it were at the end of a telescope, the pavilion of 
Luciennes, with its dazzling facade, its four columns of opal, and its 
airy gallery. This was a thought worthy of Italy, even with the archi- 
tect’s own embellishments, but the climate, little better than our own, 
and affected by its proximity to the Seine, afforded him little scope for 
indulging in how perspectives, and renouncing his arch, Ledoux con- 
tented himself with constructing the pavilion such as it remains to this 
day, with its graceful form and fluted Ionic columns, crowned by an 
open gallery. 

It is a temple dedicated ‘to any of the goddesses—Venus, Juno, or 
Diana—but not a regular dwelling, for it requires more than a complai- 
sant imagination to see in it a habitable house, though it contained a 
dining-room, saloon, bed-room, kitchen, cellar, and even a garret. But 
these domestic denominations wrought no change in the character of the 
building, which is perfectly Greek within as well as without, and there- 
fore very unfit for people of the present day. All the principal rooms are 
citeular. This graceful form—very ill-adapted, however, for modern 
furniture, is the sole beauty which they have preserved after the lapse of 
half a century. There is no longer any gilding—no glasses, no a 
remain—all have disappeared. The walls alone have remained, and owing 
to the pavilion having been almost always occupied, are in good preserva- 
tion. Between the brilliant fé¢es of Madame du Barri and the dramatic 
soirées given by a contemporaneous member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the last occupant of Luciennes, there intervened to its detriment only the 
dark days of the reign of terror, the place having always been the pro- 
perty of wealthy and distinguished people. 

Right and left, on the outside of the pavilion, were two admirably exe- 
cuted marble statues of Allegrain ; one represented a nymph leaving the 
bath, the other Diana surprised by Acton. The poet Guichard wrote 
the following distich on this charming group :— 


Sous ce marbre imposteur, toi que Diane attire, 
Crains le sort d’Actzon, tu vois qu'elle respire. 


The statue of the baigneuse attested no less strikingly the taste of 
Madame du Barri in the selection she made of the works of art which 
she placed at Luciennes before the eyes of the king. Hear how Diderot 
speaks of this nymph, writing of it 1767 :—*‘ Belle, belle, sublime figure, 
la plus parfaite figure de femme que les modernes aient faite. La critique 
la plus sévére est restée muette devant elle. Les belles épaules! qu’elles 
sont belles! comme ce dos est potelé ! quelle forme de bras ! quelles pre- 
cieuses, quelles miraculeuses vérités de nature dans toutes ces parties}! com- 
ment a-t-on imaginé ce pli au bras gauche? Ce sont des détails sans 
fin, mais si doux, qu’ils n’dtent rien au tout, qu’ils n’attachent point au 
dépens de la masse ; ils y sont et ils n’y sont pas; que de choses que l’on 
sent et qu’on ne peut pas rendre! J’ai dit que la sculpture, cette-annee, était 
pauvre. Je me suistrompé. Quand elle a produit une pareille figure, elle 
est riche. Cette statue est pour le row.” He should have said for 



































gallery of the Louvre, ignorant 
of whence it came, and, , imagining that he was on one of the 
marvels of Greek art. The Lowe, however, ran isk of losing this 


treasure only a few years back, for one of the heirs of Madame du Barri 
commenced a law-suit for its recovery, but it either failed or Madame de 
Neuville, the claimant, received an equivalent, for the statue is still in the 


In the peristyle of the pavilion was a fine bas-relief by Lecomte of 
Bacchanalian children, of exquisite grace and harmonious proportions. 

The apartments of this abode are few in number, but sufficiently 

ious to allow of the display which was demanded by furniture richer 

was ever seen at Trianon, at Marly, or even at Versailles. Before we 
speak of the interior, it is but just to say that Madame du Barri royally 
rewarded the architect. Ledoux was named inspector of the salt-works 
in Franche Comté, with a salary of 8000 livres. The vestibule, which 
served as a dining-room, was ornamented with pilasters of gray marble, 
and round it were ranged four galleries for the musicians of the countess 
on her gala days. In the same hall were several fine pictures by Greuze, 
who was commissioned to paint them by Madame du Barri—her full- 
length portrait by Drouet, and her bust by Pajou. Madame du Barri 
must have been surpassingly lovely ; we may believe so without diffi- 
culty, since her enemies—and no man or woman ever had so many— 
who have attacked her birth, the virtue of her mother, the reputation 
of her father, and of her husband, who have, in short, libelled her in 
every possible way inevery public print in Europe—all, even the exe- 
cutioner, into whose hands she fell at last, unhesitatingly admitted her 
oa © And how beautiful she must have been! Those who have not 
seen her portrait, may fancy the original from the following description 
by Madame le Brun :— 

“Elle était d’une taille moyenne; des cheveux cendrés et bouclés 
comme ceux d’un enfant, descendaient le long de son visage d’une cou 
admirable. Sa gorge était trés forte, mais trés belle, et ses yeux allon 
jamais ouverts, lui donnaient quelque chose d’enfantin.” 

The portrait of Madame a Barri by Drouet (or Drouais) is incon- 
testably a chef-d'euvre ; Vandyke has few superior to it. It bears the 
stamp of a perfect likeness, and this merit is heightened by an incompa- 
rable sweetness of drawing and colouring. The eyes and mouth have all 
that sleepy air ascribed to them by Madame Je Brun; the forehead is 
high and fair, and the graceful figure is enveloped in a species of polka, 
(or Rhin ve, as it was then called,) which partially opens in front, 
reveals a frill, and a snowy bosom. There was also a fine portrait of 
her by Madame le Brun herself, which is still at Luciennes. 

Madame du Barri was not only beautiful, but her beauty was endur- 
In 1781, at six-and-thirty years of age, she produced an impression 
Comte d’Allonville—never very favourably icesed towards her— 
a he thus describes in his Memoirs :—“I saw Madame du Barri at 

» time of her going into Normandy to pay a visit to the Duke de 
Brissac. As I examined her appearance, I could not at all reconcile what 
had read of her and what her countenance expressed ; not the slightest 
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trace of her former condition (son ancien état) was observable in the 

of her air, the of her manners, and that refined bearing 
equally remote from pride as from humility, from license as from prudery; 
the sight of her alone sufficed to refute all that had been said against her. 
‘Moreover, she appeared to me extremely agreeable, and it would have 
caused me no surprise to learn that she had awakened new passions, as it 
is the fact that she has acquired many real friends.” 

The king and Madame du Barri delighted in breakfasting in the 
vestibule, whence they obtained a way SO view of the country 
in the direction both of Versailles and St. Germain. The king was a 
great gourmand, and ate much and frequently ; he was passionately fond 
of cham , and put little stint on his enjoyment of eaux, a wine 
which, though long known, had only recently been brought into fashion 
by the Duke de Richelieu. . Zamore, the young negro, waited at table 
im the costume of an African of the Opera Comique, with a head-dress of 
feathers of divers colours, and bracelets and anklets of solid gold. ‘The 
name of Zamore was given to him by Madame du Barri, to flatter the 
aren d of the author of “ Alzire ;” he was very handsome, and scandal, 
which was so rife with regard to the favourite, affirmed that he was one 
of the numerous caprices of his mistress. Almost all the dishes that were 
served up to the king at these breakfasts were flavoured with amber or 
musk,—a secret in cookery introduced by the Duke de Richelieu, but 
now forgotten. It very seldom happened that these repasts ended 
without the king bestowing some rich present, a parure of diamonds 
or pearls, or some magnificent jewel, on his mistress. Though defi- 
cient in the grandeur and generosity of his grandfather, Louis XV. 
was a perfect king in the eyes of the women on account of his gal- 
lantry in small matters. He it was who set the fashion of making 

sents of portraits, snuff-boxes, services of china, rings, medallions, 
watches, and all those pretty objects which decorate the person or orna- 
ment the boudoir. 

One charm there was about Madame du Barri full of novelty for the 
king during the first part of their intimacy, namely, a freedom of speech 
‘and manners which was a perfect relief to the insipidity of his former 
mistresses of quality, the Chateauroux and Pompadours, and consoled 
him for his monotonous pleasures at the Pare aux Cerfs. He was en- 
chanted with the laissez-aller of this fearless beauty, who spared no one 
as she passed. in review the Court of Versailles. All were mercilessl 
‘shown up,—princesses, duchesses, countesses, every one of whatever ran 
who by their jealousy and envy declared themselves her rivals. She re- 
vealed the names of all their lovers and exposed all their intrigues, having 
acquired the knowledge of these things from the police at a somewhat 
high price. The king listened eagerly to every piquant detail—with 
which he regularly entertained his chosen friends at her petit lever. 

We have mentioned the Pare aux Cerfs,—a few words only are neces- 

in making further allusion to it. For thirty-four years Louis 
XV. kept up this strange establishment, the mere name of which can 
scarcely be uttered without shuddering; he kept it up to the period of 
his death, notwithstanding his numerous mistresses, notwithstanding the 
latest and loveliest, Madame du Barri, who never spoke to him on the 
subject, a proof at any rate of her tact. The Pare aux Cerfs was a 
remote, isolated, melancholy place, whither Louis repaired alone at night, 
to indulge in pleasures, or rather, commit crimes, which he at last brought 
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himself to think he fully atoned for both towards God and man by the 

ions he bestowed on the victims of his appetite. The cost of this 

i den was nearly three hundred and seventy thousand francs a 
month, or, for the time it lasted, upwards of six milli semi h 

Louis XV. was excessively fond of the strawberries and raspberries of 
Luciennes, which are still so celebrated in the Parisian fruit markets. In 
summer, when he came to visit her, Madame du ee gathered 
him a plate-full as an accompaniment to the coffee which she prepared 
herself for him whom she called her dear France, the name she had 
chosen to give him. After breakfast the king adjourned to the salon, 
and there, seated in an easy-chair, enjoyed the magnificent view which 
lay spread at his feet beyond the waters of the Seine. The scene before 
him was calculated to awaken a thousand associations. On the horizon 
the chiteau and terrace of St. Germain’s were visible, with the recollec- 
tions attached to them of Louis XII., of Francois Premier, and Louis 
XIV., who was born there. On the right rise the white walls of Bougival, 
the burial-place of that famous engineer, Rennequin Sualem, who in- 
vented the marvellous machine at Marly, which carries the waters of the 
Seine through the air to shower them in the bronze basins of Versailles. 
To the left is Maisons, the residence at distant periods of Voltaire and 
Jacques Lafitte. A little nearer is Malmaison, where Delille translated 
the Georgics, and whither the Empress Josephine retired after her divorce ; 
Ruel, where her ashes rest, and where Richelieu had a chateau, is also 
visible. Nanterre, too, the native place of Ste. Geneviéve, and Vaulx, 
where Francis I. was suckled ; besides a hundred other places, all of 
which have their celebrity, and are intimately connected with the history 
of France during a period of 300 years. Nor were the treasures of art with- 
in the saloon less attractive,—at least to the lover of Madame du Barri, — 
than the charms of external nature. It was distinguished from all the 
royal apartments by the exquisite choice of all the objets with which it 
was decorated. ‘The glasses, floors, walls, pictures, statues, mouldings, 
tables, chairs, hangings, cabinets, and china, were all of the most elabo- 
rate workmanship and of the finest taste. All the models and types were 
destroyed as soon as the copies were created, for the object was that these 
chefs d’euvre should become priceless, and so, in fact, it has happened, for 
the name of Madame du Barri has exercised a magical influence in the 
market of curiosities, the value of every thing that once belonged to her 
having increased a hundred fold. The ceiling of the saloon, as well as 
of the bed-ehamber and library, was covered with rustic pictures by Fra- 
gonard and Briard, and the innumerable statuettes were the work manship 
of Pigalle and Pajou. In this fairy apartment, all the ornaments of 
detail,—the chimney-pieces, the bolts, the chandeliers, the cornices, the 
keys and the handles of the doors, were all wrought of or embellished 
with the finest goldsmith’s work ; and where less precious metals, such as 
iron and copper were employed, the skill bestowed on their manufacture 
has made them of as dan value as gold. 

When the king had sufficiently amused himself at the windows of the 
saloon, he entered the library, which was on the right hand side, and was 
fitted up with the same magnificence as the rest of the chateau. It was 
adorned with several choice pictures and some fine sculpture : amongst 
the latter were two small statues by Vassé, one at each extremity of 


library; the first represented Love, the second, holding a mask, was 
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Deceit. Numerous allegorical bronzes on ebony pedestals, the work of 
Goiutiéres, were scattered through the apartment. 

The fittings up of this splendid room were of the richest kind, and the 
wood employed in the construction of the shelves and bookcases was en- 
tirely of cedar—the real cedar of Lebanon—the same sacred wood that 
Solomon used in building the Temple ; all the exterior decorations were of 

gold, incrusted and wreathed in the most graceful forms. The con- 
tents of the library itself were characteristic of the owner. The licen- 
tious literature of the eighteenth century needs no description, and here 
it was enshrined. Amongst the least reprehensible were the Réligieuse 
of Diderot, the Poems of Boufflers and Piron, the Pucelle of Voltaire, 
the Portefeuille d'un Dragon, and the Tales of Voisenon and Grécourt ; 
the nature of the rest may easily be divined. They were all superbly 
bound, and the most favourite were enclosed in covers of silk and 
velvet, strewn with fine pearls and embroidered with the cypher and 
coronet of the countess! The cost of these precious works was rendered 
still:more costly in the eyes of the lovers of curious collections by an 
additional refinement of luxury. Instead of the engravings which ap- 
pear in ordinary copies, Madame du Barri caused to be inserted the ori- 
inal drawings from which the engravings were made—the designs of 
Boucher, of Chardin, of Lancret, and of Watteau, a style of decoration 
which greatly augmented their value. In her hours of leisure, the Sul- 
tana of Luciennes, reclined upon a divan, and was wont to beguile’ the 
time till her royal slave came to her feet by reading Zadig, or Candide, 
out of a copy worth, perhaps, 10,000 francs. The tempest of the first 
revolution bien not entirely destroyed these books of a class which has 
been rightly named the Bibliothéque Infernale; from time to time 
they find their way to light, and are eagerly bought up by those in 
whose eyes the beauty of the ornament which surrounds them is an at- 
traction that sanweiihe all other considerations. 

The sleeping-room was on the other side of the saloon, and, like the 
library, faced the river. Here all the decorations—the bed, the curtains, 
the furniture, the carpet, were of azure velvet; the ceiling was painted 
by Briard, and represented with exquisite skill the charms of a country 
life; the fire-place, which took the form of a golden tripod, stood out in 
bright relief against a chimney-piece of blue porcelain—of the tint 
which is only given to it at Sevres. It was in this chamber that Madame 
du Barri conquered the last show of opposition which the king some- 
times made to her requests ;—here he could refuse her nothing. It was 
in this room that she obtained for the Duke d’Aiguillon the privilege of 
succeeding Monsieur de Chaulnes in the post of commandant of the 
chevau-légers, an appointment in some respects as useful to the holder as 
that of minister, for it afforded the opportunity of private audiences of 
the king. ‘The Duke de Choiseul strongly opposed this nomination, but 
his star was every day growing paler before that of Madame du Barri, 
until it was finally eclipsed. 

It was on this triumphant battle-field she put that daring question to 
the king, @ propos of a new cook whom she had resolved to send away, 
although master of his craft, because he resembled the minister. 

‘* Sire,” said the countess, “I have sent away my Choiseul ; when do 
you mean to dismiss yours ?” 

The minister’s time was now at hand ; all the notabilities of the court, 
who foresaw his fall, began to rally round the mistress. She was on the 
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best terms with the Countess del’ H the M de Montmorenci, 
the Duchess ‘sana and the are de V; is, and her in- 
fluence she had nearly a ied between 
the Duke de Beateville and Mademoizelle du i, sister of the roué, 
her husband’s brother ! 

Even more infallible augurs than courtiers of ministerial changes—the 
over to the side of Madame du Barri. Bouret, the 

ve her royal fées at his beautiful pavilion in the 
et Siar, a ara mle ag co a epee et 
she had been a the t surprise of showing 
her a statue = seta cae weer, an destined as a present from 
the financier to the Kin of Preteie, the fenteres Of the qabien beiig the 
portrait of Madame du i. The Prince de Condé was almost the only 
one who stood neuter, and his neutrality at the coldest assumed the form 
of compliment. There is one story told of him which belongs entirely to 
teenth century. 
prince was very anxious that the king should pass a few days at 
his chateau of Chantilly, and his majesty agreed to go. The difficulty 
was, how to send out the invitations to the ladies, wh by their rank and 
ition were invariably included in the royal visits. ‘To invite to the 
same féte, in the same chateau, the princesses of the blood and Madame 
du Barri was an outrage at once on etiquette, on rank, and birth ;—not to 
invite the favourite was a formidable peril. To invite Madame du Barri 
and leave out the princesses altogether was still more dangerous ! In this 
situation, one of the most difficult to deal with that, perhaps, ever befel a 
courtier, the Prince de Condé begged the king to make out the list him- 
self of the ladies whom he wished should accompany him to Chantilly. 

“Invite whom you please,” said Louis, who probably guessed at the 
cause of his embarrassment. 

Condé was in despair, but at last a lucky thought struck him. The 
os incesses only were officially invited, but in the evening at Chantilly the 

ing was joined by Madame du Barri, who returned to Luciennes ve 
the next morning. This courtier-like manoeuvre pleased Louis so muc 
that he went several times to Chantilly, though not over fond of the 
Condés, but he dispensed with his former reserve, being publicly accom- 
ied by the favourite, who travelled in a carriage that had cost nearly 
two millions of francs, and was followed by two others of equal magnifi- 
cence,— all three drawn by six horses. 

We have already adverted to the kindness of disposition which charac- 
terised Madame du Barri. The king never left her in an ill humour, for 
her exactions were not of a nature to ruffle his temper ; all she ever asked 
for, beyond the dismissal of her enemy De Choiseul, was a place or a 

ion for one or other of her friends. She had it in her power, seated 
in the azure alcove where she governed the man who governed France, to 
crush the Comte de Lauraguais, who, having picked up a mistress at 
the house of Madame Gourdan, paraded her from Paris to Versailles, and 
from Compiégne to Fontainebleau, under the title of Comtesse du Ton- 
neau; but instead of this she preferred asking the pardon of a poor girl 
condemned for infanticide, ot that of the Count and Countess de Lou- 
erme, condemned to death as rebels. 
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which was squandered on these apartments, and 


asked for npc ahaldaiaaaehe on 

favourite every thi t i 

to his had nt the ate coflre never rfued bar any thing 
Ist of January, 1770, Madame du Barri. asked, as a New 


Year's gift for ‘les loges de Nantes,” that is to say, a pension of 40,000 

francs a year, which had previously been enjoyed by the Duchess de 

— This the king refi and the favourite got angry; her 
character declared itself, and she cried out, 

“The devil take me if ever I ask you for any thing again !” 

The king smiled. 

“You begin the year badly,” said he; “ however, I can’t help it; I 
am. sorry for Madame de Mirepoix, to whom you wish to give this 
present, but it is already eee 

“And to whom, sire 

“To yourself, madame ; it was the New Year's gift I had reserved 
for you.” | 

Such were the king's refusals ! 

But pleasure was not always the only guest at the Chateau de 
Luciennes. Serious affairs were sometimes discussed there, and then 
the Chancellor Maupeou was sent for. It was there that the famous 
coup d’état was decided on against the Parliament of Paris, which was 
about to try the Duke d'Aiguillon, on a charge of extortion, preferred b 
the Parliament of Brittany, whereby the duke’s life was endangered. 
At the instance of Madame du Barri, the king cavalierly, aud without 
any form, intimated to the Parliament that proceedings had been taken 
in the matter, and that they need not trouble themselves further about it. 
It was in this way that the privileges of the Parliaments were invaded ; 
——they loudly and vehemently resisted, and the king was told, and truly 
told, that Madame de Grammont incited them to rebellion. From that 
moment Louis XV. never spoke again to the Duke de Choiseul out of 
the council. While these injudicious steps—the sure forerunners of the 
revolution, were being taken, the people were dying of hunger. It was a 
year of famine, and there were many of them in France in the eighteenth 
century. The suffering consequent upon it originated a burlesque upon 
the Lord's Prayer. It ran thus :— 

“Notre pére qui étes 4 Versailles, votre nom soit glorifie! Votre 
régne est ébranlé. Votre volonté n'est pas plus exécutée sur la terre que 
dans le ciel. Rendez-nous notre pain quotidien que vous nous avez dté ; 
pardonnez & vos parlemens qui ont sontenu vos intéréts, comme vous 
pardonnez a vos ministres qui Jes ont vendues. Ne succombez plus aux 
se de Du Barri; mais délivrez-nous du diable de chancelier. Ainsi 
soit-il,” 

All, however, that could be spoken, written, published, or combined 
against the favourite, failed to harm her; her authority remained un- 
shaken ; and finally all who had opposed her, except one, were brought 
to her feet-—and she pardoned all, even the Duchess de Grammont, who 
was content to sound the base string of humility. 

We have said there was one exception,—this was the Duke de 
Choiseul, whose hatred, and it is the most honourable fact of his poli- 

life, was as immoveable as it was intense. Long and vainly the 
favourite tried to effect his overthrow, but the duke’s nena and 
upright dealings pleaded strongly for him with the king. At length 
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Louis yielded. One night, ’in this very azure’ chamber, where he who - 


now pays it a visit, at a distance of nearly eighty cannot find a 
chair to sit on, in the midst of more than Oriental , the blandish- 
ments of the countess prevailed over the king. She a pen in his 


old, feeble hand, and said to him, “ Write!” And the king thus wrote 
to the Duke de Choiseul :— ; 

“My Cousin,—The discontent which your services cause me oblige 
me to exile you to Chanteloup, whither you will repair within twenty- 
four hours. I should have sent you further off, but for the particular 
esteem I have for Madame la Duchesse de Choiseul, in whose health I 
am much interested. With this, I pray to God, my dear cousin, that he 
may take you into his holy keeping.” 

All Paris was excited at the news of this disgrace; according to 
custom every one declared that there never had been a greater, a more 
useful, a more national minister than the Duke de Choiseul, now he was 
no longer in office. ‘Two hundred thousand persons lined the roads on 
the day of his departure, and expressed their regret by the loudness of 
their acclamations. His exile was a perfect triumph, greater than the 
accession of his rival the Duke d’Aiguillon, the favourite's favourite. 

We have not yet quitted this famous room, where opposite the bed 
hung a portrait of the king, in a frame which alone had cost ten thou- 
sand francs. Beside it was a portrait of Charles the First of England, 
by Vandyke, purchased from the Comte du Thiers by Madame du Barri 
for eighty thousand francs. It was said that she had this picture placed 
here in order that Louis might be reminded by the sight of ‘it of the 
fate that was in store for him if ever he yielded to the Parliaments. 

As soon as the Duke de Choiseul was for weary the mistress, or rather 
her brother-in-law, reigned in his stead, and the first act of Jean du 
Barri was to appropriate to himself the marquisate of Lille, the revenues 
of which amounted to a hundred thousand livres. The countess herself 
made councillors, generals, bishops,‘and, finally, a minister, her dear 
Duke d’Aiguillon, that famous statesman during whose ministry the 
partition of Poland took place ! 

It has been piahectaied, and certain memoirs of the time countenance 
the idea, that Madame du Barri entertained at this period the 
design of being married to Louis XV. Whether this be the case or not, 
there is one fact with regard to it which few are aware of. This 
is her request, addressed to the Chatelet, to be separated de corps et de 
biens from her husband, Guillaume du Barri ; a record of this applica- 
tion exists amongst the secret archives of the Sainte Chapelle ; it was 
made twice: in the first instance to the Chatelet, in the next to the Par- 
liament. 

Her demand to be separated, which was addressed to the Chatelet, was 
worded as follows :—“ That it would please it (the Court) to order that 
she should be authorised to live apart from her husband, to avoid the ill- 
treatment which she had reason to fear ‘on his part, and further to see 
that she should be and remain separated in person and dwelling from the 
said Comte du Barri, prohibiting him from using violence towards her.” 
There is no likelihood whatever in her alleged apprehension of ill-usage ; 
—it is much Mek gegen that this was an affair got up between them 


to avoid the of a double consent. The Chatelet decreed the fol- 
lowing judgment :— 
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« After having deliberated on the articles rred apo gantion » we 
declare that the Party of Chateau (the Senet tek du Barri’s ad- 
vocate) shall be and continue separated, in person and dwelling from 
Bégon (the name of the advocate of the husband), prohibiting the said 

of Bégon to haunt and frequent her ; we condemn the party of 
Beso in costs. Done in the Chamber of the Council, this 27th of 
March, 1772. (Signed) 
“ Durovur, Lieutenant Civil.” 

By the brief interval of time between the decree and that of the Par- 
liament, on the husband's appeal, at a period when judicial forms were 
proverbially slow, the pressing motive which Madame du Barri had in 
obtaining a sentence of separation may fairly be judged of. At the 
expiration of a month only, the Parliament, which was the final court of 
jurisdiction, pronounced the following sentence :— 

“ The Court, wat) te to the proofs resulting from the" inquiry 
made by the: party of Rimbert, (the name of Madame du Barri’s advo- 
bate), and doing justice to the appeal, nullifies the same, and orders that 
the appeal shall be of none effect ; condemns the party Delignoux (the 
husband’s advocate) to a fine of twelve livres me to the costs in the 


appeal.” 
ses scandal upon the dignity of the crown, happily, was never 
realised ; the king’s steps were fast hastening towards the grave, though 
without any reform in his morals. 

Madame du Barri’s morning receptions at this period of her greatness, 
were such as might have become a princess of the house of the Medici. 
While chancellors, and nuncios, and cardinals attended her behests as 
she sat in bed in a charming deshabille, she carefully examined some 
picture brought in by Greuze or Vernet, or discussed the design of an 
aiguiére with her engraver. Her ruelle was crowded with musicians, 
poets, and painters, and it was with no small pride she read to them 
such a letter as this, which she had received from the philosopher of 
Ferney :— 


* Madame,—M. de la Borde m’a dit que vous lui aviez ordonné de 
m’embrasser des deux cétés de votre part. 


“Quoi! deux baisers sur la fin de ma vie ! 
Quel passeport vous daignez m’envoyer ! 
Deux ! c’est trop d’un, adorable Egérie : 
Je serais mort de plaisir au premier. 

“Tl m’a montré votre portrait; ne vous fachez pas, madame, si j'ai 
pris la liberté de lui rendre les deux baisers. 

“Vous ne pouvez empécher cet hommage, 
Faible tribut de quiconque a des yeux. 
C’est aux mortels d’adorer votre image ; 
L’original était fait pour les dieux ! 

“ J’ai entendu plusieurs morceaux de la Pandore de M. de la Borde ; 
ils m’ont paru bien dignes de votre protection. La faveur donnée aux 
véritables beaux-arts est la seule chose qui puisse augmenter l’éclat dont 
vous brillez. 

“Daignez agréer, madame, le profond respect d’un vieux solitaire 
dont le cour n'a presque plus d’autre sentiment qui celui de recon- 
naissance. 

“Ce 20 Juin, 1773.” 
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Although Madame du Barri never attained the regal dignity which, 
seer ye , she aimed at, her power, while it lasted, was supreme, and 
i XV. setting all reserve aside, associated her publicly in all the 
Suguanintias aod repos citred by te actin, the clergy, snd th 
ions and e no e » an 
magistracy. When, for instance, the inauguration of the bridge of 

Neuilly took place, she sat with the king under a velvet canopy, in the 

absence of the dauphiness, Marie-Antoinette, for whom the féte had been 

but who absented herself from it when she knew that Madame 
i was to be present. 

The favourite’s triumph at court was copie but there were some 
beyond its pale, not venal or anonymous scribblers, who dared to speak 
their minds about her. The most courageous was a certain Abbe de 
Beauvais, who attacked her boldly in a sermon which he preached on 
Holy Thursday in the chapel at Versailles, in presence of the whole court. 
The little abbe told the king that he resembled Solomon, not on account 
of his wisdom but his licentiousness, and pursuing his theme reproached 
him with having passed from one degree of vice to another till, to use his 
own words, “il avait fini par dispuler aux passans les restes de la cor- 
ruption publique.” uis, conscience-stricken, refrained from punishing 
the courageous abbé ; he even rewarded him, bestowing upon him shortly 
afterwards the bishopric of Senez. 

We have described a great part of the day as Louis passed it at 
Luciennes ; before it draws to a close—as well as the long reign with 
which he cursed his country—we shall add one or two features. In front 
of the chiteau rose a noble lime tree, a century old, beneath whose 
branches a dozen persons might shelter ; here the king always took tea or 
coffee, and it was under its Tai in a moment of gaiety he named Zamore 
the negro servant of Madame du Barri, Governor of Luciennes, with a 

of 1200 livres, and the Chancellor Maupeou was obliged to affix 
his official seal to the appointment. 

It was on this spot that the evenings of summer were spent, and when 
the hour for separation arrived the king returned to the chateau, put off 
his costume champétre, resumed his royal attire, and preceded by his 

_Kislar Aga, the black governor of Luciennes, and leaning on the arm of 
the countess, walked slowly to the park gate, where his carriage was in 
waiting, and there bade a final adieu to her who had assisted him so well 
in oe the heavy load of the day, for like his illustricus predecessor, 
Louis XV. was not easily amused in ‘his oldage. Assoon as he was gone, 
the countess welcomed her liberty with open arms,—the gilded portals of 
Luciennes were thrown wide open, and the festivities of the court of 
Luciennes began ; the park and chateau were one blaze of light, and 
mirth and revelry were prolonged till morning. Then were realised 
the fairy scenes which Watteau, and Lancret, and Bouché, have 
painted, conferring immortality on those who figured in them. It was a 
leasant life this, and lasted for six summers, but at length the much 
ed and long apprehended day came ; Louis XV. was attacked by 

the malady which his prophetic fears assured him would prove fatal. 

_ The death of his bosom friend, the Marquis de Chauvelin, who was of 
his own age, and had been the companion of all his pleasures, wrought a 
vague sense of terror in his mind, and predisposed him for the disease— 
the small-pox, which, according to Voltaire, he caught from mere appre- 
hension, though others a his pleasant vices at the Parc aux Corfs, 
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were the accidental instrument of his punishment. The favourite 

to the couch of the dying monarch, foreseeing plainly what would be her 
fate when her lover was no more, and for five days after the mortal 
sickness struck him, and long after all hope was over, she lingered by his 
side. Then, at his desire, she left Versailles for Ruel, the chateau of 
the Duchess d’Aiguillon, where, the comedy being not yet played out, 
she found the * too hard, and gent the following morning to Luci- 
ennes for softer mattresses. The same scene was witnessed now as had 
been exhibited in the dying moments of Louis XIV.; when the king 
was a little better, the courtiers flocked to Ruel to pay their court to the 
countess, when unfavourable symptoms returned, the road to Ruel became 
adesert. At last the curtain fell. The king died, and on the same day 
the Duke de la Vrilli¢ére, Madame du Barri’s best friend, was the bearer 
to her of a lettre de cachet, exiling her to the abbey of Pont-aux-Dames, 
near Meaux. Philosophy was not one of the attributes of the countess’s 
character ; her language on the occasion, which we do not venture to 
translate, was energetic, but coarse :— 

“ A pretty reign this is like to be,” she cried, ‘“ which begins with a 
lettre de cachet!" 

Her brother in-law, Jean du Barri, saved himself incontinently by 
flying to Switzerland; her husband, Count Guillaume, was not so lucky; 
he was assailed by the populace in Toulouse, and nearly beaten to death. 
The D’Aiguillons were overwhelmed with disgrace. 

But the severity shown to Madame du Barri was less real than appa- 
rent ; it was rather a consolation than a punishment. In addressing the 
order for her exile, the tender-hearted and indulgent Louis XVI., wrote 
that “he was not ignorant of the attachment of his grandfather for her, 
that he would care for all her wants, and that she need have no fear for 
the future.” But, however the blow might be softened, it was too heavy 
for the favourite to bear with equanimity, and it was with tears of the 
bitterest sorrow she bade adieu to Luciennes, to bury herself in a cloister 
at the age of thirty-three! 

The reception she met with at Pont-aux-Dames was a kind one; the 
king's orders had ensured her every attention. Her arrival was a marvel 
to the young pensionnaires who were being educated there ; their curiosity 
was indulged, and they flocked to see the woman whose name had pene- 
trated even to the recesses of a convent. 

“This, then, is Madame du Barri,” they exclaimed, with clasped hands, 
staring eyes, and open mouths ; “it is really you, Madame ?” 

“Yes, children, it is I indeed,” she replied, extending her white hand 
to be kissed, as had been her wont while still the favourite. She soon 
became friends with all around her, and that her natural disposition was 
good may be inferred from the fact of her so speedily acquiring the con- 
fidence and regard of the pious recluses. It was while in this solitary 
abode that she wrote the following letter on some matter of business, 
which we give verbatim as a specimen of her style and orthography. The 
original is in the collection of the Marquis de Dolomieu. 


“ Du Pont-aux-Dames, le 17. 
“J’ai recu votre lettre monsieur et je suis tres sensible a tout ce quelle 
contient d’obligant je prie M. du Fauga qui vous remetra ma lettre de 
vouloir bien ce charcher de retirier tous les mois la some que vous me 
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mandez devoir me revenir que j’enverai ensuite retirer ches lui lors qu'il 
ne cera plus a Paris j’enverai tout bonement chez vous ou come vous le 
dites je tirerai des mandats sy jen et besoins je renvoye le modele de 
votre quitance que jai copiee exactement. ) 

‘Jai ’honneur d'étre avec une parfaite estime monsieur votre tres 
humble et obeissante servante. 7 


The conduct of Madame du Barri while at the convent of Pont-aux- 
Dames was perfect. She performed all her devotions scrupulously, and 
listened to the remonstrances addressed to her with exemplary submission, 
and after a year's residence succeeded in completely edifying the good 
sisters. The abbess was so touched by her fervour that she permitted the 
fair recluse to have a cell fitted up for her by the ingenious architect of 
Luciennes; Ledoux was delighted at being again employed by her, and 
executed his work in a way to charm the Chevalier Parny and M. de 
Boufflers, who paid a visit to its inmate. The king and queen were told 
of Madame du Barri's new pavilion, and smiled; they had no enmity in 
their hearts against her, and, after a short continuance of her detention 
she was liberated, and left the convent of Pont-aux-Dames, loved, 
cherished, aud regretted by the pious sisters. She never forgot them, but 
as long as she lived continued to send them marks of her affection and 

titude. Her liberty, however, was not her elevation. The king re- 
stored her all her property and pensions, and even paid her debts, but the 
tes of Versailles were never opened toher again. Here, therefore, her 
fistory may be said to close, for such is the condition of those who live on 
royal favour that its withdrawal is the extinction of their life in the eyes 
of the world. Although as rich, or nearly so, as under Louis XV., and 
still more beautiful, for the beauty of intelligence was now added to the 
merely physical charms, she was almost entirely forgotten during the 
nineteen years of the reign of Louis XVI. 

After quitting the convent she purchased, partly with the money given 
by Monsieur for her house at Versailles, a property at Saint-Vrain, situated 
between Orleans and Paris, whither she went to live with the Duke de 
Cossé-Brissac, her most faithful friend, and the friend to whom she was 
most faithful. But she did not continue to reside at her new abode. She 
yearned for her old home and the atmosphere of the court. She wrote 
to M. de Maurepas, and the king’s permission was obtained for her to 
return to Luciennes. With what eagerness she returned thither need 
not be told. Her position was changed, but she was still a beauty and 
passably rich, and she did not lack society. At Luciennes were again 

thered together La Harpe, and Marmontel, Boufflers, Colardeau, and 

eaumarchais, and hither also came newer guests, the philosopher Frank- 
lin, the quack Cagliostro, the Emperor Joseph, and the ambassadors of 
Tippoo-Sahib. But the pleasures of Luciennes could not suffice for her 
who had reigned at Versailles, and towards Versailles her humid eyes 
were constantly turned. 

“When, when shall I return to Versailles ?” was her constant excla- 
mation. 

_“ And to what p ?” asked De Cossé. ‘The queen is calum- 
niated there as much as you were yourself. The notables are there 
scraping with their nailed shoes the marble flags where your feet have so 
lightly trodden. Perhaps you are ignorant what a notable is! He is 
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one who wishes to examine the affairs of the country, whose desire is that 
the king shall not govern, the queen have no lovers, and, her consort no 






































mistresses.” 

“Ts it possible! Oh mon Dieu !” sighed the fair countess in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Quite true,” replied De Cosse : “ and now, do you still wish to go to 
Versailles ?” . 


“« Mais oui,” was the constant reply. 
Madame du Barri, however, never went there, though the Duke de 
Choiseul was dead. The political horizon wore an aspect of deeper 
loom than had ever been seen before; the revolution was at hand. The 

See of the gardes-du-corps took place, and such as were not massacred, 
remembering Luciennes, sought shelter there. Madame du Barri gave: 
it freely, and the generous act by which she endangered her own safety,. 
disarmed whatever lingering sentimeut of dislike that still dwelt in the 
bosom of Marie Antoinette. She sent to thank her, and Madame du 
Barri wrote in reply :— 

“ These young men feel no other regret than that of not having died 
for a princess so worthy of all homage. What | have done for these 
brave men is much below their deserts. I console them, and I respect 
their wounds, when I think that, but for their devotion, perhaps your 

. majesty might have ceased to exist. Luciennes, madam, is yours ; is it 
not your kindness that has restored it to me? All I possess came from 
the royal family, and I have too much gratitude ever to be unmindful of 
it. The late king, with a sort of presentiment, compelled me to accept a 
thousand precious objects before he sent me from him. I have had the 
honour of offering you this treasure at the time of the notables ; I now 
eagerly renew that offer. You have so many expenses to meet, and so 
many enefite to confer. Permit me, I conjure you, to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s.” 

The queen did not accept this offer, but from that moment every 
shadow of enmity was banished from her bosom. 

The two last scenes of Madame du Barri’s life now arrest our atten-. 
tion ; the robbery of her diamonds,—and her visit to England, whither, 
it was said, she went in search of them. Some have believed, and man 
still believe in this robbery ; others, both royalists and republicans, deny 
it altogether, and affirm that she only went to London to distribute 
money amongst the emigrants. The last version is the only true one. 
She made four journeys successively to England, and, on the third 
occasion, all her triends, English as well as French, advised her not to- 
return to Paris, pointing out the danger she incurred. 

“You are safe here,’’ they said, “and have enough to live in affluence; 
remain with us till a better time arrives.” 

But she was deaf to their prayers, and quitted England. She had one- 
strong motive, it was true, for visiting France; her lover, the Duke de 
Brissac, was still at Luciennes.* 





* In the recently published “ Letters of Horace Walpole to the Countess of 
Ossory,” we have the following anecdote of her presentation to George III. 
Writing on September 30, 1791, he says :—“I have scarce a newer anecdote to 
send you, madame, but that old Q—— presented Madame du Barry to the king 
on the terrace at Windsor, and the King of England did not turn the same side 
that the late King of France used to turn to her, but the reverse, as he told Lord’ 
Onslow himself.” 
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The fatal year 1793 was at hand. One evening, while she was at 
Laciennes, listening beneath her myrtle groves to the sinister murmurs 
of the capital, collecting all the rumours that flew past Mont Valerian, 
she teensd Gectetope voices, and ‘shouts of laughter ; she was afraid, and 
called for Brissac. | 

“«“ Here he is !” cried a voice; “ take’ his‘head first |” 

And immediately at her feet was thrown the-bleeding head of her 
lover, the Duke de Cossé-Brissac. ‘He had *first been assassinated at 
Versailles by those who were sent ‘to conduct him to Orleans, where he 
was to be ht to trial. 

Will it be beli that this woman, who has been accused of so much 
weakness and timidity, had the wee «po _ fourth time to England 
to money to the emigrants, | e sti ter cou to resist 
ho etranet efforts which were made to reudlaitint there > lt was this 
last expedition that compromised her. She had been followed by spies, 
who had discovered her intrigues with the royalist party, and witnessed 
her interviews with M. deCalonne. She recrossed the sea, and returned 
to Luciennes,—now, alas! without a charm inher eyes. Moreover, all 
the inhabitants of the commune, whom she had fed and clothed for the 
last fifteen years, were her enemies. The treacherous black-faced and 
blacker-hearted slave, Zamore,who owed his very existence to her kindness, 
excited the terrorists against her, and an Irishman, named Grieve, de- 
nounced her at the instigation of the infamous negro. She was im- 

isoned for ten weeks in Sainte Pélagie before being brought to trial, 

ut that’ trial was brief enough. She appeared before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 17th Frimaire (7th of December), 1793, and her case was 


brought on at the same time with that of the three Dutch bankers, 
V ver, father and sons, accused of some of the crimes which were 
laid to her charge. The examinations lasted during three sittings. Her 
counsel was Chauveau Lagarde ; the act of accusation was drawn up by 
Fouquier-Tinville. She was condemned to death together with the 
Vandenyvers. In the sentence it is stated that she was in her forty- 
second year; this is an error which has been ey ee repeated. She 


was born in 1744, and, being executed in 1793, attained her forty- 


ninth year. 

When she heard the sentence of death pronounced, she uttered a ter- 

rible cry, and fainted. It was eleven o'clock at night. On the following 
morning she was thrust into the common cart, the “‘ tombereau d'égalité,” 
as it was called, to be taken with the bankers to execution. She was 
pale, trembling, and half dead with fright ; and, as she past through the 
crowd of savage people collected for the daily hecatomb, she supplicated 
them for pity. This has been made a subject of reproach to her, as 
if the fear she felt was a token of cowardice. It was not death she 
feared, that she had shown when she devoted herself for her friends, but 
‘what she dreaded was the manner of it. Take away this fear from a 
woman, and what remains but a hideous Amazon? This sentiment 
completes the picture of one so tender-hearted as Madame du Barri. It 
pursued her to the last; even on the scaffold ‘she cried out to the 
executioner :— 

“Encore un moment, Monsieur le Bourreau! . . . . Encore un moment, 

‘monsieur |” | 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY AND 
AGINC OU RT. 


IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO. H. P. SMITH, ESQ. 
_By H..L. Lona, Esa. 
LETTER III. 
THE BATTLE. 


Accorp1NG to the manuscript of Froissart, preserved in the library at 
Amiens, and cited by M. Rigollot, the army of Philip of Valois was 
composed of 20,000 men-at-arms (armures de fer a cheval), and up- 
wards of 100,000 infantry, represented as troops of an inferior descrip- 
tion—citizens, levied in haste, and peasants, compelled by fear to range 
themselves under his banners ; besides these, there was a strong body of 
Genoese cross-bowmen, variously stated at from 6000 to 16,000 men. 
Great expectations seem to have been formed of this corps; they had the 
reputation of being the best marksmen, as well as the best sailors, in the 
world; and, under their commanders, bearing the great names of Doria 
and Grimaldi, were intended as a match for the terrible archers of Eng- 
land. In addition to the attendant kings, auxiliary princes, and a tnmul- 
tuous rabble of nobles, there appeared in arms, according to the fashion 
of the times, sundry priestly warriors—John of Vienna, Archbishop of 
Rouen, brought up all the ecclesiastical troops of that city ; while such 
was the martial energy of Hugh, Abbot of Corbie, that he appeared at 
the head of 500 men, although bound by the service of his abbey to fur- 
nish the humble contingent of merely deux sommiers estoffés des sommes, 
sacs et bahuts. 

At the first dawn of morning, on the fatal 26th of August, Philip 
celebrated mass and received the sacrament in the church of St. Stephen, 
at Abbeville, and then caused the gates of the town to be thrown open to 
his impatient army. The distance before them in order to reach the 
aagte camp might be about twelve of our miles—and we may dispense 
with the imagination of some writers, who make Philip, under the impres- 
sion that his enemies were still in the direction of Blanquetaque and La 
Crotoy, describe a circuit by way of Noyelles and Le Titre.—lIt is in- 
conceivable that Philip, halting a whole day at Abbeville, could have been 
uninformed of the march of Edward from the Somme, and of his subse- 
quent position at Cressy—upon Cressy, therefore, the movements of the 
French forces were directed with a precipitation and want of discipline 
which may be noted as the first of many errors committed during the 
day. Philip’s immense army had too many chiefs, and more individuals 
than soldiers; and his recommendation, delivered overnight to his barons, 
to preserve courtesy and unanimity one towards another, was as little re- 
garded as his other orders by a set of turbulent seigneurs, full of feuds, 
and jealous of each other toadegree. ‘There was no man,” as we read 
in Hollingshed, “ though he were present at the jornie, that could ima- 
gine or show the truth of the evil o . that was among the French party, 
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and yet they were a marvellous great number.” This tumultuous army 
was marshalled, if we follow the authority of the “ Chronique de Flan- 
dres,” like that of the English, in three battles or divisions, exclusive of 
that of the Genoese archers. The king’s brother, the fiery d’Alencon, 
led the first, the other two were arrayed under John of Hainault and the 
king—of these, if there were two, it seems that Philip in person com- 
manded the second. 

The Sires of Aubigny, Beaujeu, and Noyer, together with a distin- 
guished cavalier, Le Moine de Baséle, had been despatched by Philip to 
reconnoitre his adversaries, or, in the awe words of Froissart, “ pour 
regarder sur le pays.” Baséle informed the king that the English army 
instead of being, as many believed, in full retreat, was drawn up in good 
order, and awaited his approach with a firm appearance. He strongly 
oar the necessity of postponing the actioti until the ensuing day, in 
order to allow of time to the troops for the sy Pee of refreshment and 
repose. Nor was Philip himself averse to follow this sage counsel. Orders 
were despatched to stop the march of the advanced guard, which, from 
impatience or mistake, had already put itself in motion. But it was vain 
to call halt “‘in the name of God and St. Denis.” The Count d’Alencon, 
who followed, burning with ardour to begin the engagement, continued 
his progress ; the advanced guard, which had halted, resumed their move- 
ment on perceiving Alengon’s corps still marching, under an impression 
that the order had been countermanded; and now the “ grand seigneurs” 
displayed their foolish vanity in attempts to outstrip each other. The 
crowd became perfectly unmanageable, and arrived in the face of their 
enemies in the greatest possible disorder. It does not appear that any 
line of battle was formed regularly, but there is sufficient reason to believe 
that after turning the source of the Maye, and following the “ Chemin 
de l’Armée,” the French troops took up a position with Estrées les Cressy 
in the rear of their centre. The chroniclers have been careful to note the 
circumstance of an extraordinary flight of crows which hovered ‘over both 
armies, Ravens and carrion crows do not assemble in such numbers ; and 
rooks, as far as I could perceive, are not to be found in that part of the 
country, so that this “ corvorum exercitus” is unquestionably marvellous; 
although as an augury “nothing came of it,” to use Dr. Johnson’s expres- 
sion, for it was impossible to say which of the two armies was the object 
of the omen. A more important phenomenon was an eclipse of the sun 
which took place at the time ; but even that prodigy passed away un- 
heeded by the combatants; unlike that “kind of night-battle” between 
the Lydians and Medes, six centuries before our era, when an eclipse of 
the sun struck terror into the contending armies, and separated them 
in mutual consternation. 

A third event is recorded, of common occurrence, indeed, but on this 
occasion greatly serviceable to the English army. The day was un- 
commonly hot and sultry, and a rear: zn eeiay burst immediately over 
the field of battle, and the rain descended in torrents. The unfortunate 
Genoese were inundated, and their bowstrings rendered almost un- 
serviceable, while those of the English archers had been carefully pre- 
served from wet by being placed in their helmets. It was now three clock 
in the afternoon, the storm off, and the sun shone forth fiercely, 
darting his beams immediately into the eyes of the Genoese, while they 
fell harmlessly upon the backs of the English. Philip, rendered perfectly 
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furious at the sight of a hostile army upon the soil of France, gave orders . 
for an immediate attack, and the Genoese crossbows, who were in the 
front line, were commanded to begin the assault. Exhausted with heat 
and hunger and the fatigue of a long march, they implored a moment of 
“saving to their constables, ‘we be not well used in that we are 
commanded to fight this day, for we be not in case to do any great feat 
of arms, we have more sosd of rest.”” These words came to the hearin 
of the Earl of Alengon, who said, “ A man is well at ease to be ch 
with such a sort of rascals, that faint and fail now at most need.” It 
was now three o’clock in the afternoon, and, to continue the extract from 
Hollingshed, who is expressive and animated, and by his old language 
increases the zest of his description, we read, ‘‘ When the Genoese were 
assembled together, and began to approach, they made a leap and 
ery, to abash the Englishmen, but they stood still, and stirred not at all 
for that noise. Then the Genoese the second time made another lea 
and huge cry, and stepped forward a little, and the Englishmen remov 
not a foot. The third time again the Genoese leapt and yelled, and 
went forth until they came within shot, and fiercely therewith discharged 
their crossbows. Then the English archers stepped forth one pace, and 
let fly their arrows so wholly and so thick together that it seemed to 
snow. When the Genoese felt the arrows piercing their heads, arms, 
and breasts, many of them cast down their crossbows, cut the strings, 
and returned discomfitted. When the French king saw them flee away, 
he said, ‘slay those rascals, for they will let and trouble us without 
reason.’ ” 

Philip himself here stands charged with the crime of having issued 
this rash order—other writers, with greater probability, ascribe it to the 
Comte d’Alencon. The king was in a remote and much lower part of 
the field, whence, unprovided with a watch-tower like Edward’s, it would 
have been difficult to perceive what was ing in the advanced guard ; 
and besides, the command was more in the style of the furious tempera- 
ment of Alencon. 

“Then ye might have seen the men of arms have dashed in amongst 
them, and killed a great number of them, and ever the Englishmen shot 
where they saw the thickest press ; the sharp arrows ran into the men 
of arms, and into their horses, and many fell, horse and man amongst the 
Genoese, and still the Englishmen shot where they saw the thickest 
a and when they were once down they could not recover again.” 

French accounts describe the prodigious quantity of arrows sent forth 
by the English archers, “que ce sembloit neige ;”—while Villani launches 
forth into the tremendous effect of the cannon upon men, and particularly 
upon horses, and compares their terrific noise to that of the thunder of 
the Almighty. Whatever these pop-guns may have been, it is by no 
means unlikely that they occasioned some attention, more by their no- 
velty than by any real effect they could have produced in the action. 

I have not ventured to change the orthography of the “ Vallée des 
clercs ;'’ but the tradition you heard upon the spot, that it is more cor- 
rectly the “ Vallée des éclairs,” and owes its name to the lightnings of 
the English artillery, appears extremely likely to be correct. ‘‘ Vallée des 
cleres” speaks nothing to the mind in connexion with the battle; and if it is 
the true name, it must have been much corrupted from its original source. 
This valley was, at all events, the scene of the slaughter of the Genoese, 
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as well as of many of the French men-at-arms; “ the throng was such 
that one overthrew another ; and also a Englishmen there were 
certain of the footmen with great knives—( were Welch )—that went 
in the men of arms, a. 
earls, barons, kni uires.”” 
Br Thas perished the miserable lee Sieiiaissipeictesaneenniiidated i 
the bowmen of England. It formed no part of the conditions of their 
engagements that were to be cut down at the caprice of their em- 
loyers, and they might therefore justly complain of perfidy and cruelty ; 
but their trade was in blood—they had sold themselves to fight—not in 
their country’s cause, but in a quarrel in whieh they had no concern 
whatever, and therefore it mattered little from which party they received 
the natural reward of their voeation. 

This was the second grand error of the day; the utter absence of all 
order and discipline was, as we have seen, the first. The second, their 
murder of the Genoese ; but the third, resulting, indeed, from a better 
source, that of impetuous valour, was the last, it was decisive and 
fatal to those who committed it. Thus the centreof the French army 
was thrown into a hopeless mass of confusion ; without attempting to 
restore order, the fiery Alencon determined at all hazards to attack the 
Prince of Wales. The last columns of his division were come up with 
the nobles of his household, arrayed under his banner, which was borne 
by a distinguished knight, Jaques d’Estracelles, but after the failure of 
the first attack it was judged imprudent to renew the action until the 
arrival of Philip ; however, the rash and imperious Alengon brooked no 
such delay ; he determined to commence the assault at the very instant, 
and commanded Jaques d’Estracelles to lead on to the attack. This 
warrior, renowned for numberless proofs of courage, had availed him of a 
momen interval of repose to remove his helmet, and was reviving 
himself with a little fresh air, for the heat was oppressive in the extreme ; 
he represented to the prince that any attempt to expel the English from 
the intrenchments with cavalry would inevitably expose him to destruc- 
re d’Alencon refused to listen to such advice, exclaiming impa- 
tiently, 

** Remettez votre bacinet ; et marchez !” 

“ Puisqu’d la bataille sommes venus,” answered Estracelles, “je le 
mettrai, mais jamais ne sera osté par moi !” and he immediately advanced 
with the division under his banner against the Prince of Wales. This - 
movement must have taken place on the extreme -right of the French 
army, and according to all likelihood on the top of the plateau. Hol- 
lingshed thus relates the particulars of this second attack of the French : 
“The Earl of Alencon came right orderly to the battle, and fought with 
the Englishmen, and so did the Earl of Flanders on his part. These 
two | coasted the English archers, and came to the prince’s battle and 
there fought right valiantly a long time. The French king perceiving 
where their banners stood would fain have come to them, but could not 
M reason of a great hedge of archers that stood betwixt him and them. 

his was a perilous battle and sore foughten: there were few taken to 
mercy, for the Englishmen had so determined in the morning: Certain 
Frenchmen and Almains perforce opened the archers of the prince’s battle 
and came to fight with the men-at-arms hand tohand. Then the second 
battle of the Englishmen came to succour the prince’s battle, and not 
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before it was time, for they of that battle had as then enough to do, 
in so. much that some which were about him, as the Earl of Northampton 
and others, sent to the king, where he stood aloft on a windmill hill, re- 
quiring him to advance forward and come to their aid, renpeieg ne eet 
sore laid to of their enemies. The king hereupon demanded if his son. 
were slain, hurt, or felled to the earth. ' 

«“ ‘No,’ said the knight that brought the message, ‘but he is sore 
m 

“¢ Well,’ said the king, ‘ return to him and them that sent you, and 
say to them that they send no more to me for any adventure that-falleth 
so long as my son is.alive, for I will that this journey be his, with the 
honour thereof.’ 

“ With this answer the knight returned, which greatly encouraged them 
to do their best to win the spurs, being half abashed in that they had sent 
to\the king for aid.” 

The French authors make the danger of the prince to have been ex- 
treme; according to them, Alengon’s charge carried all before it. The 
French troops overturned ave thing which opposed their passage, and 

trated up to the prince himself, Surrounded and thrown to the 
earth, he would infallibly have fallen into their hands, had it not been for 
a knight of Norman origin, named Richard de Beaumont, who carried the 
great banner of Wales. This knight threw his vast standard over the 
prostrate prince, ‘“ Mit ses pieds dessus, prt son espée & deux mains, et fit 
si bien qu il empécha son petit maitre d’étre tué,” so says the “ Histoire 
des Mayeurs d’Abbeville;” but the anecdote seems at variance with the 
answer of the knight to the king’s inquiry. 

Harcourt, to whose experience Edward had principally confided the 
prince, apprised Arundel of the critical position of the heir of the crown. 
Arundel, at the head of the second corps, advanced to his assistance, and 
succeeded in forcing the French from the hill, which they were vainly en- 
deavouring to turn, into the valley, already encumbered with the massacre 
of the Genoese, and the bodies of innumerable horses dead or wounded. 
Fresh combatants advancing in disorder augmented the confusion; many 
were overwhelmed and suffocated in the pressure. The English arrows 
told upon the mass with tremendous effect ; among their victims fell the 
brave d'Estracelles, never again to unlace his helmet. 

“The Englishmen,” says Hollingshed, “ never broke out of their 
battles tochace any man, but kept themselves together in their wards and 
ranks, and defended themselves ever against such as came to assail them. 
When the Frenchmen were clearly overcome, and those that were left 
alive fled and gone, so that the Englishmen heard no more noise of them, 
King Edward came down from the hill (on which he stood all that day 
with his helmet still on his head), and going to the prince embraced him 
in his arms and kissed him, saying,—“ Fair son, God send you good per- 
Severance in this your prosperous beginning. You have nobly acquit 
yourself. You are well worthy to have the governance of a realm committed 
to your hands for your valiant doings.” The prince inclined himself to 
the earth in honouring his father as best he could. This done they 
thanked God, together with their soldiers for their good adventure.” 

The forward movement of the English army at the close of the day 
must have been mainly directed towards the left wing of the French, 
which they appeared to have turned sufficiently to intercept all retreat 
towards Abbeville ; as to an organised retreat there was none. 
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The fugitives fled towards the Authie, to the passages of that river at La 

Broye and Ponches. The Duke of Savoy, in particular, appears to have 
taken the latter route, probably following the old Roman road ; he sought 
refuge in Montreuil, where he maintained himself a few days afterwards 
against Edward, who, on his way towards Calais, attacked Montreuil, and 
fired all the suburbs. The same cause which drove the wreck of the 
French army away from Abbeville, prevented all tidings of what had 
occurred from reaching that city, and proved fatal on the succeeding 
day to some reinforcements coming up from that quarter. That day, 
which was densely foggy, the result of the depression of temperature in 
the atmosphere caused by the thunderstorm, was devoted by Edward to 
attendance upon the wounded, and to the long and melancholy task of an 
enumeration of the slain. 

There were found on the field of battle eighty banners, and the bodies 
of eleven princes, 1200 knights, no less than 30,000 common men, and 
one prelate, Froissart ‘om the loss of the English at only three knights 
and fifteen archers. Whatever it might have been in truth it was no 
doubt marvellously small, a fact which receives support from the results of 
many battles fought about that period. ‘‘ Thus,” says Hollingshed, ‘‘ was 
tthe whole puissance of France vanquished, and that chiefly by forces 
-of such as were of no reputation among them, that‘is to say, the English 
archers, by whose sharp and violent shot the victory was achieved, to the 
great confusion of the French nation. Of such price were the English 
bowes in that season, that nothing was able to withstand them ; whereas 
now our archers covet not to draw long and strong bows, but rather to 
shoot compass, which are not meet for the wars, nor greatly to be feared, 
though they come into the field.” 








ANACREONTICS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF DON JUAN MELENDEZ VALDES. 
By Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 


[Melendez, who was born in 1754, and died in 1817, holds an eminent position 
among the more modern Spanish poets. His Anacreontics are remarkable, 
not for originality of thought or imagery, but for a certain natural gaiety in 
the expression, in which they are scarcely to besurpassed. ‘They are in the 
common dimeter catalectic of Anacreon, the rima asonante being, of course, 
employed. In the following translations, rhyme is substituted for the 
e@sonante, and the original measure is preserved, though the two short lines 
are written out ina long one, on account of the absence of rhyme in the 


odd places.) 


THE SNOW. 


Come fill the cup, Dorilla,—and quickly hand it me, 
I cannot choose but shiver —when youder snow I see. 


The flakes are light and fleecy—as through the tranquil air, 
They float, the earth to cover—with vest of ermine fair. 


Oh, sheltered by our cottage—’tis pleasant, after all, 
To see those countless feathers—so slowly whirling fall. 


The trees bend down their branches—with weight of snow oppress’d, 
And seem, with all their glitter—in candied sugar dress’d. 


A raiment bright of crystal—o’er hill and mountain-side 
Is spread that with that cover—their bareness they may hide. 
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The streamlet there is swelling—with added waters strong, 
It mocks at ev'ry fetter—and gaily bounds along. 


The rustic views with sorrow—the loss of all his labours, 






Poor man! which is his own field—and which can be his neighbour's? 


The birds, no longer singing —sit trembling in their nest 
Or seek ’mid human dwellings—a doubtful place of rest. 


The timid flocks are trembling—within the sheepfold pent, 
And with their timid bleating—are craving nourishment. 


The snow goes on increasing—now right and left 'tis cast, 
The winter north-wind twirls it—in circles with his blast. 


The clouds are heap’d like mountains—the sky begins to quail 
And quickly folds about it—a darker, thicker veil. 

The snow may fall, Dorilla—while we the goblet quaff, 

And light and gaily jesting—at winter’s rigour laugh. 


Yes, let us drink and sing, love—for Zephyr soon will bring, 
The flow’ry month of April—upon his gentle wing. 


SCIENCE. 
In search of truth, to science—one day | turn’d my mind, 
And thought for all my evils—a remedy to find. 
Oh, what a vain illusion—what hours of useless pain, 
I gladly seek my verses—and joyous sports again. 
What, does not life afford us—troubles and cares enough, 
That we should swell their number—with such perplexing stuff. 
I bind myself to Bacchus—he’s always kind and good, 
True wisdom by the sages—is little understood. 
What matter if the sun, love—is set like diamond bright, 
In yonder sky, Dorilla?—I care but for his light. 


They say the moon is peopled—well, peopled let it be, 
With living folks by thousands—no harm they'll do to me. 


Away, with looks of history—let Alexander go 
And plant victorious banners—where Ganges’ waters flow. 


*Tis nonght to us, Dorilla—our flocks at will may feed, 

One half of this small valley—is, surely, all they need. 

“ The study of the law, though—” A goblet without fail, 

The name of that same goddess—has made my spirits quail. 

The sapient folks who study—a thousand cares annoy, 

Small sleep, a store of silence—much sadness, little joy. 

What is their prize? Why, doubts, love—and these beget a string 

Of other doubts in turn, love—which other studies bring. 

"Tis thus they pass their life, love—a gay life that must be, 

A life of hate and squabble—with folks that ne’er agree. 

So fill the cup, Dorilla—while I have store of wine, 

These songs thall ne’er be ended—these joyous songs of mine. 
THE TURTLE-DOVE. 

No more the silent forest—disturb, thou, gentle dove, 

By telling doleful stories—about thy hapless love. 

Cease, cease, that dismal cooing—and seek the open sky, 

*Tis folly in thy sadness—from other birds to fly. 


No use is in thy wailing—death’s gloomy gates enclose 
The lover, whom thou mournest—he cannot hear thy woes. 

























































Anacreontics. 
Would’st flatter him with sorrow ? Ab, those that are asleep, 
Within the tomb so chilly—care nought for those who weep. 
No, no—there fate confines them—with cruel, constant care, 
The only use of sighing—is just to shake the air: 

Vain are thy lamentations—whither would’st take thy flight ? 
Why seek - Ba shades so gloomy ?—why shun the ieaed light ? 


Return to jay, thou sad one—banish this widow's grief, 
And in some other passion—seek for a sure relief. 


Clouds from thine eye Se. ny gentle neck, 

Let plumage, now negl form with radiance deck. 
Learn that a happy passion—the heart of grief beguiles, — 
And changes grief and mourning—to sunny laughs and smiles. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
Whence is it that thou comest—thou messenger of joy, 
Enlivening all the valleys—thou sportive butterfly ? 


How is’t no flow’r can tempt thee—from wandering to rest, 
Tempt thee to sip her perfume—couch’d on her purple breast ? 


I gaze on thee with envy—I watch thy fickle flight 
From flower to flower thou boundest—more rapidly than sight. 


Thou gaily hov'rest round them—caressing one and all, 
Still seeking, shunning, touching—and kissing great andsmall. 


And then what gallant raiment—thy gaudy wing displays 
When freely ’tis extended—against the sun’s bright rays. 


Thy neck with pride is swelling—thy feathers all are spread 
Thou curl’st thy horns and bendest—the crest upon thy head. 


A gorgeous play of colours !—no purple is so fine 
How pearl, and gold, and azure—to paint thy form combine! 


The sun, with changing radiance—thy plumage loves to grace, 
Charmed when he gazes on thee—to see his own bright face. 


The zephyrs ever court thee—the roses all delight 
Their tender leaves to open—thy love they would invite. 








But thou art ever restless—art ever coy and free, 
Their bosom and their fragrance—in vain they offer thee. 


Thou light and daring rover—thou toyest with them all; 
They all alike amuse thee—but none thy heart enthral. 


The charming bell thou kissest—now wandering thou art seen, 
Courting the coronilla—or love-lorn jessamine. 


The pink thou lightly stirrest—thou seek’st carnations fair, 
And from the lily’s bosom—thou pluckest a treasure rare. 


Then to some brook thou fliest—and in its waters clear, 
While on a light bough balanced—thou seest thy form appear- 


The sportive wind awakes now—the bough is wavering 
Now to the streamlet stooping—it wets thy painted wing. 


So off again thou fliest—scared from thy resting-place 
Seeking the open valley—which flowers of April grace. 


Oh happy, happy wand’rer—thou drinkest morning’s smile, 
Art able with fresh pleasures—each moment to beguile. 


Thou brightest gem of sammer—that in thy fickle flight 
Across the flowery meadow—find’st ever new delight. 


Alas, alas, still greater—m iness would be 
If Lisis were but like oe ie ae inconstancy. 
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JOHN KEATS* 


Ir was the misfortune of Keats as a poet, to be either extravagantly 
praised or unmercifully condemned. The former had its origin in the 
erous partialities of friendship, somewhat obtrusively displayed ; the 
fatter in some degree, to resentment of that friendship, connected as it 
was with. party politics, and peculiar views of society as well as of 


An interval. of more than a quarter of a ceutury has fully entitled 
a brother poet, to come forward as the biographer of John Keats 
to dispel slike. illusions and prejudices.. Keats, it.is now acknowledged, 
was a true poet ; he had the creative faney, the ideal enthusiam, and the 
nervous susceptibility of the poetical temperament. If, it has been justly 
remarked, we consider his extreme youth and delicate health, his solitary 
and interesting self-instruction, the severity of the attacks made upon him 
by his hostile and powerful critics, and above all, the original richness and 
picturesqueness of his conceptions and imagery, even when they run to 
waste, he. appears to be one of the greatest of the young self-taught poets. 
Michael Bruce, and Henry Kirke White cannot for a moment be compared 
with him: he is more like the Milton of “ Lycidas,” or the Spenser of 
the “ Tears of the Muses.”’ 

“With the works of Keats,” says Mr. Monckton Milnes, “I had always felt 
astrong sympathy, accompanied by a ceaseless wonder at their wealth of 
diction and imagery, which was increased by the consciousness that all that 
he had produced was rather a promise than an accomplishment; he had ever 
seemed to me to have done more at school in poetry, than any man who 
had made it the object of a mature life. This adolescent character had 
given me an especial interest in the moral history of this Marcellus of the 
empire of English song, and when my imagination measured what he 
might have become by what he was, it stood astounded at the result.” 

The presenting to public view the true picture of a man of genius, 
without either wounding the feelings of mourning friends or detracting 
from his existing reputation, obliged his biographer to consider what 
course was most likely to raise the character of Keats in the estimation 


of those most. capable of judging it. 


I saw (says Mr. Milnes) how grievously he was misapprehended even by 
many who wished to see in him only what was best. I perceived that many, 
who heartily admired his. poetry, looked on it as the production of a wayward, 
erratic, genius, self-indulgent in conceits, disrespectful of the rules and limita- 
tions of Art, not only unlearned, but careless of knowledge, not only exaggerated 
but despising proportion. 1 knew that his moral disposition was assumed to be 
weak, gluttonous of sensual excitement, querulous of severe judgment, fantasti- 
cal in its tastes, and lackadaisical in its sentiments. He was all but universally 
believed to have been killed by a stupid, savage, article in a review, and to the 
compassion generated by his untoward fate he was held to owe a certain per- 
sonal interest, which his poetic reputation hardly justified. 

When, then, I found, from the undeniable documentary evidence of his in- 
most life, that nothing could be further from the truth than this opinion, it 
seemed to me, that a portrait, so dissimilar from the general assumption, would 
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hardly obtain credit, and might rather look like the production of a paradoxical 
rtiality than the result of conscientious inquiry. I had to show that Keats, 
in his intellectual character, reverenced simplicity and truth above all things, 
and abhorred whatever was merely strange and strong— that he was ever learn- 
ing and ever growing more conscious of his own ignorance,—that his models 
were always the highest and the purest, and that his earnestness in aiming at 
their cuales was only equal to the humble estimation of his own efforts— 
that his poetical course was one of distinct and positive progress, exhibiting a 
self-command and self-direction which enabled him to understand and avoid the 
faults even of the writers he was most naturally inclined to esteem, and to 
liberate himself at once, not only from the fetters of literary partizanship, but 
even from the subtler influences and associations of the accidental literary spirit 
of his own time. 1 had also to exhibit the moral peculiarities of Keats as the 
effects of a strong will, passionate temperament, indomitable courage, and a 
somewhat contemptuous disregard of other men—to represent him as unflinch- 
ingly meeting all criticism of his writings, and caring for the Article, which was 
sup to have had such homicidal success, just so far as it w2s an evidence 
of the little power he had as yet acquired over the sympathies of mankind, and 
no more. I had to make prominent the brave front he opposed to poverty 
and pain—to show, how love of pleasure was in him continually subordinate 
to higher aspirations, notwithstanding the sharp zest of enjoyment which his 
mercurial nature conferred on him ; and above all, I had to illustrate how little 
he abused his full possession of that imaginative faculty, which enables the poet 
to vivify the phantoms of the hour, and to purify the objects of sense, beyond 
what the moralist may sanction, or the mere practical man can understand. 


To effect these objects, Mr. Milnes deemed it best to act simply as 
editor of the Life which was, as it were, already written. Few of the 


remains of the om had escaped the affectionate care of Mr. Charles 
Brown, a retired Russia merchant, at once a devoted friend and protector 


of John Keats. Even the preliminary arrangements for giving these 
documents to the world, were actually in progress, when the accident of 
attending a meeting on the subject of the Colonisation of New Zealand 
altered all Mr. Brown's § ome and led to his collections of Keats’s 


writings, accompanied with a biographical notice, being transferred to 
their present editor. 

John Keats was born in London, October 29th, 1795 (not 1796, as 

nerally recorded), in the house of his grandfather, the proprietor of 

livery stables on the Pavement in Moorfields. He was a seventh 
month child, but his constitution is said not to have exhibited any peculiar 
signs of debility during childhood. In due time he was sent with his 
brother George, older i himself, and Thomas, younger, to a school at 
Enfield, then in high repute. It was not, however, till after he had been 
some time at school, that his intellectual ambition suddenly developed 
itself: he determined to carry off all the first prizes in literature, and he 
succeeded. The quantit ol texaciallil which he made during the last 
two years of his stay at Enfield is said to have been surprising. 

On the death of their remaining parent, the scales Saaoes were con- 
signed to the guardianship of Mr. Abbey, a merchant. John was 
apprenticed for five years to Mr. Hammond, a surgeon at Edmonton. 
At this time his friend and literary counsellor was Charles Cowden 
Clarke, in whom the poet found a companion capable of sympathising 
with all his highest tastes and finest sentiments, and his powers gradually 
expanded in so genial an atmosphere. Spenser, Chaucer, and Byron 
were his especial favourites, and the strange tragedy of the fate of Chat- 
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terton, the ‘‘ Marvellous Boy, the sleepless soul that perished in its pride,” 
so disgraceful to the age in which it occurred and so awful a warning to 
all others of the cruel evils, which the mere apathy and ignorance of the 
world can inflict on genius, is a frequent subject of allusion and interest 
in his letters and poems written at this time. 
Upon removing to London, professedly with the view to walk the 
itals, one of his acquaintance, and one who had much influence 
upon his subsequent career, was Mr. Leigh Hunt, at that time alike 
eminent for his poetical originality and his political persecutions. The 
heart of Keats leaped towards the persecuted poet in human and poetic 
brotherhood, and the earnest Sonnet on the day he left his prison riveted 
the connexion. Through Leigh Hunt he also became intimate with 
Hazlitt, Shelley, Haydon, and Godwin, with Mr. Basil Montague and 
his distinguished family, and with Mr. Charles Ollier, a young publisher, 
himself a poet, who, out of sheer admiration, offered to publish a volume 
of his productions. This little work, the beloved first-born of so great a 
nius, scarcely touched the public attention. It is not surprising, there- 
ore, that Keats attributed his want of success to the favourite scape- 
goat of unhappy authors—an inactive publisher—and incurred the addi- 
tional affliction of a breach of his friendship with Mr. Ollier. 


In the previous autumn Keats was in the habit of frequently passing the 
evening in his friend’s painting-room, where many men of genius were wont to 
meet, and, sitting before some picture on which he was engaged, criticise, argue, 
defend, attack, and quote their favourite writers. Keats used to call it 
“ Making us wings for the night.” The morning after one of these innocent 
and happy symposia, Haydon received a note inclosing the picturesque sonnet 


Great Spirits now on earth are sojourning, &c. 


Keats adding, that the preceding evening had wrought him up, and he could 
not forbear sending it. Haydon in his acknowledgment, suggested the omis- 
sion of part of it; and also mentioned that he would forward it to Words- 
worth ; he received this reply :— 


My pear Sir,—Your letter has filled me with a proud pleasure, and shall 
be kept by me as astimulus to exertion. I begin to fix my eyes on an 
horizon. My feelings entirely fall in with yours with regard to the ellipsis, 
and I glory in it. ‘The idea of your sending it to Wordsworth puts me out of 
breath—you know with what reverence I would send my well wishes to him, 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun Keats. 


It should here be remembered that Wordsworth was not then what he is 
now, that he was confounded with much that was thought ridiculous and un- 
manly in the new school, and that it was something for so young a student to 
have torn away the veil of prejudice then hanging over that now-honoured 
name, and to have proclaimed his reverence in such earnest words, while so 
many men of letters could only scorn or jeer. 

The little congeniality of the profession to which Keats had been 
brought up, and the career opened to him by his literary success and 
connexions, became every day more manifest. He was soon convinced 
that he was unfit for the line of life on which he had expended so many 

ears of his study, and a considerable part of his property, and he records 
in a letter to Reynolds, how he first repaired to the country in the pur- 
suit of health, and, by Haydon’s advice, to brace his powers by undis- 
tracted study. 
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My pear Rernotps,—My brothers are anxious that I should go by myself 
into the country; they have always been extremely fond of me, and now that 
Haydon has pointed out how necessary it is that I should be alone to improve 
myself, they give up the tem ar pleasure of being with me continually fora 
great good which Ttope wilt follow ; so I shall soon be out of town. You 
must soon bring all your present troubles to a close, and so must I, but we must, 
like the Fox, p for a fresh swarm of flies. Banish money—Banish sofas 
-~ Banish wine—Banish music ; but right Jack Health, honest Jack Health, 
true Jack Health. Banish Health and banish all the world. 


Your sincere friend, 
Joun Keats. 


He first repaired to Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, where he 
amusingly describes himself, in ro el to 'the same invaluable 
friend, as unpacking his books, putting them m a snug corner, pinnin 
up oan and eens Queen of Scots, and Milton with his ne 
in a row. In the same letter (dated April 17, 1817), he announces his 
intention to forthwith commence his “ Endymion.” It appears that the 
sojourn in Primrose Island, as he called it, with its alleys, copses, and 
quiet freshes, did not answer his expectations. Jn a letter to Mr. Hunt, 
written in the early part of May, from Margate, he says:— 


I went to the Isle of Wight, thought so much about poetry, so long together, 
that I could not get any sleep at mignt and moreover, I know not how it is, 
I could not get wholesome food. By this means, in a week or so, I became 
not over capable in my upper stories, and set off pell-mell for Margate, at least 
150 miles, because, forsooth, I fancied I should like my old lodgings here, and 
could continue to do without trees. Another thing, I was too much in solitude, 
and consequently was obliged to be in continual burning of thought as an only 
resource. However, Tom is with me at present, and we are very comfortable. 
We intend, though, to get among some trees. How have you got on among 
them? How are tlhe nymphs ?—lI suppose they have led you a fine dance. 


Where are you now? 


This letter is signed John Keats, alias Junkets, an appellation given 
him in play upon his name, and in allusion to his friends of Fairy-land. It 


appears that, notwithstanding his migratory fever, that he was at this 
time advancing with his poem, and had come to an arrangement with 


Messrs. Taylor and Hessey respecting its publication. The following 
letter, which is so iiiglty ‘slannnthetiatis of its author, indicates that these 


gentlemen gave him tangible proofs of their terest in his welfare. 


Margate, May 16th, 1817. 

My pear Sir,—I am extremely indebted to for your liberality in the shape 
of manufactured rag, value 20/., and shall immediately proceed to destroy some 
of the minor heads of that hydra the Dun ; to conquer which the knight need 
have no sword, shield, cuirass, cuisses, herbadgeon, spear, casque, greaves, 
paldrons, spurs, chevron, or any other scaly commodity, but he need only take 
the Bank-note of Faith and Cash of Salvation, and set out against the monster, 
invoking the aid of no Archinago or Urganda, but finger me the paper, light as 
the Sybil’s leaves in Virgil, whereat the fiend skulks off with the tail between 
his legs. Touch him with this enchanted paper, and he whips you his head 
away as fast as a snail's horn ; but then the horrid propensity he has to put it 
up again has discouraged many very valiant knights. He is such a never- 
ending, still-beginning, sort of a body, like my landlady of the Bell. I think I 
could make a nice little allegorical , called “* The Dun,” where we would 
have the Castle of Carelessness, the Drawbridge of Credit, Sir Novelty Fashion’s 
expedition against the City of Tailors, &c. &c. 1 went day by day at my poem 
for a month ; at the end of which time, the other day, fouad my brain so 
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t, that I had neither rhyme nor reason in it, so was obliged to give 
up for a few days. I hopesoon to be able to resume my work. I have 
youred to do so once or twice; but to no purpose, Instead of poetry, I have 
a swimming in my head, and feel all the effects of a mental debauch, lowness 
of spirits, anxiety to go on, without the power to do so, which does not at all 


to my ultimate progression. However, to-morrow I will begin my next 
month. Th ee 


is evening I go to Canterbury, having got tired of Margate ; I was 
(8 Ante Reed all wa At Can ee 
of Chaucer will set me forward likea billiard ball. I have some idea of seeing 


. the Continent some time this sammer. 


In repeating how sensible I am of your kindness, I remain, your obedient 
servant and friend, Joun Keats. 


This habit of following out an idea into all its most fantastic ramifica- 
tions, rollicking in the fun of the thing, without much regard to a per- 
fectly correct diction or imagery, is amusingly pourtrayed in the following 
extract from a letter written from Oxford, whither he repaired in Sep- 
tember. ; 

Give my sincerest respects to Mrs. Dilke, saying that I have not forgiven 
myself for not having got her the little box of medicine I promised, and that, 
had I remained at Hampstead, I would have made precious havoc with her 
house and furniture—drawn a great harrow over her garden—poisoned Boxer 
—eaten her clothes-pegs—fried her cabbages—fricaseed (how is it spelt ?) her 
radishes—ragouted her onions—belaboured her deat-root—outstripped her 
scarlet-runners—parlez-vous'd with her french-beans—devoured her mignon or 
mignionette—metamorphosed her bell-handles—splintered her lookin ee 
—bullocked at her cups and saucers nised her decanters—put old —— 
to pickle in the brine-tub—disorganised her piano—dislocated her candlesticks 
—emptied her wine-bins in a fit of despair—turned out her maid to grass—and 
astonished B—— ; whose letter to her on these events I would rather see than 
the original copy of the Book of Genesis. 


Of Mr. Dilke, he says, in the same letter; ‘‘ Tell him to shoot fair, and 
not to have at the poor devils in a furrow; when they are flying, he may 
fire, and nobody will be the wiser.” To Reynolds he writes at about the 
same period; “So you are determined to be my mortal foe—draw a 
sword at me, and I will forgive—put a bullet in my brain, and I will 
shake it out as a dew-drop from the lion’s mane—put me on a gridiron 
and I will fry with great complacency—but—oh, horror! to come upon 
me in the shape of a dun !—Send me bills! As I say to my tailor, send 
me bills and I'll never employ you more.” 

The first three books of “‘ Endymion” were finished in September, and 
<tr of the poem had come to be seen and canvassed by literary friends. 

ith a singular anticipation of the injustice and calumny he should be 
subject toas belonging to “the Cockney School,” his biographer remarks, 
he began at this time to stand up stoutly for his originality whatever it 
might be, not being marred by the assistance, influence, or counsel of 
Hunt, or any one else. 

In November, Keats was at Leatherhead, and his co ondence from 
thence contains many touches that do credit to his head and heart. “To 
aman of your nature,” he says, ina letter to Mr. Bailey, “such a letter 
as ——’s must have been extremely cutting. What occasions the greater 
part of the world’s quarrels ? Simply this: two minds meet, and do not 
understand each other time enough to prevent any shock or surprise at 
the conduct of either party. As soon.as I had known —— three days, I 
had got enough of his character not to have been surprised at such a letter 
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as he has hurt you with. Nor, when I knew it, was it a principle with 
me to drop his acquaintance ; although with you it would have been an 
imperious feeling. I wish you knew all that I think about Genius and 
the Heart.” In aletter to Reynolds, from the same apse he says, “ why 
don’t you, as I do, look unconcerned at what may be called more parti- 
cularly heart-vexations ? They never surpriseme. Lord! aman should 
have the fine point of his soul taken off, to become fit for this world.” 

“ Endymion” was finished at Burford Bridge, on the 28th of November, 
1817, and Keats passed the following winter at Hampstead gaily enough 
among his friends ; his society it appears being always much sought after 
from the delightful combination of earnestness and pleasantry which dis- 
tinguished his intercourse with all men. His health does not seem at this 
time to have prevented him from indulging somewhat in that dissipation 
which his biographerintimatesis “the natural outlet forthe young energies 
of ardent temperaments.” “His bodily vigour too must at this time have 
been considerable, as he signalised himself, by giving a drubbing to a 
butcher, whom he saw beating a little boy, to the enthusiastic admiration 
of a crowd of bystanders. 

Keats does not appear to have felt himself at home in fashionable 
society, and railed at it accordingly. Speaking of a dinner he had 
with Horace Smith, his two brothers, and Hill, and Kingston, he says, 


They only served to convince me how superior humour is to riot, in respect 
toenjoyment. Tliese men say things which make one start, without making 
one feel ; they are all alike ; their manners are alike; they all know fashion- 
ables ; they have all a mannerism in their ne 3 eating re drinking, in their 
mere handling a decanter. They talked of Kean and his low company. 
“ Would I were with that company instead of yours,” said I to myself! I 
know such-like acquaintance will never do for me, and yet I am going to 
Reynolds, on Wednesday. 


It was probably from the same feeling that he intimates in the same 
letter that he has just had two very. pleasant evenings with Dilke. 
Writing to his brother a month afterwards, he says, in allusion to Hunt’s 
critical objections to the first book of “ Endymion,” “ The fact is, he 
and Shelley are hurt, and perhaps justly, at my not having showed them 
the affair officiously ; and from several hints I have had, they appear 
much disposed to dissect and anatomise any trip or slip I may have made. 
But who's afraid? Ay! Tom! demme if Iam.” A month more and 
he writes also to his brother—‘ Honours rush so thickly upon me that I 
shall not be able to bear up against them. What think you—am I to 
be crowned in the Capitol? Am I tobe made a Mandarin? No! I am 
to be invited, Mrs. Hunt tells me, to a party at Ollier’s to keep Shaks- 
peare’s birthday. Shakspeare would stare to see me there.” Another 
month, and one of his letters contains a passage upon which his bio- 
gtapher justly remarks never have words more effectively expressed the 
conviction of the superiority of virtue above beauty, never Ties a poet 
more devoutly submitted the glory of imagination to the power of con- 
science :— 


_ Lam quite perplexed in a world of doubts and fancies ; there is.nothingstable 
in the world ; uproar’s your only music. I don’t mean to include Bailey in this, 
and so I dismiss him from this, with all the opprobrium he deserves ; that is, in 
so many words, he is one of the noblest men alive at the present day. Ina 
note to Haydon, about a week ago (which I wrote with a full sense of what he 
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jad done,and how he had never manifested any little mean drawback 1m his 
yalue of me), I said, if there were three things superior in the modern world, 
they were “ The Excursion,” “ Haydon’s Pictures,” and Hazlitt’s depth of 
Taste. So I believe—not thus speaking with any poor vanity—that works of 

nius are the first things in this world. No! for that sort of probity and 
Sisinterestedness which such men as Bailey possess does hold and grasp the 
tip-top of any spiritual honours that can be paid to any thing in this world. 
And, moreover, having this feeling at this present come over me in its full 
force, I sat down to write to you with a grateful heart, in that I had not a 
brother who did not feel and credit me for a deeper feeling and devotion for 
his uprightness, than for any marks of genius, however splendid. 


The correction and publication of “ Endymion” were the chief occu- 
pations of the first half of 1818, and naturally furnish the chief matter 
of his correspondence. There are some fine examples of criticism in 
some of these letters. For example :— 


Ist. Ithink poetry should surprise by a fine excess, and not by singularity ; 
it should strike the reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear 
almost aresemblance. 

2nd. Its touches of beauty should never be halfway, thereby making the 
reader breathless, instead of content. ‘Ihe rise, the progress, the setting of 
imagery, should, like the sun, come natural to him, shine over him, and set 
soberly, although in magnificence, leaving him in the luxury of twilight. But 
it is easier to think what poetry should be, than to write it. And this leads 
me to 

Another axiom—That if poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves to a 
tree, it had better not come at all. 


. On getting down to Teignmouth in the spring of the same year, he 
once more allowed his imagination to riot in the frolicsomeness which 
appeared to be natural to it, in its healthy tone. 


Buy a girdle, put a pebble in your mouth, loosen your braces (he writes 
to Reynolds), for I am going among scenery whence I intend to tip you the 
Damosel Radcliffe. i'll cavern you, and grotto you, and water-fall you, and 
wood you, and water you, and immense-rock you, and tremendous-sound you, 
and solitude you. I'll make a lodgment on your glacis by a row of pines, and 
storm your covered way with bramble-bushes. I'll have at you with hip-and- 
haw small-shot, and cannonade you with shingles. I'll be witty upon salt fish, 
and impede your cavalry with clotted-cream. Butah, Coward! to talk at this 
rate to a sick man, or, I hope, to one that was sick—for I hope by this you stand 
on your right foot. If you are not—that’s all—I intend to cut all sick people 
if they do not make up their minds to cut Sickness—a fellow to whom | have 
a complete aversion, and who, strange to say, is harboured and countenanced in 
several houses where [ visit; he is sitting now, quite impudent, between me 
and Tom ; he insults me at poor Jem Rice’s ; and you have seated him, before 
now, between us at the theatre, when I thought he looked with a longing eye 
at poor Kean. I shall say, once for all, to my friends, generaily and severally, 
cut that fellow, or I cut you. 


There is a letter almost as playful and of a still more imaginative 
character, written to Rice from the same place. The vacillation that is 
almost inseparable from poetic genius, is made peculiarly and yet pleas- 
ingly manifest at this same ben § In a letter to Reynolds, dated April 
9, 1818, he says, “I have many reasons for going wonder-ways, to make 
my winter chair free from spleen; to enlarge my vision; to escape dis- 
quisitions on poetry, and Kingston-criticism ; to promote digestion and 
economise shoe-leather. I'll have leather mittens and belt; and if Brown 
holds his mind, ‘ over the hills we go.’ If my books will help me to it, 
Sept,—vVoL. LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXIII. : I 
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then will I take all Europe in turn, and see the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them.” 

On the 27th of the same month, he wrote to Taylor in a more humble 
and philosophic humour. 

I was proposing to travel over the North thissummer. There is but one 
thing to prevent me. I know nothing—I have read nothing—and I mean to 
follow Solomon’s directions, ‘Get learning—get understanding.” I fiad ear. 
lier days are gone by—I find that I can have no enjoyment in the world but 
continual drinking of knowledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the 
idea of doing some good to the world. Some do it with their society ; some 
with their wit ; some with their benevolence ; some with a sort of power of 
conferring pleasure and good humour on all they meet—and in a thousand 
ways, all dutiful to the command of great Nature. There is but one way for 
me. The road lies through application, study, and thought. I will pursue it ; 
and, for that end, purpose retiring for some years. I have. been hovering for 
some time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a love for philoso- 
phy: were I calculated for the former I should be glad. But as I am not, I 
shall turn all my soul to the latter. 

John Keats’s philosophy is not, however, always. either very lucid or 
logical ; witness what he says upon his brother George's marriage. 

I had known my sister-in-law some time before she was my sister, and was 
very fond of her. I like her better and better. She is the most disinterested 
woman I ever knew—that is to say, she goes beyond degrees in it. Tosee an 
entirely disinterested girl quite happy is the most pleasant and extraordinary 
thing in the world. It depends upon a thousand circumstances. On my word 
it is extraordinary. Women must want imagination, and they may thank God 
for it ; and so may we, that a delicate being can feel. happy without any sense 
of crime. It puzzles me, and I have no sort of logic to comfort me ; I shall 
think it over. 

An agreeable diversion to his, somewhat monotonous life was afforded 
this summer, by a walking-tour through the Lakes and Highlands with 
his friend Mr. Brown, who has reco the rapture of Keats, when he 
became sensible for the first time of the full effect of mountain scenery. 
At a turn of the road above Bowness, where the Lake of Windermere 
first bursts on the view, he stopped as if stupified with beauty. In writing 
to his brother Tom, he says, that in the ascent of Skiddaw, he felt as 
if he were going toa tournament. Keats, however, loved mankind better 
than any of the other works of nature. 


After Skiddaw, we walked to Treby, the oldest market town in Cumberland, 
where we were greatly amused bya country dancing-school, holden at the 
“Tun.” It was indeed, “no new cotillion fresh from France.” No, they 
kickit and jumpit with mettle extraordinary, and whiskit, and friskit, and toed 
it, and go’d it, and twirl’d it, and whirl’d it, and stamped it, and sweated it, 
tattooing the floor like mad. The difference between our country dances and 
these Scottish figures is about the same as leisurely stirring a cup of tea and 
beating up a batter-pudding. I was extremely glad to think that, if I had 
pleasures they knew nothing of, they had also some into which I could not 
eg enter. I hope I shall not return without having got the Highland 

ing. There was as fine a row of boys and girls as you ever saw ; some heau- 
tiful faces, and one exquisite mouth. I never felt so near the glory of patrio- 
tism, the glory of making, by any means, a country happier. This is what I 
like better than scenery. I fear our continued moving from place to place will 
prevent our becoming learned in village affairs; we are mere creatures of 
rivers, lakes, and mountains. 

Of Burns's tomb, Keats says, it wasnot much to his taste, though on 4 
scale large enough to show they wanted to honour him. In a sonnet 
written on the spot, he also intimates that the town, the church-yard, 
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and the setting-sun—the very clouds, trees, and rounded hills—all 
seemed beautiful, but cold and strange, and then he beautifully adds, 
Burns ! with honour due 
I oft have honour’d thee. Great shadow, hide 
Thy face ; I sin against thy native skies. 

He, however, wrote a more genial sonnet in the whisky-shop into which 
the cottage where Burns was born was converted. He also commemorates 
in simple prose, that ‘‘we have now begun upon whisky, called here 
‘ whuskey’—very smart stuff it is.: Mixed like our liquors, with su 
and water, ’tis called toddy; very pretty drink, and much praised by 
Burns.” 

The pedestrians next through the country of Meg Merrilies, 
and rida thence to Trelbed Most pc are Kents reflections upon 
the chamber-maid in the latter country, who is fair, kind, and ready to 
laugh, because she is out of the horrible dominion of the Seotch Kirk. 
He goes on to describe how the kirk men have done good by making 

rs thrifty, and how they have done harm by banishing puns, love, 
and laughter, and he concludes the argument by saying, 


I have not sufficient reasoning faculty to settle the doctrine of thrift, as it is 
consistent with the dignity of human society—with the happiness of cottagers ; 
all I can do is by plump contrasts: were the fingers made to squeeze a guinea 
or a white hand ?—were the lips made to hold a pen ora kiss? And yet, in 
cities, man is shut out from his fellows if he is poor; the cottager must be very 
dirty, and very wretched, if she be not thrifty—the present state of society 
demands this, and this convinces me that the world is very young, and in a very 
ignorant state. We live in a barbarous age. I would sooner be a wild deer, 
than a girl under the dominion of the Kirk; and I would sooner be a wild 
hog, than be the occasion of a poor creature’s penance before those execrable 


elders. 

Ireland was found to be expensive, and the travellers stopped there 
but a short time. They returned by Ailsa Crag, immortalised in verse, 
and Burns’s cottage, Inverary, Mull, and Iona, and the account given of 
these travels in his letters, is characteristic and entertaining. It had 
been his intention to return by Edinburgh, not to conciliate his li 
enemies, the authors of the series called the “‘ Cockney School of Poetry,” 
a thing which would have outraged his sensibility and sense of moral 
dignity, but an illness brought on by the accidents of travel, obliged him 
toreturn at once to London. On returning to the south, Keats found 
his brother alarmingly ill, and he soon afterwards died, affectionately 
tended and fraternally mourned. The correspondence of this period 
contains little reference to the celebrated attacks made by the Quarterly 
Review and Blackwood'’s Magazine. In a letter to his brother, dated 
October 29th, instead of being “ snuff’d out by an article,” he says, 


There have been two letters in my defence in the Chronicle, and one in the 
Examiner, copied from the Exeter paper, and written by Reynolds. I don’t 
know who wrote those in the Chronicle. This is a mere matter of the 
moment: I think I shall be among the English Poets after my death. Even 
as a matter of present interest, the attempt to crush me in the Quarterly has 
only brought me more into notice, and it is a common expression among 

k-men, “ I wonder the Quarteriy should cut its own throat.” It does me 
not the least harm in society to make me appear little and ridiculous: I know 
when a man is superior to me, and give fim all due respect ; he will be the 


last to laugh at me ; and, as for the rest, I feel that I make an impression upon 
them which ensures me personal respect while I am in sight, whatever they 
may say when my back is turned. 
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Keats’s account of the sensations awakened by her whom he desig- 
nates as his Charmian, are as full of originality as almost every thing that 
falls from his pen, but his remarks upon the American intellect appear, 
in the dearth of space, better worth extracting. 

Dilke, whom you know to be a Godwin-perfectibility man, pleases himself 
with the idea that America will be the country to take up the human intellect 
where England leaves off. I differ there with him greatly : a country like the 
United States, whose greatest men are Franklins and Washingtons, will never 
do that: they are great men doubtless; but how are they to be compared to 
those, our countrymen, Milton and the two Sidneys? The one is a philoso- 
phical Quaker, full of mean and thrifty maxims; the other sold the very 
charger who had taken him through all his battles. Those Americans are 
great, but they are not sublime men ; the humanity of the United States can 
never reach the sublime. Birkbeck’s mind is too much in the American style ; 
you must endeavour to enforce a little spirit of another sort into the settlement, 
—always with great caution ; for thereby you may. do your descendants more 
good than you may imagine. If I had a prayer to make for any great good, 
next to Tom’s recovery, it should be that one of your children should be the 


first American poet. 


When Keats was left alone by his brother’s death, he went to reside 
with his friend Mr. Brown, and he then began his “ Hyperion,” a poem 
written as clearly under Miltonic influence as “ Endymion” is imbued 
with the spirit of Spenser, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, and of which 
Shelley said, that the scenery and drawing of Satan dethroned by the 
fallen Titans, surpassed those of Satan and his rebellious angels in 
‘Paradise Lost.” 

The greater part of the summer of 1819 was passed at Shanklin, in 
the Isle of Wight, in company with Mr. Brown, and where they jointly 
produced a tragedy called “ Otho the Great,” and Keats wrote his 
‘‘ Lamia,” a story taken from that treasure house of legendary philosophy, 
Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” versified after Dryden. In August 
Keats removed to Winchester, whose noble cathedral and quiet close was 
much favoured by the poet. He also alludes in a letter to Mr. Bailey to 
the library as a great convenience to him. The gloomy tone of his 
letters and the pecuniary difficulties under which he laboured soon brought 
back Mr. Brown to him and the friends returned together to London, but 
a still stronger impulse drew him back again to Hampstead. She, whose 
name “was ever on his lips, but never on his tongue,” exercised too 
mighty a control over his being for him to remain at a distance, which, 
says Mr. Milnes, was neither absence nor presence, and he soon returned 
to where he could rest his eyes on her habitation, and enjoy each chancé 
yo pare of her society. It is a curious circumstance in Keats’s lite, 
that just at this moment, when real anxieties were pressing most threat- 
eningly upon him, when the struggle between his ever-growing passion 
and the miserable circumstances of his daily life was beating down his 
spirit, and when disease was advancing with stealthy progress, to con- 
summate by a cruel and lingering death the hard conditions of his mortal 
being, that he was actually engaged in his first humorous poem which 
he intended to have called “ Lucy Vaughan Lloyd,” from some untrace- 
able association, and which was the last of his literary labours. 

One night, on returning home after travelling outside the stage coach, 
Keats was seized with hemoptysis, and from his previous studies he knew 
the blood to be arterial we proclaimed his doom. He rallied a little, 
removed to Gravesend and Kentish town, and back again to Hampstead, 
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where he remained with the family of the lady to whom he was attached. 
No marked improvement, however, manifesting itself, Mr. Severn, who 
had just obtained the gold medal of the Royal Academy for the best his- 
torical painting, at once offered, regardless of his future prospects, to ac- 
company him to Italy. Change of climate now remained the only chance 
of prolonging a life so dear to genius and to friendship. Previous to his 
departure he laid open his most secret griefs to Mr. Brown. 


I wish to write on subjects that will not agitate me much. There is one I 
must mention and have done with it. Even if my body would recover of 
itself, this would prevent it. The very thing which I want to live most for 
will be a great occasion of my death. I cannot help it. Who can help it? 
Were I in health it would make me ill, and how can I bear it in my state? I 
dare say you will be able to guess on what subject I am harping—you know 
what was my greatest pain during the first part of my illness at your house. 
I wish for death every day and night to deliver me from these pains, and then 
I wish death away, for death would destroy even those pains, which are better 
than nothing. Land and sea, weakness and decline, are great separators, but 
Death is the great divorcer for ever. When the pang of this thought has 
passed through my mind, I may say the bitterness of death is passed. I often 
wish for you, that you might flatter me with the best. I think, without my 
mentioning it, for my sake, you would be a friend to Miss —— when I am 
dead. You think she has many faults, but for my sake think she has not one. 
If there is any thing you can do for her by word or deed I know you will do 
it. I am ina state at present in which woman, merely as woman, can have 
no more power over me than stocks and stones, and yet the difference of my 
sensations with respect to Miss —— and my sister is amazing—the one seems 
to absorb the other to a degree incredible. I seldom think of my brother and 
sister in America; the thought of leaving Miss is beyond every thing 
horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me—I eternally see her figure 
eternally vanishing ; some of the phrases she was in the habit of using during 
my last nursing at Wentworth Place ring in my ears. Is there another life ? 
Shall I awake and find all this a dream? ‘There must be, we cannot be 
created for this sort of suffering. 


Once at Naples his spirits revived for a short time and he somewhat 
recovered the fatigues of a stormy journey and a vexatious quarantine. 
The sight of the sentinels on the stage drove him from Naples to Rome, 
where he had the benefit of the skill and kindly attentions of Doctor, 
now Sir James Clark. “ All,” says his biographer, “ that wise solicitude 
and delicate thoughtfulness could do to light up the dark passages of 
mortal sickness and soothe the pillow of the forlorn stranger was done, 
and if that was little, the effort was not the less.” Pecuniary difficulties 
came, but Dr. Clark, as all who know him would anticipate, remained the 
same careful, anxious attendant. At length on the 27th of February, 
1821, the scene closed. “He is gone;” writes his excellent friend 
Severn, “he died with the most perfect ease—he seemed to go to sleep. 
On the twenty-third, about four, the approaches of death came on. 
‘Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—lI shall die easy ; don’t be 
frightened—be firm, and thank God it has come.’ ” 

What a treasury of intellect have we not in the literary remains of such 
aman? Such a mine of wealth, such a mass of new, interesting, and truly 
valuable matter, has not for along time been added to the existing litera- 
ture of the country as that now presented to us by Richard Monckton 
Milnes, and from which it would be but too pleasant to go on stealing 
sweet snatches, and culling fair flowers, till even so precious a work was 
itself exhausted. 
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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Cuaptrer XIV. 
TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


“ Wuy d—n it, man, you must be dreaming to say you're engaged to 
Miss Dooey,” observed our friend Mr. Rocket, in a.deep under-tone of 
impressiveness, as the waiter retired after replacing his glass and carrying 
away the pieces of the broken one on a plate. 

“© No I[—I—I’m not !” replied Charles Summerley, with confidence. 

Mr. Rocket sat silent for a time. 

*‘ Ah, I see,” said he to himself, filling a fresh bumper of claret in lieu 
of the one he had just lost in the vehemence of setting down his glass 
on being told so. “I see," repeated he, little doubting in his own mind 
that Charles was filling the honourable post of ‘‘eat’s paw’’—an office to 
which he meant to elevate him on his own account. 

“Well,” said he, passing the claret jug, ‘‘ you'll have a devilish fine 
girl for a wife—an uncommon fine girl—and deuced well gilt, I dare say 
—drink her health,” continued he, raising his own glass on high. 

Charles did as he was desired, and drank the fair Moley’s health with 
great fervour in any thing but highly-flavoured wine. 

The late rapid fire of conversation resolved itself into an occasional ob- 
servation, and gradually died out altogether, each being occupied with his 
own thoughts. 

Mr. Rocket was indifferent which of the fair sisters he took, so long as 
he had no reason to suppose that one would have more than the other, 
but having recently received sundry anonymous letters and hints that 
Dooey was not “so rich as was thought,” he was very anxious to satisfy 
himself on that point before he committed himself by the irretrievable 
step of an offer. Indeed one of the letters, written in a fine natural flow- 
ing hand, instead of the usual up and down, and backwards and forwards 
cramped strokes of anonymous authorship—signed “sincere and disin- 
terested well-wisher”—hinted that Dooey was about due in the Gazette. 

All these kindnesses are very perplexing to a stranger, especially 
one not altogether unversed in the world’s arts, for it is worthy of remark 
that people are all far more disposed to promote a bad match than give 
a hint, a timely one, at least, that may prevent mischief. Nine-tenths 
of the “hints” that are given, are given after the mischief is done, and 
often given as a sort of conscience salve to enable parties to say hereafter 
“T told them so—I told them so—He would do it—He would do it.” 
Mr. Rocket was therefore disposed to place more confidence in an admo- 
nitory hint than he was in the usual laudations and encouragements 
that mark all courtships, up to a certain point at least. Laying “that 
and that” together, he had no doubt that Moley was playing Charles of 
for the furtherance of their joint views. 

The feelings of men with regard to cat’s pawing is this—where they 
are the pawee, if we may use the expression—the party in whose aid the 
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other party is made the cat’s paw—it is all right and proper—the lady 
-yises in estimation in proportion to her dexterity, and the debt of gratitude 
js increased to her in consequence, but where we are the “paw” itis 
quite a different matter. Such “ work” is denounced in the bitterest, 
most unmeasured terms, and the woman who can be guilty of such per- 


gfidiousness is consigned to the bottomless pit of oblivion. 


Mr. Rocket, albeit on pretty good terms with himself, and as little 
inclined to suppose it possible for any girl to prefer another to him, as 
most men are, was still a prudent man, and though quite ready to ride 
up to the matrimonial barrier, was not inclined to charge it without know- 
ing pretty well what was on the far side—what the lady had in fact. He 
therefore thought as Miss Moley was making so honourable a use of her 
beau there would be no harm in his applying Charles to the same p 
in te if possible—from the only person competent to give it— 
Mr. Dooey himself—some idea as to his means—or at all events, some 
idea whether he would give any “idea” on the subject. 

Our readers who are in the secret of the Dooey predilections and 

inions about matrimony will smile at the thoughts of sending Charles 
of all people on such an errand, but let them remember the guideless, 
compassless, sort of situation a man is in who besieges a family with no 
sort of knowledge or experience ‘than what he can raise by applying former 
practice and results to present circumstances. 

“ T'll tell you what, if I were you, I’d have a talk with the old gentle- 
man,” observed Mr. Rocket, with a nod and knowing look at Charles, 
after the dribbling conversation had come to a dead lock for some 
minutes. 

« T—J—I—will—but I—I—I—don’t think it would be ad—ad—ad- 
visable at present,” replied he. “ All in goo—goo—good time.” 

“ Good’ time, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Rocket, with well- 
feigned surprise ; ‘“‘ good time! You can’t do it too soon after you are 
engaged—it’s a duty you owe to the lady.” 

Charles sat silent, looking rather disconcerted. Mr. Rocket noticed ° 
his success and continued— 

“ My dear fellow, if you'll consider the point, I’m quite sure that 
you'll see it in the light that I do,” said he, “ you see,” said he, working 
the problem on his fingers ; ‘“ you’ve gained the lady’s affections, and 
she hee accepted you. Well, that brings the thing toa crisis—you must 
go on—no backing out after that—you must go to the higher powers, 
and take my word for it, the sooner you go the better.” 

“ T—J—-I—don’t want to back out!” exclaimed Charles, “I—I—I 
mean to mar—mar—marry her.” 

But you can’t marry her without her father’s consent,” observed Mr. 
Rocket.” 

Charles assented to the proposition. 

“ Well, then, you go to the old gentleman, and the first question he'll 
ask you will be, when the engagement took place; and if he finds you’ve 
been carrying on a clandestine communication in his absence, and without 
informing him, in all probability, if he doesn’t like it, he'll give you a 
devil of a trouncing, and you'll get the poor girl into a scrape.” 
That argument told more than any of the preceding. 

“ Well, but Mrs. Do—Do—Dooey knows,” observed Charles. 
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“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied Mr. Rocket, “mother and daughter 
always row in the same boat in these transactions ; you'll have to under- 
go the old gentleman, and the sooner you make up your mind the better, 
It’s just like taking a shower-bath ; brace your nerves for the shock, and 
it’s nothing, but sit think, think, thinking, and you'll never venture to go 
in. Help yourself,” added he, with emphasis, passing the claret as though, 
he would screw him up to the effort at once. 

Charles, unused to wine, at least to intemperance, had just now got 
into that confused and happy state that put prudence and reason to flight, 
and makes a man ready to adopt the views and opinions of any one else, 
He looked upon Mr. ket as a friend—nay, a sort of elder brother, 
and could not for the life of him see any interest he could have in de- 
ceiving him. Moreover the wine had inspired him with confidence, and 
he only wanted patting on the back to make him courageous. 

Mr. Rocket saw how things were going, and determined to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

“ If I was you,” said he, in a low tone, after a longer pause than 
usual; “I'd just go and have a quiet talk with the old gentleman to- 
night. It’s not usual to interrupt people with business matters after dinner, 
but cases of this sort are always exceptions, and I should think he would 
be rather pleased with your candour ae annoyed by the intrusion.” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Charles, thinking Mr. Dovey was not a man 
of that sort. 

“* He seems a good-natured old file,” observed Mr. Rocket, “I don’t 
think you have any thing to fear,” adding, “if J was in your situation, 
I know I would go.” 

Charles shook his head. 

‘“* You see,” said Mr. Rocket, “the quicker and quieter these things 
are managed the better. If it’s a ‘ go,’ it’s a ‘go;’ if it’s ‘no go,’ why, 
then it’s ‘no go,’ and the sooner each party begins to cast about for some- 
thing fresh the better. Now, you can just go quietly along in the dusk, 
nobody will see or know any thing at all about it, you'll find in five 
minutes how the land lies, and you'll only be astonished with yourself 
that you should have hesitated for one moment about it. Help yourself, 
and drink Mr. Dooey’s health,” continued Mr. Rocket, again passing the 
claret jug to his guest. 

“ Well, but wha—a—a—t should I say ?”’ asked Charles. 

“Say!” rejoined Mr. Rocket; “say! repeated he. “Oh, you'll 
never be at a loss for words on such an occasion.” 

“ Indee—ee—d, but I should,” replied Charles. 

“ Tell him,” said Mr. Rocket, “that with his permission, and that of 
Mrs. Dooey,—or you can leave Mrs. D. out, if you think he’d like it 
better,—that with Ais permission you'd wish to aspire to the hand of his 
beautiful daughter—you needn’t say which ; but in all your palarverment 
take special care to pay the utmost reverence and respect to him, and if 
he d—mns‘you a few, as is not impossible, just submit with the greatest 
respect and humility—treating him altogether like a parent, and he'll 
very likely fall into the delusion himself. Chaps who boil-up at first are 
often best to deal with in the end; but whatever you do, don’t commit 
Moley—-I mean Miss Dooey ; don’t let out that she has accepted you 
without her father’s knowledge.” 
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ter “ But then he may s—s—s—say, what reason have I for 
ors s—s—sup—po—sing that she will have me ?” observed Charles. 

er, “Oh, you may say —— flatter yourself your attentions are not 
nd able to her,” replied Mr. Rocket; “that means nothing. All 
70 women like attention, and never quarrel with men for paying them it; 
chy _ but he’ll not say any thing of that sort, that’s always tt a2 for granted ; 


and if he hasn’t got a lord chalked out for her, he'll fall at once into the 


‘ot mercantile department of the thing,—the feelings are in the female 
at, department,—the finances in the men’s, and it will be here that your 
3e, skill will be 78 you must get him to lead the gallop, as it were, 
rr, by declaring what he will come down with; and when once you get the 
e- subject broached, it flows freely on, as a matter of course, and you will 
ad soon come to an understanding.” 

‘¢T hope so, I’m sure,” observed Charles, with a shudder. 
d- “ Be of good cheer !” said Mr. Rocket. ‘I never knew a man go boldly 

into a thing who didn’t come out successfully. As I said before, it only 

n requires you to make up your mind, and go at it without thinking more 
- about it. Why, hang it! you’ve been talking about it as long as would 
r, have done it twice over. Great things are done in as short a time as 
id little ones. Say the word, and away!” 

“ Well,” said Charles, “if you think I ought, I will; but I confess I 
D have my fears.” 

“Fears, be hanged,” said Mr. Rocket ; ‘‘ what are your fears com- 
't pared to those of the sweet young lady, whose affections you have 
ly engaged ?” 


Charles was silent, that being the lever to his present action. 
The brothers-in-law rose simultaneously, Mr. Rocket proffering to ac- 
3 company Charles to the dread door. 
The evening was cool and autumnal. The streets were quiet and de- 
serted, few people caring to go out who were not obliged. Lights were 
visible through the blinds of many of the drawing-rooms, while here and 
there a stronger glare denoted the comforts of a handful of fire. 

Mr. Rocket put his arm through Charles’s in the determined sort of 
way a policeman adopts towards a prisoner, and marched him straight to 
the scene of action. 

Without giving him breathing time he seized the knocker, and giving 
a long continuous tap, elbowed Charles up next the door. 

“ Have at him now!” said he, in an under tone, as he heard the 
approaching footsteps inside, and gave Charles a parting pat on the back. 
Saturday being a dies non at the Dooey-house at Glauberend, the 
footman had locked and chained the door and made the usual signals of 
safety in front that send easy-minded people comfortably to sleep on the 
supposition, that things are equally safe in the rear. Great was the asto- 
nishment both of ‘high life” and “low,’’ at the unwonted sound of the , 
somewhat riotous knock. 
“Great heavens ! who can that be ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dooey, looking 
the picture of despair. 
“ Nobody for here, I dare say,” growled om who was in the midst 
of a plentiful repast of crabs, pickled salmon, and oysters. 
The young ladies exchanged significant glances. 
“Ts your master—is Mr. Dooey in?” asked Charles, correcting the 
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first slip of the tongue, as the footman, having unbarred the barricade, 
stood with the door three-parts closed in his hand, in a way that as good 
as said, “the ports are closed for the night.” 

Some servants have an uncouth, suspicious sort of way of opening, or 
rather of not opening, a door, just as if they expected a caller would 
and force himself in, notwithstanding the ill-delivered “ not at home, 
They as good as say they are telling a lie, which is quite superfluous, 
seeing that most callers know when they are. 

“Is Mr. Dooey in?’ asked Charles, as the footman peered at him 
through the narrow aperture. 

“ He’s at supper, sir,” replied the man in an under-tone that as good 
as said, “ you'll not come in if you're wise.” 

“ Well but I—I—I want to see him very par—ti—cularly,” replied 
Charles in a tone the very reverse of what he said “do you think you 
could manage—that’s to say—would it be—poss—poss—possible to see 
him to-night ?” 

“I don't know, sir, I’m sure, sir; I'll try what I can do, sir,” replied 
the servant, looking very disconcerted, and adding, “perhaps, sir, you'd 
have the kindness, sir, to give me your card, sir,” not wishing to run the 
risk of the blowing-up that would most likely follow the open proclama- 
tion of Charles’s name. 

Charles fumbled in his pocket, almost hoping he might not have his 
card-case. Fate ordained otherwise ; and having scattered them all in 
the passage, in the agitation of selecting one, he at length presented the 
footman with what he wanted. 

‘Step in here, sir; please, sir,” said the footman, ushering him into 
the dining-room, on whose uncleared table stood the remains of dessert. 
Leaving him a cauliflower-headed servants’ mould, with sundry small 
coals sticking about it (acquired by thrusting it into the kitchen grate 
for a light) in a large-bottomed block-tin candlestick, the footman pro- 
ceeded on his errand. 

While all this was going on below, great excitement prevailed among 
the ladies above as to who could possibly be coming at that time, above 
all, on a Saturday night. Mrs. Dooey was the calmest, thinking none of 
the “free list’’ would be so rash as intrude themselves, and that in all 
probability it was some of Mr. Dooey’s London friends dropping in to 
give him an a ble surprise. The young ladies seemed to think dif- 

erently, and the mantling colour and sparkling eye denoted interest, if 
not apprehension. 

Their curiosity was tantalised by the servant pacing solemnly up to 
Mr. Dooey and presenting him with the card with the simple observa- 
tion that the gentleman was waiting below. 

“ Waiting below!” repeated Dooey, in a tone of incredible astonish- 
ment, holding the card to his nose, determined that nobody should see it 
but himself. | 

Mrs. Dooey looked at Maria, and Maria looked at Amelia, and they 
all looked at papa. Dooey thrust the card into his black satin waistcoat 
pocket, and resumed his picking of a lobster claw. A dead silence en- 
sued, relieved only by the noise of his masticators. The servant having 
delivered himself of his charge without getting his “head in his hand,” 
as the saying is, tripped down stairs much more gaily than he mounted 
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“Master’s compliments, sir, and he will be down directly, sir,” said 
the gentlemanly “John” to our friend in the parlour, who was most 
heartily wishing himself well out of it. John's addition to the message 

rated beneficially, and somewhat soothed Charles’s ruffled nerves; 
so potent are trifles under trying circumstances. 

At the end of some seven or eight minutes, which appeared like an 
hour, the flop, flop, flop of a pair of slippered feet was heard on the 
staircase, and presently the pantoufled papa-in-law having made the 
descent, stood before Charles in the parlour, looking like any thing but 
a gentleman who had been sending his ‘‘compliments.” They eyed 
ce athie in the dim 6 a of the ** mutton fat’’ much. as a couple of 
strange cats regard each other when brought in unexpected collision. 
To emblazon Charles’s chagrin, the footman quickly followed with a pair 
of bougies. 

* Well, sir,” grunted Dooey, as the footman shut them up on taking 
his departure, ‘‘ well, sir,” repeated he, fixing his little pig eyes upon 
Charles, ‘‘ what’s your pleasure ?” 

“‘ Goo—goo—goo—good morning—that’s to say, goo—goo—good 
evening, sir,” he at last stammered out ; ‘‘ I was not here on ple—le—le 
—sure at all, that’s to say, l’ve taken the li—i—i—i—berty of ca—ca 
—calling on business.” 

‘¢ Sit down,” said Mr. Dooey, motioning him to a chair, just as though 
he were going to have a deal for some hops. 

Charles sat himself down on the corner of a cane-bottomed chair, and 
began brushing his hat with his sleeve instead of broaching his subject. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Dooey, in any thing but an encouraging tone, 
which caused our hero to start and place his hat under the chair. “ Well, 
sir,” repeated he, “ what may be your pleasure with me ?” 

“T ca—ca—called, sir, that’s to say, | ca—ca—came, sir, to ask, that’s 
to say, to inquire—I mean I ven—ven—ventured on rather a de—de— 
de—licate subject—I—I—feel—that’s to say I—I—I am much at—at— 
atached to Miss Do—Do—Dooey, and | wished to—to—to—say, I 
should be much obliged if you wo—oo—would be so good as to give 
us—that’s to say, if you wo—oo—would tell me wha—a—t you are 
wor—r—th and wha—a—at you would de—de—do for us.” 

“T'll tell you what, young man,” replied Dooey, looking as if he 
would eat him, “I'll do for you if you don’t take care.” 

“ In—in—deed !” exclaimed Charles, adding, “ perhaps, then, I'd 
better be go—go —going.” 

“ You had,” replied the indignant Mr. Dooey, ringing the bell for the 
servant, who was listening at the door. Having slipped along the p e 
and put on his shoes he speedily returned and showed Charles out, as he 
felt assured, for the dasé last time. 

The young ladies thought it prudent to retire before the old gentleman 
returned up stairs, the name of the visitor having been obtained from the 
footman, and little doubt existing in their minds as to the nature of his 
errand. What can a young man want with a papa but to make a pro- 
position ? 

“Drat him,” said Mrs. Dooey, looking the picture of mischief, “ but 
if he’s com'd on any such fool's errand after what I said to him but [ll 
finish him off—I'll make him remember.” 
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“Oh, he’s a silly, obstinate boy,” observed Moley, determined to re- 
nounce him, and prevent her sister thinking of him if possible. 

“ That he is, Maria,” rejoined Mrs. Dooey, “ I was always sure your 
good sense would show him to you in that light.” 

“ He's very young,” observed Amelia. 

“ Old enough to . Mo better,” snapped Mrs. Dooey, ‘‘but here comes 
your papa,” and anes scuttled the young ladies. 

Up stumped the old gentleman. | 

“ And what d’ye think that—(puff, wheeze)—audacious boy has had 
the—(puff, wheeze)—imperance to say to—(puff, wheeze)—me,” ex- 
claimed Dooey, flop, flop, flopping into the room. 

“Nay, I can’t guess, I’m sure,” replied Mrs. Dooey, adding,— 
“the imperance of the youths of the present day passes all kalki- 
lation.” 

“Why, d—n him,” roared Dooey, “he wants to—(puff, wheeze) 
know what I’m worth !” 

“Know what you're worth !” screamed Mrs, Dooey ; adding, “I hope 
you kicked him out.” 

“TIsent him away with a—(puff, wheeze)—flea in his ear, you may 
—(puff, wheeze)—depend on't,” replied her spouse, throwing himself, 
exhausted, on the soft _ 

“Sarve him right,” replied she, going for the spirit-stand. 


} 
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A little Prefatory Gossip—Recent Theatrical Marriages, Mademoiselle Maria— 
The Montansier Actresses in London—“ Tragaldabas:” Frédéric Lemaitre— 
Banquistes ; Pierson and his Dog—Prospects of the Opera—* Le Morne au 
Diable ;” Mademoiselle Lobry— Mademoiselle Ariel—* Le Chandelier ;” Alfred 
de Musset—The Two Bouffés. 


Poor note-book! It is but seldom now a days that thy virgin pages 
are invaded by the hieroglyphics of pen or pencil. Thou art become 
almost as useless to thy owner as a blank in a Derby sweep or a compli- 
mentary admission to the Opera on a Jenny Lind night! The hereditary 
grand falconer himself (officially, not individually be it spoken), 1s 
scarcely a more unnecessary appendage to royalty than thou art to a 
theatrical habitué, the taking of a note or of a heron being in these 
topsy-turvy and unchivalrous days an equally uncommon and equally 
unaccountable event. And yet, as l’Abbé Galant says, Ca ne peut pas 
durer comme ca ! 

Nor has it. Ten days have elapsed since I penned the foregoing lines, 
and those ten days have worked wonders. Then the busiest Paul Pry 
might have pursued his dramatic researches even into the heart of the 
most inaccessible coulisses, without gleaning from thence one bit of news, 
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; bad, or indifferent—now, the ice is broken, scandal’s tongue rattles 
ter than ever, and Thalia and’ Melpomene, like two still yawning 
dormice, waken up from their long lethargy to 


Fresh fields (battle-fields ?) and pieces new. 


No notes did I say ? why here are dozens, scores, hundreds, thousands, 
millions, plenty as blackberries in September, and all crying, “Come, 
take me! come, take me !”’ no notes indeed ! 

And among them a marriage; nay, two marriages. Rien que ca! 
M. Lafont, of the Variétés, to Mademoiselle Pauline Leroux, ex-danseuse 
of the Opera, and M. d’Henneville, formerly attached to the Menus 
Plaisirs, to that black-eyed sorceress, that most arch and eloquent of 
mimes, Mademoiselle Maria. Both, if report speaks true, are old at- 
tachments, and therefore better calculated to stand the wear and tear of 
matrimony. Ainsi soit-il ! 

But, report further adds—and this time the tidings fall less sweetly on 
our ear—that one necessary consequence of Mademoiselle Maria’s mar- 
riage is to be her speedy retirement from the stage. If this be indeed 
the case, if we are really soon to lose the cleverest pantomimic artiste, 
the most intelligent and intelligible Fenella that the Opera has possessed 
for many 2 long day—if Mademoiselle Maria can say, and without a 
sigh 

sli Celui que j’aime aujourd’hui me l’impose, 
Sa volonté doit étre mon désir, 


Ce sacrifice est pour moi douce chose, 
Car son bonheur vaut mieux que mon plaisir ! 


Why, then—we have only to wish M. and Madame d’Henneville, in the 
words of Gil Blas’s archbishop, “ toutes sortes de prospérités !” 


Wo Alles liebt, kann Karl allein nicht hassen ! 


People may talk as they will about the effect of revolutions, and endea- 
vour to prove that since February last ‘‘ Paris is no longer Paris,” I 
maintain that they are wrong—unquestionably, undeniably wrong. 
Politically speaking, the city may have been and has been shaken to its 
foundation ; half its inhabitants are ruined or on the point of being so, 
trade is at a stand still, and money introuvadle. All this I allow, but 
there are peculiar and distinctive features in the French metropolis which 
neither revolutions nor any other commotion, civil or uncivil, can affect. 
As long as one stone stands on another, Paris will still be the city par 
excellence of pleasure and enjoyment, the head-quarters of all that can 
embellish or add a charm to life. Its boulevards will be, as long as a 
vestige of them remains, the gayest and most delightful promenade in 
the world ; its works of art, although unpatronised and unbought, will, 
nevertheless, still bear away the palm for good taste and ingenuity ; its 
JSetes, its cafés, its petits soupers—whether under a republican or monar- 
chical form of government—will ever possess, as they ever have pos- 
sessed, that irresistible attraction which tempts the sober Englishman 
across the Channel, aye, even though he may _ in addition to clamber 
over a barricade in order to get to them. Happen what may, French- 
women will always be the liveliest, most piguantes, and most gentilles 
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creatures in the universe ; and, what is more, Englishmen will always 
think them so, whatever they may say. 

And yet, it must be owned that recent ‘events do not quite bear me 
out in this assertion. How comes it that, during the late visit to 
London of the Montansier (or Palais Royal) troupe, while Messrs. 
Ravel, Grassot, and Co., were nightly gathering laurels enough to cover 
a jack-in-the-green with, their fair companions were received from first 
to last with the most utter, the most stoical indifference! A friend of 
mine, a great frequenter of the coulisses, assures me that he more than 
once saw ces belles délaissées sitting, like so many Ariadnes, with no 
earthly being to speak to except old Cloup, the régisseur. 

What in the name of gallantry has become of those gay and privileged 
loungers, who used formerly to vanish from the stalls on each successive 
fall of the curtain, and disappear through that dear little mysterious 
narrow door which the uninitiated regard as the gate of Paradise? Are 
Mesdemoiselles Brassine, Juliette, and Aline Duval so very Medusa-like 
that they are reduced to set their caps (and very becoming caps they 
are, Mademoiselle Juliette’s especially) in vain? or can some timid dis- 
secting etymologist have been startled at the first syllable of Made- 
moiselle Henine’s name, or at any fancied and pocket-threatening 
affinity between Aline and Claud Duval ? Allons donc ! 

Joking apart, the neglected syrens consider their pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James’s a voyage manqué ; not that I (notez-le bien) should 
have said a syllable about the matter, if somebody else had not done so 
before me in the Siécle ; that somebody being, if I mistake not, neither 
gras nor sot. Nor was their return os more propitious ; I have it 


from an eye-witness of the arrival of the last detachment at Boulogne, 


that they disembarked, to quote the graphic but slightly familiar lan- 
guage of my informant, ‘in woful plight, particularly little Scriwa- 
neck.” 

C'est égal, I persist, notwithstanding, in my belief that Englishmen, 
taken en masse, are not so ungalljant as they appear to be, and | think I 
could find more than one fair exotic who w willingly say ag much. 
But hush—all this is, and must be entre nous. Tell it not, reader, I 
beseech you, in Belgravia! whisper it not, an ye love me, in Brompton! 

An exceedingly coarse and rhapsodical production, called “ Tragalda- 
bas,” has been for some time disgracing the boards of the Porte St. 
Martin. Its author, M. Auguste Vacquerie, formerly one of the leading 
feuilletonistes of the defunct journal [ Epoque, oak then, as now, an 
enthusiastic worshipper of Victor Hugo and his école romantique, has 
sufficient talent to render the more utterly inexcusable such an exhibition 
of bad taste and inconvenance as he has recently sanctioned with his 
name. Were the censure still in existence, “ Tragaldabas’”’ would 
assuredly never have been licensed without considerable abridgment ; 
and even now the nightly protests of the ble portion of the 
audience ought long ago to have caused it to be withdrawn. Written 
with an apparent view of turning into ridicule the école classique, it 
abounds in the most trivial allusions, as offensive to good taste as they 
are to common sense; its wit is buffoonery, and its humour positive 
indecency. Jules Janin, Rolle, and indeed every critic gui se respecte, 
have agreed in stigmatising “ Tragaldabas” as a disgrace to its author 
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and to Messrs. Cogniard’s theatre, and their unanimous verdict has 
been fully borne out by the public.* 

In it Frédéric Lemaitre enacts the principal part, which is the more 
unfortunate, inasmuch as no small share of the reprobation due to the 
writer recoils in these cases necessarily on the actor, who is thus unjustly 
made the scapegoat for the delinquencies of another. Frédéric, how- 
ever, is one of the few living comedians whom nothing, not even a 
“Monte Cristo” row, can ever discourage ; no matter how bad the 

iece in which he acts (and nothing can be worse than “ Tragaldabas”), 
ca lui est bien égal, he will obtain it a hearing, if not for the sake of its 
author, at all events for his own. Nay, at. the close, he will risk all on 
the chance of turning the scale in its favour; and it was with this intent 
that, while the concluding sentences of M. Vacquerie’s ignoble parade were 
being received with a storm of hisses, Frédéric advanced to the front of 
the stage, and thus apostrophised the public; ‘ Messieurs, combien, in- 
téressés et désintéresses, ne devons-nous pas nous réunir pour crier Vive 
la République!” The audience first stared in astonishment, then burst 
into a loud fit of laughter, under cover of which down came the curtain. 

This in theatrical argot is called faire de la banque, which term is 
generally applied to any attempt at producing effect by out-of-the-way 
means. Pierson, a clever performer at the Porte St. Martin some 
fifteen years ago, was a notorious banguiste, and used to walk about 
accompanied os dog, on whose collar was engraved in large letters, 
“] belong to M. Pierson, first comie actor of the Théatre de la Porte 
St. Martin, and officer in the National Guard.” Another worthy, when- 
ever he accepted a provincial engagement, always had two contracts 
drawn out, the one stating the sum he was actually to receive as a 
remuneration for his services, and the other the same amount multiplied 
by two. This last, not being signed by the manager, was of course 
valueless, but afforded the actor an opportunity of boasting among his 
comrades (who of course were not allowed to look too closely into the 
matter) that he was paid at a far higher rate than they were. 

Messrs. Duponchel and Nestor Roqueplan are unquestionably most 
indefatigable in proving their adherence to the existing order (or rather 
disorder) of things in France. Since their accession to power, they have 
never ceased revolutionising and remodelling the opera troupe; and the 
result of their labours is that at the present moment almost the entire 
répertoire is put hors de combat. This opera can't be sung because 
Bettini is gone, Barroilhet going, and Duprez en congé; that ballet 
can’t be danced because Carlotta has been exiled to Geneva, Flora 
Fabbri to Turin, and Adéle Dumilatre the Lord knows whither. Roger 
and Madame Viardot are coming, certainly, but so is Christmas, and it 
is a toss-up which will be the first to arrive: in short, the hope of the 
once flourishing Académie de Musique rests, and is likely to rest for some 
time, with Alizard and Mademoiselle Grimm for opera, and Adeline 
Plunkett for ballet. Take away Alizard and Adeline, hosts in them- 

selves, and what remains ? A grim prospect, truly ! 





* Since the above was written, “ Tragaldabas” has been consigned to the tomb 
— Capulets, a new drama, called “ Les Libertins de Genéve,” reigning in its 
8 
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Like all Eugéne Sue’s other dramatised novels, the “‘ Morne au Diable,” 
recently produced at the Ambigu, is a complete failure. The same uncon- 
nected incidents, the same lack of sustained interest, the same incon- 

ities of plot and dialogue are here visible as in the “ Mystéres de 
Paris,” “‘ Mathilde,” and “ Martin et Bamboche.” A few striking effects 
and some really beautiful scenery, aided by the talent of Montdidier and 
a very general feeling of sympathy on the part of the audience with the 
actors, who are themselves carrying on the management of the theatre, 
have secured for “le Morne au Diable” a lingering existence, the insu- 
rance of which the most enterprising office would indubitably decline. 
As for Mademoiselle Lobry, he made her début in this piece, all that 
can be said of her is that she was 


At the Gymnase—passable, 

At the Variétéeondurable, 
and is 

At the Ambigu— insufferable. 


* * - * 


One of the new recruits of the Odéon company is a young actress, 
possessing the very Shaksperian name of Ariel; her gentillesse suggests 
the hope that, during her dramatic noviciate, she may experience neither 
storm nor tempest, unless in the pleasiug shape of a hurricane of bravos. 

It seems as if all Alfred de Musset’s proverbes, one after the other, 
were to be transferred in turn from the volume which first introduced 
them to public notice to the stage. Already, since December last, has 
the Theatre de la Republique brought out three, “ Un Caprice,” ‘Il 
faut qu'une porte soit ouverte on fermée,” and “ II ne faut jurer de 
rien ;” and now a fourth, “ Le Chandelier,” has just been added to the 
répertoire of the Theatre Historique. This last piece, besides being 
extremely amusing, is written with such peculiar ease and grace, that its 
“— questionable morality is in a measure gazée as well by the charm 
and wit of the dialogue as by the consummate tact and skill with which 


each of the three acts is charpenté. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
success of these little chefs d’euvre will not induce other authors to favour 


us with specimens of their ‘‘ proverbial philosophy,” and thus convert 


the new and original path so happily struck out by Alfred de Musset, 
into a common and beaten track. Unless treated with the most exquisite 
taste and nicety, these light and airy nothings, the plot of which is in- 
variably made subservient to the details, degenerate into the flimsiest and 
tamest of vaudevilles, minus the couplets. 

Alfred de Musset’s style is sparkling and fanciful, his characters, even 
when mere sketches, are lifelike and natural, and however slight may 
be the foundation of his pieces, that foundation is never once lost sight of 
from the first to the concluding scene. ‘‘Un Caprice” is a gem that 
deserves to rank with Scribe’s “‘ Geneviéve” and “ Michel et Christine ;” 
I can award it no higher praise. There are, indeed, many points of 
resemblance between the two writers ; nor, with due deference be it 
spoken, is the superiority always on one side. If Scribe’s works show 
waxy satirical power, and a more profound knowledge of the human 

eart than those of his less experienced confrére, the compositions of the 
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are more deeply imbued with imagination and poetry. It may be 
a whether yf fred de Musset could ever have elie “La oo 
erie” or “ Bertrand et Raton ;” but it is equally doubtful whether 
Scribe, or indeed any other author of the present day, could have en- 
riched French literature with so delightful and original a production as 
« Les Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle.” 


* * * . 


If the worthy creator of the “Gamin de Paris,” “ Michel Perrin,” and 
a hundred other marvellous ¢ypes, ever reads the London newspapers, he 
must have been rarely amused by a paragraph which has recently gone 
the round of half of them, announcing his intention of undertaking the 
management of the Vaudeville. Now it is true enough that negotiations 
have for some time been on the ¢apis (though as yet without any decisive 
result) between the proprietor of the salleand a M. Bouffé, once co-director 
with M. Ancelot of this identical theatre ; but from him to the Bouffé 

r excellence—il y a loin. It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine two 
mortals more unlike each other than the namesakes in question ; Bouffe, 
the actor, being thin, pale, delicate-looking, and of a remarkably nervous 
temperament, whereas Bouffe, the manager (familiarly styled le gros 
Bouffe), is stout and rosy, with a face like a full moon and a body to 
match. If the latter has a weakness, it is an amiable one, which we 
should term—were we allowed to coin a word — champagneomania. 
During his partnership with M. Ancelot, he was accustomed to celebrate 
every succes d'argent by repeated libations, so that if an author wished to 
ascertain whether his piece was really drawing money to the treasury or 
not, he had only to ask in the course of the evening, ‘where is M. 
Boufté ?” If the answer was “ Il est au café,” the author might go on 
his way rejoicing ; his piece was safe to run a month, at least. 

Bouffé (I mean the manager), was very popular with his troupe, as, 
the following anecdote will testify. About a year ago he was imprisoned 
for debt at Brussels, and had little hope of effecting his liberation, when 
he heard of the arrival in the Belgian capital of one of his former lady- 
pensionnaires, to whom he had always shown great kindness. 

“Madame ——, est ici !” said he, “ donc je suis sauve !” 

Nor was he mistaken ; the fair actress in question, on learning his 
situation, immedi:tely volunteered her services for two nights at the 
theatre, expressly stipulating that the receipts (after payment of the 
expenses) should be handed over without any deduction to Bouffé, whose 
liabilities were in consequence wholly discharged, and who, like the lion 
in the fable, had thus an opportunity of acknowledging the truth of La 
Fontaine's maxim, 


On a souvent besoin d’un plus petit que soi. 
August 22, 1848, 


Sept.—vou. LXxXIV. NO. CCCXXXIII. 
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THE EXTINCT KINGDOM OF UPPER ITALY. 


NotwitusTanpinG the enthusiasm and excitement that heralded the 
insurrection in Northern Italy, and the imaginary triumph obtained by 
the retreat of the Austrians to the line of the Mincio and the Adige, our 
own opinions upon the Y egcan have never varied. In the New 
Monthly Magazine for May we stated that Field-Marshal Radetzki, 
not having been willing, or, as it since appears, not having had the means, 
to bombard the city of Milan, he had withdrawn his troops to the central 
strongholds of Verona and Mantua, with the Adige in front of his line. 
The reaction that may be anticipated, we added, will be fearful. German 
Tyrol has risen to a man to repel the spirit of insurrection that has so 
suddenly animated the not very warlike Italians. The Austrian provinces 
will send their countless numbers to the struggle to protect those imperial 
rights that have been guaranteed by treaties innumerable, and ages of pos- 
session, many times insured by the spilling of the best blood of Austria on 
the plains of the Po, the Adda, the Ogliv, and the Adige. 

In June we remarked that the progress of events in Northern Italy 
exhibited a singular inaptitude for war on the part of the Italians, that 
Radetzky had now been too long suffered to occupy his strong positions 
almost unmolested, and that he only waited to act upon the offensive for 
reinforcements ; and in July we had to remark that while the fall of 
Peschiera was one step in advance for the Italians, that still that success 
was a very trifle compared with what still remained to be done, and with 
the defection of the Italian allies, which threw the whole weight of the 
war upon the Sardinian army. 

_ The catastrophe which then became inevitable was not long in being 
foreshadowed. 

Padua and Treviso having fallen almost simultaneously with Vicenza, 
General Durardo retired on Ferrara, while the rest of the Italian troops 
east of the Mincio took refuge in Venice. To the west of the same river 
the army, after an absurd demonstration on the 14th of June in the 
vicinity of Verona, retired to its old positions, extending from Goito to 
Rivoli. It seemed as if Charles Albert was screwed down to the line of 
the Mincio, and settlements being at that time in active progress on the 
permanent base of the Adige, it appeared for a long time likely that this 
war would terminate pretty nearly where it began. Further countenance 
was lent to this supposition, that at a great council of war held on June 
26th, the oaeaak pum of crossing the Upper Adige and operating 
against the forts of Verona on the north, was rejected as infeasible. 

Negotiations which were opened at Milan towards the end of June for 
the conclusion of peace were reported to have been broken off, on the 
grounds that the Provisional Government would not consent to the an- 
nexation of Venice to the Austrian dominions, nor take charge of any 
portion of the Austrian debt, said to amount to 100,000,000 florins. 
~ aoe said that the Provisional Government claimed the Italian 

yrol. 

At the time of these interrupted negotiations, General Sonnaz defended 
Rivoli, and observed the Upper Adige and the road from Verona to 
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Peschiera with 15,000 men. The Duke of Savoy with the reserve— 
10,000 men —was stationed at Roverbello, and Goito, before Mantua; 
while the king, with the grand corps d’armée (35,000 men) was 
taking up @ position at Isola della Scala, with the view of attacki 
Legnano on the Lower Adige. The division of the Duke of Genoa h 
a smart affair on the 2nd of July with the Austrians at the fort of the 
Montebaldo and the right of the Adige, but no result of importance 
ensued. Charles Albert had, however, by this time become so sensible of 
the great fact, that a mere explosion of national enthusiasm was not suffi- 
cient to dissipate at once the regular forces of the Austrian government, 
that he is said to have made an application to Marshal Bugeaud to as- 
sume the command of the Sardinian forces. General Cavaignac, how- 
ever, refused his assent to this arrangement, being naturally apprehensive 
that a general at the head of a successful army abroad would ssa an in- 
calculable advantage in public opinion over those who would remain to 
rt the burden and the unpopularity of government at home. Early 
the same month the National Assembly of Venice voted, by 127 to 6, the 
immediate union of the Venetian territory to the kingdom of Upper 
Italy on the same conditions as Lombardy. 

Although much marching and counter-marching had taken place, no 
actual advance towards the Adige had been made up to the 13th of July. 
It soon became evident, indeed, to the merest looker on, that any actual 
advance was not possible. The bong talked over forward movement was 
manifestly to terminate in the blockade of Mantua, and King Charles 
Albert, instead of making the best of his way to Legnano and the Adige, 
stopped short at Castellaro, a small place eight miles north-east of 
Mantua. 

In the mean time, the Austrians, who had concentrated their forces at 
Verona, despatched a body of 5000 men to occupy Ferrara, which they 
did on the 14th of July, without opposition. The Austrian troops crossed 
the Po at two points, one above, and one below Ferrara, on which ci 
they marched at once, without experiencing any resistance. Their object 
was to victual and reinforce the garrison of the citadel, which accom- 
plished, the Austrian general engaged to recross the Po within two days, 
and without committing any hostilities, provided his own march was left 
free from interruption. 

On the 18th of July, General Bava attacked 3000 Austrians, who 
were intrenched at Governolo, a village on the Mincio, near the conflu- 
ence of that river with the Po, carried the bridge by a charge of cavalry 
and flying artillery, and took 450 prisoners, two standards, and four pieces 
of ar This successful affair raised the spirits of the Italian army 
exceedingly. A slight manifestation attended with no results, had been 
made the day previous on the Pass of the Stelvio, the scene of so many 
struggles. The king had removed from Roverbello to Marmirolo, four or 
five miles from Mantua, which fortress was, by General Bava’s success, 
blockaded on all sides, while at the same time, the only passage across the 
Lower Mincio held by the Austrians, fell into the possession of the allied 
army. 

An ordinance, issued by Charles Albert on the 11th of July, decreed 
the immediate union of Lombardy and the provinces of Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and Rovigo, already voted by the people! These provinces were 
to constitute part of the imaginary kingdom of Upper Italy. 
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On the 21st of July, while Charles Albert was blockading Mantua, or 
in the words of the Italians, “ keeping that city and its garrison in awe,” 
the Duke of Genoa was investing Verona with a corps of 25,000 men; 
and the Duke of Savoy was covering the approach to the Due Castelli, 
The Austrians repeated their skirmishes upon the Stelvio, but according 
to Italian reports, the cannon of the allies forced them to retire from the. 
heights of the Rocca Bianca, which they had occupied, and after twelve 
hours fighting they were obliged to retire on Trafoi. These frequent 
diversions upon the Stelvio, and the slight demonstrations made along the 
whole extent of the lines of the allied forces from Rivoli to Soma Cam- 
pagna, were, however, soon followed by a general movement of the Aus- 
trian forces of a far more decisive character. Field-marshal Radetzky 
having at length received reinforcements, and accumulated a large body of 
troops at Verona, after having so long acted on the defensive, assumed the 
initiative as a sequence to the various reconnoissances previously effected 
in the direction of Rivoli, and the heights between the Upper Adige and 
Mincio, and which, when effected, were always reported by the Italians 
as so many attempts made to break their lines, and so many repulses for 
the Austrians. 

The mist of vain-glory which blinded the Italians to the real state of 
things, was finally dispelled on Saturday, July the 22nd, when the Aus- 
trians advanced across the Upper Adige at the foot of the Monte Baldo, 
a mountain which overlooks Rivoli, and is a kind of guardian giant of 
the river. This effected, they descended on La Corona, driving before 
them the Piedmontese stationed there, and after a vigorous resistance 
they carried the plateau and all the lines of Rivoli; the Piedmontese, 
who defended them, being driven back upon Soudra, where the head 
quarters of General Sonnaz had been for some time past established. 

Upon hearing of these successes, General Aspre was sent forward the 
next day from Verona with an Austrian force, 25,000 strong, and ad- 
vancing by the several roads that lead along the right bank of the Adige, 
and by the Strada Reale, between Peschiera and Verona, he made a tre- 
mendous assault in front on Soma, Soma Campagna, il Bosco, and the 
whole line of heights which extend from Bussolongo on the Upper Adige, 
to Vallegio, on the Mincio, and which overlook the vast plain on which 
the great fortress of Verona and Villa Franca are situated. The force 
which had been so successful at Rivoli the previous day, made a simul- 
taneous attack upon the right flank of General Sonnaz. All these posi- 
tions of the allies, which it had taken them so long a time to secure, 
were forced by this combined movement, the Piedmontese were driven 
from all the country between the Upper Adige and the Lake of Garda, 
and from the plain of Verona and Mincio, across which river they re- 
tired to Villa Franca and Peschiera. 

The victorious Austrians, after driving the Piedmontese in one day 
from those positions which it had taken Charles Albert two months to 
establish him in, covered on Sunday night the 23rd of July, the whole 
line of the left bank of the Mincio, down to a hill called Monte Vento, 
two miles from Vallegio, their videttes being pushed within half a mile 
of the latter place. 

On Monday morning, the 24th, General Aspre followed up his suc- 
cesses by throwing a bridge over the Mincio, about three miles to 


the south of Peschiera. The passage of the river and the pass of Mon- 
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gambano approaching to it, are said to have been bravely defended ; but 
the Piedmontese were no longer in strength to resist the advancing 
Austrians, who occupied the same night Ponton, three miles on the right 
bank from Peschiera. The Sardinians, who defended the river, unable to 
maintain their und, fell back on Peschiera, but, it is said, that the 
commander of that fortress refused to open the gates, even to his own 
friends, and that a general sauve qui peut flight took place in the direc- 
tion of Dezenzano and Sonato. Thus the left wing of the allies was 
annihilated, and the centre dispersed on the 22nd and 23rd of July, 
while the right, under the king’s personal command, remained uncertain 
how to act at Villa Franca. 

On the 25th, the right wing of the Piedmontese, under the Dukes of 
Savoy and Genoa, advanced to give battle to the Austrians, and a deci- 
sive engagement took place, which was, according to the Italian reports, 
carried on till noon of the 26th. During this prolonged struggle, the allies 
took a body of Austrians, 1200 strong, prisoners at Staffalo, and the Aus- 
trians driven from the steep heights of Cutozza, were obliged to retire towards 
Ponton, on the Adige, till Radetzky brought up further reinforcements, 
ordering at the same time an attack upon the Piedmontese flanks by the 
division under General Welden, and the allies were ultimately obliged to 
retire on Villa Franca—a retreat which was effected in sufficiently good 
order to enable them to take their prisoners with them. Finding, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible to hold the position of Villa Franca, the 
king ordered the entire army to concentrate around Goito. The Aus- 
trians did not follow the retreating army, but having re-crossed the 
Mincio in strong force, they took possession of the heights of Volta, 
which overlook the position of Goito, whither the king had retired with 
his beaten army on Wednesday night by the road of Roverbello. On 
Thursday the 27th, at an early hour, General Sonnaz was despatched to 
engage the Austrian division that occupied the heights of Volta. It is 
said, that success attended this movement at first, but certain it is, that 
the Sardinians were obliged ultimately to retreat upon the main body at 
Goito. ‘The king upon this gave orders that the head-quarters should 
be removed to Bozzolo. Charles Albert had previously intimated his 
intention, in case of defeat, of placing the river Oglio—nearly as wide 
as the Mincio and running parallel with it—between him and the enemy, 
and of retreating in case of need to Cremona. ‘That intention was, at 
once, carried into effect, a brigade having been detached to occupy Asola 
on the Chiese, to secure the passage, at the junction of that river with 
the Oglio. ‘The Austrians were, at the same time, directing a train of 
heavy artillery against Peschiera, to effect the reduction of that place— 
the only remnant of Sardinian ascendancy. 

Field-Marshal Radetzki describes in his despatches the affair of the 
25th, as the Battle of Custozza, that place being the centre of his opera- 
tions. The battle was fought under a broiling sun, most destructive and 
fatiguing to the soldiery, and raged without intermission from ten in the 
morning till seven in the evening when the Italians fell back upon Goito. 
The Austrians lost from 500 to 600 soldiers, and 100 officers killed or 
wounded in this decisive engagement, which the Italian reports prolong 
to the noon of the 26th. 

On the 29th of July the Austrian Hussars having crossed the Oglio, 
Charles Albert retreated on Cremona. ‘The Italian army was completely 
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broken up and could no longer be united, although great efforts were 
made to collect such detachments as had retired to Brescia, and other 
outposts, and to unite them with the division which was immediately with 
the king’s person, and which consisted of the remains of the brigade of 
Aosta, of Guarda, of Savoy, and Corry, the major part of the artillery, 
and about 2000 Lancers. It was in vain for the king to attempt with 
such a broken up and demoralised force to make head against a victorious 
army flushed with success, well supplied, and handled with consummate 
skill. 

There is every reason to believe that under these circumstances, the 
king sent proposals for an armistice to Radetzky, and that the latter ex- 
pressed his willingness to grant it, provided that the Piedmontese recrossed 
the Tessin at once, and submitted to a mediation for a definite peace. 
Charles Albert accepted the latter condition, although he refused at first 
to accede to the former alternative—an alternative, however, in which he 
was soon left no choice. The fact of this mediation having taken place 
before the capture of Milan will, however, materially facilitate future 
negotiations. Scarely two months had elapsed since the Austrian 

ernment had offered to the King of Sardinia terms of the greatest 
Eberality, which would, if accepted, have led to the immediate termina- 
tion of the war with an equitable division of the publie debt of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian Kingdom. At the same time M. de Hummelauer was 
sent to this country by the Cabinet of Vienna to endeavour to obtain the 
mediation of the British Government on the basis of the Adige, since it 
was obvious that it would be easier for Charles Albert to accede to such 
terms upon the recommendation of England, than by his own will alone. 
Lord Palmerston refused, however, to accede to this arrangement, upon 
the extraordinary, yet possibly wise principle, that. the bitterness of defeat 
and the terror of conquest and subjection were necessary to bring the 
vain and demoralised Lombardians to any thing that was reasonable and 
just, and to convince them that the terms offered for their acceptance 
were far more liberal than any they could attempt to extort by the force 
of their own arms, from the HE pee Events proved, to a certain 
extent, the accuracy of these views, and the conduct of the people of 
Milan to the heroic king, who had so bravely fought for an independence 
of which they all along showed themselves so unworthy, and whom they 
never backed with ought but empty shouts and bravados, attested that 
even at the moment of reconquest, they were neither prepared for, nor 

ual to, self-government. 

Charles Albert having retired on the lst of August to Codogno, he 
was there joined by Mr. Abercrombie, the British Minister at Turin, who 
arrived with new proposals of mediation which must have come not in- 
opportunely. The Sardinians were by this time thoroughly disgusted 
with their boastful allies—the Lombardians. Since the retreat from Goito 
not a single Lombard had moved in aid of the army of Liberation. 

No sooner did the city of Cremona find that the king was marching in 
that direction, than the Provisional Government dissolved itself, and the 
National Guard decamped. No preparations were made for the supply of 
the troops, they were left without wine and provisions, and to all appear- 
ance, they were in an enemy’s, not in an allied country. This reception 
made a profound impression on officers and men. 

While affairs were in this untoward condition in Northern Italy, an 
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incident happened in France which materially affected the future p 

of events, tending at the same time in the most remarkable manner to 
sustain the hopes, at one time almost forlorn, of Europe being preserved 
from a general war. It became publicly known on the 8th of August, 
that on the 7th inst. an interview had taken place between the minister 
of Sardinia and the Marquis of Ricci and General Cavaignac, in which 
the armed intervention of France in Italy was formally demanded ; but 
that General Cavaignac replied that he had anticipated the demand b 
opening a negotiation with the British government, the result of which 
would appear in a mediation to be immediately entered upon. It did 
honour to the actual head of the French government that, instead of 
taking advantage of the undoubted pretext which then presented itself 
for military interference and for plunging France and Europe into the 
perils and excitement of general war, they adopted a policy of a pacific 
and moderate character, and openly avowed their wish to settle the affairs 
of Northern Italy by mediation in concert with the government of this 
country. | 

he mean time, Charles Albert having continued his retreat to Lodi 
on the 2nd of August, the same night the line of the Adda was aban- 
doned, as those of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio had been pre- 
viously ; and the whole army retrograded upon Milan. Radetzky had 
rejected Mr. Abercrombie’s request for an armistice, the old general was 
naturally resolved to enter upon no mediations that were not conducted 
at Milan, the seat of the first insurrection. 

Upon the arrival of the Sardinians at Milan, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was superseded by an administrative council, consisting of General 
Olivieri, Marquis Montezemolo, and Signor Strigelli, and some show was 
made of getting up entrenchments and other preparations for a definite 
battle to be delivered without the walls of the city. With this view the 
Sardinian army was disposed in line, the left resting on villages in front 
of the Porta Romana, and the right on those in advance of the Porta 
Ticinese. About two in the afternoon of the 4th of August, the dispo- 
sition of the Sardinians to oppose the triumphant progress of the Austrians 
was put to the test, for at that hour a body of Austrian troops, supported 

several pieces of cannon and a numerous cavalry, attacked the left of 

e line, and speedily drove it before them. In consequence of this re- 
verse, an order was given for all the troops to retire into the city. The 
king took up his quarters in the remains of the ruined citadel, and the 
troops lined the bastions which overlook and command the country. At 
the same time the townspeople began very foolishly to erect innumerable 
barricades. 

The same night, at eleven o’clock, two of King Charles Albert's 
generals repaired, in the company of the Freneh chargé d’affaires and of 
the British consul, Mr. Campbell, as witnesses, to the head-quarters of 
the Austrian field-marshal. The party was unfortunately fired at on the 
way, and Mr. Campbell was slightly wounded. The generals were first 
admitted, and after an interview, which lasted two hours, withdrew. 
The consuls then saw the field-marshal, and when they intimated their 
desire to obtain a forty-hours’ truce, Radetzky exclaimed, “ For what 
a? spa why, they have capitulated?” The French chargé d'affaires is 
said to have spoken openly against such a conclusion to the war. He 
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declared the king and the army were alike discredited by it. The 
English consul is said to have wisely held histongue. 

The terms of the capitulation were that the city of Milan should not 
be injured, that the Sardinians should have free exit, as also all other 

rsons wishing to leave by the road to Turin up to eight o'clock, on the 
night of the 6th. That the Austrians were to enter at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and occupy the city by noon. When the fact of the capi- 
tulation became public, the populace became so enraged that they over- 
turned the carriages of the king’s suite, constituted him a nominal 
prisoner in the palace where he resided, and compelled him to the subter- 
fuge of a promise to break off the agreement, and give battle to the 
Austrians. The violence of the crowd was great; the most insulting 
language was used towards the king, and several shots were fired at him, 
At three o’clock in the morning, however, the mob was driven out of the 
contrada by the discharge of artillery loaded with blank cartridge, and 
the king left the palace for Turin in safety. 

The Archbishop of Milan and the new Podesta went out to Field- 
Marshal Radetzky ; and the latter, in conjunction with Count Salasco, 
chef of the staff of the Sardinian army, and General Hess, quarter- 
master-general of the Austrians, ratified the capitulation, and the same 
morning the Austrian army, very strong and in the finest possible order, 
entered the city, and in a few hours civil and military occupation was 
established. ‘The utmost silence prevailed during the passage of the 
troops through the Corso and principal streets. The city had been de- 
serted by all the nobility, many of the better families, and by an immense 
number of citizens. On the morning of the 7th a proclamation appeared 
signed by Field-Marshal Radetzky, declaring the city and province of 
Lombardy in a state of siege, stating that all offences against good order 
would be tried by martial law, and nominating the Prince Schwartzen- 
burg military governor of Milan. 

Such was the dénouement of an insurrectionary romance than which 
none have ever been spoken of in such boastful and inflated language. 
Two weeks had not elapsed since the Austrian army was enabled, by the 
arrival of reinforcenents, to assume the offensive, than the important 
battles of Somma-Compagna, Custozza, Volta, Cremona, and Pizzighet- 
tone had been won, ae on the fourteenth day the city of Milan occupied. 
The wretched and incapable Provisional Government was overthrown, and 
the imperial eagle once more towered proudly over Milan and all Lom- 
bardian cities. 

On the 9th instant a convention was concluded between Field-Marshal 
Radetzky and General Salasco on behalf of the King of Sardinia. The 
convention restored the state of things as they existed previous to the 
insurrection in every respect, and provided for the evacuation of Peschiera 
and Venice. | 

As a matter of policy it may, however, still deserve the consideration 
of the Austrian Cabinet, shite or not it thinks fit to retain Lombardy 
or rather the Duchy of Milan in its dependence. That province, as has 
been particularly shown in this campaign, has no military value, and 
although it has belonged to the Imperial Government for more than a 
century, it forms no essential part of the empire. Since the success of the 
Im rial army under Radetzky, it may be abandoned or emancipated 
without a shade of disgrace, if any political object is to be gained by 
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such a concession. It would be highly honourable to the Austrian 
Government to come to this conclusion for the sake of peace, but although 
Great Britain and France have coalesced to bring about a mediation on 
such a basis, and which, if unsuccessful, may be followed by a declaration 
of war on the part of France, still France must remember that after the 
withdrawal of the Sardinians into their own territory, the advance of a 
French army would no longer be an act of intervention but an actual in- 
yasion ; Great Britain should also remember that the rights of Austria 
are supported not only by a fine army and a victorious general, but by 
the sympathy of all Germany and the eventual assistance of the Russian 
Empire, and both should remember that unquestionably, as at present 
circumstanced, no power on earth has any right to demand that which 
France and Great Britain has proposed to themselves as the basis of their 
mediation. It has been justly insisted upon by Mr. D’Israeli in the 
House of Commons, that while Lord Palmerston has connected himself 
with ‘the military government of France in a mediation in Italy based on 
the pretended cause of liberty; that the claims of our oldest ally based 
n solemn treaties and established territorial rights, have been over- 
looked in the enthusiasm created by a temporary success. The 
uestion assumes a very different character when that success has by 
talian cowardice, ingratitude, and anarchy, been made to assume the 
character of the severest discomfiture and disaster. Nevertheless, 
although the facilities for a mediation successful to the Lombards, are no 
longer what they were a short time ago, it is still to be hoped it will do 
much good. 

Between Austria and Piedmont the war is over, and Charles Albert 
in recruiting his army, may have objects nearer home to look to than 
another crusade for the thankless and sordid Lombards. But in other 
parts of Italy, the advance of the Austrian troops naturally gives rise 
to questions of great delicacy. Ifthe state of Rome should become more 
desperate, they may even advance to the defence of the Pope, who is now 
completely at the mercy of his unruly subjects. In Tuscany the difficulties 
are great, and that flourishing little state, which was within the last few 
months one of the most prosperous in Europe, is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. In all these states, where Austria has no right to exercise any 
military or political supremacy, the mediation of France and England 
may be a salutary check to the Imperial generals, who are in reality 
wanted elsewhere. The insurrection of the Croats, the insubordination 
of the Tcheches, and the general spirit of rebellion among all the Sclavo- 
nian races, give promise of some employment to the Austrian troops else- 
where than in Italy. 

The prompt remonstrance of the British minister at Florence has 
averted the danger of an Austrian occupation of the Tuscan territory as 
long as peace is preserved there. It is confidently asserted, that Lord 
Palmerston has received a very recent assurance from the Austrian go- 
vernment, that it accepted the general principle of the mediation with 
pleasure, and it must not be lost sight of, that the sooner the forces under 
Radetzky can be withdrawn from Italy, the sooner will a regular govern- 
ment, supported by a competent military force, be re-established in 
Vienna. 

At the imperial city itself, in conformity with the declaration made by 
Archduke John to the Diet, that the war in Italy was not directed against 
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the liberal tendencies of the Italian states, but that its object was to 
maintain the honour of the Austrian arms, with complete recognition of 
the nationalities, the minister of the interior has stated, that the ad- 
yance of General Welden’s division across the Po, for the purpose of 

ine the Duke of Modena to his dominions, was not authorised by 
the imperial cabinet; and in like manner, his attempted occupation of 
the Legations and his attack on Bologna, have been promptly dis- 
avowed. Such incidents indicate the most extreme moderation on the 

of Austria; let there be the same on the part of France and Eng- 
fend, and nothing can happen to interrupt peace. Every thing, however, 
is to be dreaded from France insisting upon terms that may prove irre- 
concileable with the weightiest interests of the Austrian empire. We 
shall, in such a case, stand in a false position, for nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that in the present state of Europe, when it is impossible to 
tell what strange and terrible events may yet be in store for us, that from 
Austria we have nothing to apprehend ; and further, as it has been justly 
remarked, that although she is now suffering from the misfortunes of an 
infirm sovereign, an unsettled cabinet, an unfinished revolution, and em- 
barrassed finances ; yet, such is her tenacious vitality, and such the deep- 
seated resources of her military power, that in the event of more general 
warfare, Austria would probably still be found, as she has been of old, 
our safest ally on the continent of Europe, if Europe were threatened by 
military ambition or the excesses of revolutionary violence. 








AN AUTUMN LAY. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


THE evening winds are singing, 
Singing in the trees ; 

The ripen'd corn is waving, 
Waving in the breeze ; 

The harvest moon is shining, 
Shining in the night ; 

Bathing hill and valley 
In floods of golden light! 


The summer time is dying, 
Dying in the year ; 

The autumn nights are coming, 
Coming very near ; 

Every leaf is fading, 
Fading day by day ; 

The broad sun sets in crimson, 
And morning tints are gray. 


The swallows come together, 
Togetier from the eaves ; 
Waiting for the falling, 
The fallin of the leaves ; 
All that made the summer 
Beautiful to see, 
Seems to be awaiting 
But the time to flee! 
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THE OPERA. 


We have often grumbled, not a little, at the unhappy way in which 
the months have been divided, guoad the productions at the Opera- 
house. Just at the beginning of the month some startling novelty has 
made its appearance, and we have been obliged to repress that burning 
desire of spreading useful information, which is our honourable charac- 
teristic, ad after a miraculous effort of patience, to come hobbling in 
with our old news, and entertain our amiable readers with some “ Queen- 
Anne’s-dead” sort of communication. We believe—(we speak under 
correction, for we are not scientific in this department ; we do not 
know what the central sun is, nor have we a clear notion of what Kepler 
really found out, when he discovered that “ the squares of the periodic 
times of any two planets are to each other, in the same proportion as the 
cubes of their mean distances from the sun,’’ nor do we—but we need 
not’ go on exposing our ignorance)—we believe, we say, that the moon 
has something to do with the regulation of the months, and we are the 
more inclined to believe it, as they are certainly not regulated by the 
stars, at least not the “stars” of the Opera. Surely the moon might 
manage better. For instance, what a provoking thing it is that the day 
on which Mademoiselle Lind makes her first appearance for a season, 

ists in being the 4th of May. The 4th of May !—there is a pretty 
ay for the editor of a monthly periodical, who has seen his number just 
launched, and knows there will not be another till the Ist of June, when 
people will have read all the daily and weekly papers of the metropolis, 
and have seen every thing with their own eyes, and heard every thing 
with their own ears, and perhaps will come instructing him instead of 
waiting for him to instruct them, which is particularly annoying to a lite- 
rary man.— 

— We just pause to confess that there is one weakness in the literary 
character, which we inherit from our intellectual ancestors, the old eccle- 
siastics. The priests of former ages, it is well known, liked to keep all 
the learning to themselves, and though the modern literary man is not a 
miser to hoard up his knowledge, he at any rate likes to enjoy a mono- 
poly in doling it out. He does not like, at any rate, to learn from the 
layman,—that is to say, the non-literary man. Such a state of things 
seems contrary to the natural order, he begins to feel like a cat, whose 
coat is rubbed the wrong way—and to think, like the Chorus who wit- 
nessed the wrongs of Medea,— 

dyw Torapav, lepav 

xwpovert maya. 
i If you doubt the truth of what we say, honest, unsophisticated reader, 
Just go to a theatre on the first night of a five-act tragedy, and when it is 
over, thrust yourself into one of the knots of professed critics you will 
be sure to find in the lobby, and boldly fling into the midst of them your 
opinion of the performance. We only say, good reader, that if you find 
your opinion received with that respect which you have anticipated, and 
which, doubtless, its great soundness deserves, we shall be very much 
surprised. 

But a truce to this! Rochefaucauld says somewhere, that we would 
rather tell of our faults, than not talk about ourselves at all, and we 
are misled by the candid, though injudicious propensity to which he 
refers. Let us see—what were we talking about before we came to the 


literary man and his weakness. Ab, true! we talked about the bad dis- 
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ition of the months. Could not the moon manage it better somehow 

or other? If a hymn to Diana would do any good, we are sure we 

could write a very nice one. We would begin with something quite 

new,—a comparison of the moon to silver,—and the episode about 

Latona, which we should introduce, would be most touching. 
* * * * 


* 


It’s a grievous thing to be. informed of one’s want of erudition, just 
as when one has been exposing the deficiency to an assembly, at once 
numerous and select. After we had gone on committing ourselves, 
down to that little galaxy of printer's stars, which separates this para- 

ph from the above, we opened an almanac, and, lo!—we were soon 
reminded that the new moon to nothing to do with the first day of the 
month, but that the lunar month is one thing, and the calendar month 
another, —so that we were about to put up prayers to the wrong goddess. 
It was just as if Father Matthew began supplicating Bacchus to prosper 
the Temperance cause. We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves with 
hymning the manes of Francis Moore, Physician, for if he did not invent 
the calendar months, we don’t know who did. 

On this occasion, however, the Operatic season has terminated most 
kindly for our purpose,—the four extra nights just bringing it down to the 
24th of August. A nice day that 24th,—just the sort of day we should 
pick out if we made our own Operatic almanac. We sit down to write, 
fired with the enthusiasm with which the last crowded audience took 
leave of their beloved Jenny Lind. The ocean in the pit with its billows 
of hats, hands, and handkerchiefs, is not only in our memory, but has 
scarcely left the retina of our physical eye—we almost see it now. The 
string of carriages which extended along the Haymarket, and was just 
lapped round the corner of Charles Street —and the line of gazers, assembled 
for the mere purpose of seeing the occupants of the carriages as they 
alighted—all this is a scene which we seem to still behold, and we hear 
the rattle of the wheels quite as plainly as the man, in the old joke, heard 
the footstep of the fly on the top of the Monument. 

It was a great scene, that leave-taking of Jenny Lind. The audience 
were so determined, that that little slight Amina, whom they had just seen 
passing over the perilous mill-wheel, should come before them again and 
again, and hear more plaudits, and receive more bouquets. They loved to 
see that innocent-looking countenance dart forward from the curtain, and 
that incomparable trip, with which Jenny always runs towards the saluta- 
tions of an audience. ‘There was the feeling that she must not go, if one 
voice could hold her back—that an insupportable blank would be left 
when she disappeared. 

And the Fates were benignant, for soon after Jenny's last curtsey 
before the curtain, the audience were allowed to see her once again. 
She sang the last verse of the national anthem, having, on every pre- 
vious occasion, merely joined in the chorus. She even was encored, and 
then came a repetition of the former plaudits. 

Did we not say, that when Jenny Lind made her first appearance this 
season, the Queen paid her first visit to the Opera after the Chartist dis- 
turbances, that the Swedish N ightingale was welcomed by the same voices 
which cheered her majesty, and that the names of Lind and Loyalty were 
associated together by something more than that link of an initial letter, 
which connected Monmouth and Macedon in the mind of honest Fluellin? 
And now the freshest impression left on the public mind is Jenny Lind 
singing GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE 


Tats work is understood to be the production of Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby, and a better disciplined mind than that of this amiable and ac- 
complished young lady never undertook the task of instructing her sex. 

The first illustration of the ‘* Discipline of Life”’—the varying love of 
Isabel Denison—is undoubtedly a true page taken from the book of 
nature; but we doubt much if it will prove very acceptable. Isabel 
Denison is the child of a poor curate’s daughter, who had been aban- 
doned by her military husband, and at the death of her mother, the 

oung girl was brought up by a precise maiden sister. As a simple- 
Liaited country girl, only yearning occasionally after a father whom 
she has never seen, she gives her heart and plights her troth to the curate 
of the village, Herbert Grey, a kind of man and woman hater, who, 
having in early life met with a disappointment in love, had abandoned 
the law for the more congenial profession of the church. 

Herbert Grey, with his moody, melancholy fits, by no means wins 
upon the affections ; but still it is difficult to imagine why the same 
unfortunate person should be selected for two outrageous jiltings. Cap- 
tain Denison returns from India, married, but childless ; titled, success- 
ful, and rich; and claims his long-neglected daughter. Isabella, in 
consequence, exchanges country for town life, and is introduced to a 
new world—the world of fashion. Nor does she fail to succumb to the 
great temptation; her heart, almost without her own consent, pass- 
ing into the possession of Lord Clarence Broke, the second son of a 
duke, and a gallant, handsome, and fashionable young soldier. Fine 
touches of nature come now into play. Roused by the incident of tem- 
porary separation to a consciousness of the precipice on which she 
stands, Isabel still never wavers between the sacrifice of her affections, 
and her duty to her plighted troth. But after many trying scenes and 
affecting situations, the young curate nobly abandons his pretensions, 
and even performs the marriage service, that is to unite one he has so 
much loved to another. Such is the first example of a character tried 
and improved by the common events of life. Herbert can only have 
felt how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong ; and we must with 
Crabbe add we cannot maintain, that even hearts twice broken never 
heal again. 

The interest of the story of “ Country Neighbourhood” like that of its 
predecessor, is made to dwell upon the change that sometimes takes 
place in the affections ; only in this case the gentleman is in fault, and 
the young wife is made to suffer for having innocently superseded her 
friend in the affections of the same person. The “ Moat” is a more 
humorous sketch of the hesitations of a proud and precise old maiden 
aunt, between protecting and disinheriting two scapegrace nephews. The 
story is told with a charming simplicity, and there is a truth-like cha- 
racter and freshness pervading the whole work, which gives earnest of 

the most distinguished suecess. 





* The Discipline of Life. 3 vols. Henry Colburn, 













Literary Notices. 


AMYMONE.* 


Miss Eliza Lynn is certainly one of the most remarkable writers of the 
present day. Selecting for her subjects themes of high antiquity, re- 
quiring deep research and philosophical investigation, she treats them with 
all the facility and success of a mature and highly disciplined intellect. 
Only the other day she revelled amid the wondrous dreams and practices 
of the old Egyptians. To-day a theme no less ambitious is chosen, 
Pericles and Aspasia, Xanthippos, the son of the all-powerful statesman, 
and leagued with Cleon against him; the famed sculptor, Phidias, 
loving, but without return, Chrysanthe ; Socrates, Alcibiades, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Thucydides, names that adorned the most brilliant epoch of 
Athenian history ; besides the heroine Amymone, her husband Methion ; 
Crethon, their aristocratic patron ; Antiphon, a luxurious astrologer, and 
Xeuxos, a Thessalian sorceress, help to fill up pictures, the outlines of 
which are supplied by ample reading, the substance by the genius that 
revives the past. 

The moral life of Greece in the times of Pericles is separated from our 
own by so wide and deep an abyss that it is venturesome even to tread 
upon the brink. Miss Lynn, in the fervency of youth and love of her 
subject, clothes Grecian forms with the spirit of modern England, and 
colours them with the good-will and innocence of her own heart. 

Whatever may be the opinion in regard to the education of the eloquent 
and fascinating Aspasia, it is impossible not to admire Miss Lynn's advo- 
cacy of her heart’s truth. It is almost impossible to figure to oneself 
those mental and personal accomplishments which made a pupil of Socrates 
and a lover of Pericles, and habits of dissipation such as Plutarch has 
depicted to us. As to the love of the Greeks not being characterised b 
that mysterious sentiment of intercommunication of soul with soul as wit 
the moderns, the very idea to the contrary conveys absurdity on its face— 
love —- been idealised by a refined civilisation, but its essence has 
always been the same. 

The varied aspects, public and private, of Athenian life, all the details 
of ordinary occupations and enjoyments, are depicted with a force and 
minuteness of which Miss Lynn gave a first striking example in “ Azeth.” 
In the present instance she has been even more successful than in her 
previous work. The strength displayed in the mastery of Athenian 
mind is only equalled by the careful accuracy with which she delineates 
manners; and “ Amymone” will be treasured as a remarkable work, 
replete at once with instruction and amusement. 





GOWRIE : OR, THE KING’S PLOT.+ 


Tue publication of an entirely new work by so distinguished a writer 
as Mr. James, at a greatly reduced price, and of equal extent, with those 
usually produced in three volumes, is an event that demands some no- 





* Amymene. A Romance of the Days of Pericles. By the Author of “ Azeth, 
the Egyptian.” 3 vols. Richard Bentley. 

t — or, The King’s Plot. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
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tice ; the more especially so, as several of our most popular authors are of 
inion that the old and expensive system of the three-volumed novel, 
might be done away with, to the benefit of all concerned it. Mr. James 
explains in his preface the motives which have induced him to follow such 
a course, and we agree with him that the publication of an entirely new 
in @ series, may give an impetus to the sale of that collection; 
but we doubt if it will favour the sale of the particular new work in 
question ; although, with the exception of Mr. James’s views in regard 
to the King’s complicity m the Gowrie affair, to which we by no means 
assent, it is, in most respects, equal in point of interest, and in brillia 
of composition, to any of his previous works. The diminution of price, 
at as it is, is, we must however add, not sufficient to produce any 
great effect. To accomplish this, a very marked reduction must take 
place, such indeed as has already been effected in quarters to which 
Mr. James has not given credit for the reforms that have been already 
wrought in cheap publications. 





TALES, ESSAYS, AND POEMS.* 


Ir is'a modern affectation to write for a purpose. The most common- 
place fiction or imaginative essay is dead up in a pseudo-philosophy, 
and the most discursive and inapposite narrative is allowed to put forth 
an unanswered claim to the noblest of all objects, ‘‘to express the want, 
in our times, of a true, social education ; for the rich as well as the poor 
—to plead for humane relations between the various classes of society, 
instead of such as are purely mercenary and falsely styled ‘ utilitarian.’ ”’ 

This is a theme now so re-iteratedly disclaimed upon by a certain 
sthool, that it has become mere cant—the expression of the thing with- 
out the purport—the puppet without the principle of vitality, and it will 
be the aD of a large firm. Had Mr. Gostick allowed his 
Essays and Tales to stand simply on their own merits, they might have 
earned a kindly notice, although most have already appeared in the pages 
of magazines or minor periodicals, but when so serious a subject as 
social education for the rich and the poor is illustrated by such feeble 
attempts at humour, as “‘ Money or no Money,” or by the want of com- 
mon information displayed in the introduction to a “ Tale of Peru,” the 
cause is little honoured by its advocates. 





A YACHT VOYAGE TO NORWAY.+ 


Tus is a book to which we shall return with pleasure. Incidents of 
a yacht voyage amid the rock-bound coasts of Scandinavia, with their 
finny and winged tribes to awaken the sportsman’s prowess, if told in a 
straightforward and unaffected manner, cannot but be replete with inte- 
rest.. A glance has sufficed to show us, that we shall not be disappointed, 
and that we have in Mr. Ross a narrator full of freshness and reality. 








* Tales, Essays, and Poems, by Joseph Gostick, Author of the “Spirit of 
German Poetry,” &c. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

t A Yacht Voyage to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. By W. A. Ross, Esq. 
2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ANEURISM.* 


Sussects of a purely professional character scarcely come within the 
sphere of our critical a but Dr. Bellingham having forwarded a 
copy of his little work on aneurism, it is but Justice to him to say that it 
appears to be a careful and satisfactory exposition of the subject, and 
where so important an advantage to humanity is at stake, as the super- 
seding the formidable operation of the ligature by mere compression, it is 
one that commands attention. 





PAUL CLIFFORD.+ 


Ar the period of the first appearance of “ Paul Clifford,” Sir E. B, 
Lytton stated, that without pausing to inquire what realm of manners, 
or what order of crime and sorrow are open to art, and capable of 
administering to the proper ends of fiction, he had in this peculiar 
work the objects in view—First, to draw attention to two errors in our 
penal institutions, viz., a vicious prison-discipline and a sanguinary crimi- 
nal code--the habit of corrupting the boy by the very punishment that 
ought to redeem him, and then hanging the man on the first occasion, as 
the easiest way of getting rid of our own blunders. A second and a 
lighter object was to show, that there is nothing essentially different be- 
tween vulgar vice and fashionable vice—that the slang of the one circle 
is but an easy paraphrase of the cant of the other. 

After the _ of eight years, and upon the occasion of publishing 
the present cheap edition, Sir Edward B. Lytton says— 


There is in this work a subtler question suggested, but not solved. That 
question which perplexes us in the generous ardour of our early youth— 
which, unsatisfactory as all metaphysics, we rather escape from than decide as 
we advance in years, viz.—make what laws we please, the man who lives within 
the pale can be as bad as the man without. Compare the Paul Clifford of the 
fiction with the William Brandon; the hunted son and the honoured father, 
the outcast of the law, the dispenser of the law—the felon, and the judge; 
and, as at the last, they front each other, one on the seat of justice, the other 
at the convict’s bar, who can lay his hand on his heart and say, that the Paul 
Clifford is a worse man than the William Brandon ? 

There is no immorality in a truth that enforces this question ; for it is pre- 
cisely those offences which society cannot interfere with, that society requires 
fiction to expose. Society is right, though youth is reluctant to acknowledge 
it. Society can form only certain regulations necessary for its self-defence— 
the fewer the better—punish those who invade, leave unquestioned those who 
respect them. But fiction follows truth into all the strongholds of convention; 
strikes through the disguise, lifts the mask, bares the heart, and leaves a moral 
wherever it brands a falsehood. 





* Observations on Aneurism, and its Treatment by Compression. By O’Bryer 
Bellingham, M.D., Edinburgh. John Churchill. 

+ Paul Clifford. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., with a Frontispiece 
from a Design by H. K. Browne, engraved by W. T. Green. 








